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URGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH.— 
WINTER SESSION, 1860-61.—The INTRODUCTORY 
ADDRESS will be delivered by Dr. SANDERS on MONDAY, 
Biot ee = my ye btained on application to Dr. JoHN 
is ma: CY) 3 
% ~ WRUTHEDS. Secretary to the Medical and Surgical School. 


NEWSPAPER PROPERTY. — To be 
SOLD, the COPYRIGHT of a WEEKLY JOURNAL 
of long standing, and producing a profit of about 800/, per 


annum. 
For eo apply to H. M. Opy, Esq., Solicitor, 
New Boswell-court, Carey-street. 


NEW ADDITION.—Mme. TUSSAUD’S 
HISTORICAL GALLERY, established 25 years in 
pas r-street.—Line of the Plantagen ets, Henry II., surnamed 
Curt or Shortmantle, in the splendid costume of the period, 
1, studied from old English manuscripts. Monarchs recently 
oe the Conqueror, W iliam IL, Henry L., 





MONUMENTAL TESTIMONIAL to 
Captain COOK.—Among the many claims of distin- 
guished men for a national ayy oy of be ped services, there 
are few which ~ er } of the circumnavigator, 
Capt. James few of his re! ioe have taken the 
nitiative in an RF, oa raise a public monument to his 
jmemory, with the fullest assurance Mat nothing more is re- 
quired than the organisation of a legitimate channel through 
which the contributions of those who are ever ready to pay 
tribute to genins and moral worth, may flow. A committee 
isin course of formation, anda list of contributions will shortly 


be published. 
In the Sotniine pent tions will Lag oy gna apoataliy 
knowledge: SAAC BrassEY SMITH, on. 
Grove-road. Sot-csad London, E. 6 


London, August 28, 


PROPOSED MEMORIAL to the late SIR 
JAMES M'‘GRIGOR, Bart., K.C.B., &c., late Director- 
General of the Army Medical Department. 

The Committee connected with the above object, having 
decided to erect a full-length Statue in marble to the memory 
of this deceased officer, Designs and Specifications, whic 
must be transmitted free of ape. will be received by the 
Honorary Secretary, addressed to No, 6, Whitehall-yard, who 
will also furnish any other information required. 

JOHN WYATT, Coldstream Guards, 
Honorary’ Secretary and Treasurer. 


ARUNDEL SOCIET Y.—Annual 

Subscription, 1/. 1s.—The Drawings and Publications of 
this Society are open daily to the free inspection of all persons 
interested in Early Italian Art. 

The Publications for 1859, now being distributed to Members 
who have paid their subscriptions for that year, include a 
chromo-lithograph and outline head from Giovanni Sanzio, 
with Descriptive Notice by Mr. Layard ; a chromo-lithograph 
and outline head from L. da vias and two wood engravings 


‘om Giotto. N NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
o Old Bond-street, Aug. 1860. 


| ENSINGTON POTTERIES INFANT 

and RAGGED SCHOOLS.—350l. WANTED, imme- 
diately, to redeem. ithe freehold of these most useful rooms. 
All who have read ° *Ragged Homes and How to Mend Them” 
will know the neighbourhood, and admit the claim. A small 
contribution from many will easily remove the debt; the 
claim is urgent. 

Donations will be thankfully received, and any further in- 
formation given, by T. H. BorHaM ey, Esq.. Treasurer, 34, 
a, ee or by Captain" GEORGE BaYLy, 
Hon, Sec., La wh-crescent, Kensington-park, or 
Trinity hotse. "Tower-hill. 


[HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK ISSUES CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. each, 
| mbes at every en lace in Europe. These notes are 

jued without charge, and they are cashed abroad free of 
commission. The Bank also issues Letters of Credit on all 
the principal cities and towns in Euro 

City office, Lothbury. Branches: 1, St. James’s- are ; 
214, High Holborn; No. 3, } er ag eae Borough ; 87, 
High-street, Whitechapel ; Stratford-pla: Oxford- 
street; 217, Strand. wk WINGS, General Manager. 


THE PRESS. 
r[‘0 NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—A 


young man, who has had some experience in the metro- 
lis, wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as ASSISTANT 
ps Stet mad ona provincial newspaper. 
*R.S.,’’ 11, Westmorland- “place, Southampton- 
street, Camberwell, 


HE PRESS.—A gentleman, of extensive 

experience at the newspaper press, and who has for 

several years been sub-editor and general literary mmeneger of 

afirst-class daily poe in Ireland, will be shortly DISEN- 

GAGED. Testimonials of the highest character as to literary 

competency and personal prey 
Apply by letter to * care of Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son, Sackville-street, Dublin. 


EPORTER. —REQUIRED, for a colonial 
eeatee, a good verbatim REPORTER; one used to 
Parliamen ry and general work and capable of ‘assisting the 
ea toni He must possess first-class references as to character 
an 
Address’ by 4 only to i. G. STREET, Colonial News- 
per Offices, 30, Cornhill, B.C. 


EPORTER, Reader, and Compositor 
WANTED, at once, on an Sa paper. A 


young man preferred. Situation permanen 
ddress “Z. M. B.,’’ Messrs. Hooper a Cull’s, George- 
ary 





























street, Mansion-house, stating age, capabilities, and salar: 
expected. 


O SHORT-HAND WRITERS. 

WANTED, on a first-class colonial nated in bouts 

America, a well-educated young man as R He 

must have a thorough knowledge of short-hand, ae 4 able 

to take verbatim reports. To a competent — m a very 
oe salary will be given. A single man — o,yretered. 
‘or particulars apply to Messrs. BARRY and HAywakpD, 

Queenhithe, London. 


O LITERARY, Professional, and Com- 
mercial MEN.—A gentleman, opm, 21, of liberal education, 
seeks EMPLOYMENT as an AMANUENSIS, Secretary, or 
Clerk. Has a thorough knowledge of French, and has re- 
cently acted as —— to a well-known sclentific author. 
Address to “ ScRIPTO 7 ” 36, S oe. Ee g’s-road, 
elsea, S. 











EW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA. 
A gentleman, connected with the newspaper press and 
about to make a voyage to Australia and New Zealand, would 
be glad to undertake a few personal COMMISSIONS. Refe- 
Tences given. 
Address “ E. G.,”" Messrs. Eyre and Co.'s, 
82, Bouverie-street, E.C. 








a PROPERTY.—For SALE, 

a HALF-SHARE of an established LONDON N EWS- 

PAPER, certain income of 250/. per annum, for 600/.; the profits 

of which can be greatlv increased. To a —-— & 4 private 
gentleman or retired officer this is. on me White's, 

Apply, by letter only, to m9" hite’s, to's Publisher, 

36, Bloomsbury-street, Ouiord 


ONA FIDE INVESTMENT. — For 

SALE, the COPYRIGHT, Plant, and Stock of an in- 

fluential NEWSPAPER in a populous district. It commands 
a large circulation, and a greater number of advertisements 

than any other never in thecounties in which it princi- 

pally circulates. lest information given to princi, only 

— — lence. 
“Caxton,” 42, Chancery-lane, London. 


O LITERARY GENTLEMEN, with a 
small capital, who wish to employ their time io peoteahly. 
A HALF-SHARE of an established ME OLITA 
NEWSPAPER may be had on terms —P  - spans 
to the purchaser. 
Principals, stating real name and address, should apply by 
letter to PENNINGTON and Co., No. 40, Broad-street-buildings, 


City. 
THE ARTS. 
Now. OPEN, the e ITALIAN EXHIBI- 


(120, Pall-mall, Upper Room).—Exhibition of 
original rk PICTURES of the Italian, Flemish, Spanish, 
and French Schools, from a private Venetian collection. 

Open from 10 till 6. Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. 


CORREGGIO'S ECCE HOMO, the long- 
sought Replica of the National Gallery PICTURE, whic! h 
the most eminent judges pronounce the finest painting in this 
country, is ON VIEW, from Ten till Nine, 6¢., at GARDNER'S 
119, Oxford-street. 


FXUIBITION —TheROYAL PICTURES. 

The SERIES of DRAWINGS, in number one hundred 
and ten, from eres by ancient and modern masters, in = 
several collections of her oy and the Prince Consort, ar 
placed for EXHIBITION, by the courtesy of Messrs. Coliard, 
in one of their Galleries, 16, Grosvenor-street, New Bond- 
street. A collection of exceeding interest and surpassing 
beauty. Admission free. 


OYAL EXCHANGE FINE ARTS 
GALLERY, 24, Cornhill. Entrance in Change-alley.— 
Mr. MORBY has constantly on SALE high class GUARAN- 
TEED PICTURES and DRAWINGS by Living Artists. 
A visit is respectfully requested. 
Fine specimens of the following and other Masters :— 









































Turner, R.A. Cooke, A.R.A. erring, Sen. Duffield 
Stothart, R.A. Dobson, Tulme Bennett 
Frith, R.A. A.R.A, ~ a W. C. Smith 
Ward, R A. OF Neil, A.R.A. Topham 
Roberts, R.A. J. Linnell, Sen. Muller — Crome 
Etty, G. Lance Percy Lewis 
Creswick,R.A. Faed Provis Holmes 
Elmore, R.A. Bright Niemann Havller 
Mulready, Le Jeune W. Hunt M‘Kewan 
Maclise, R.A. Baxter Duncan E. Hughes 
Cooper, A.R. Nasmyth Cattermole Rowbotham 
Frost, A.R.A. A.Johnston Taylor Mutrie. 
Poole, A.R.A. Smallfield 


The Manufactory of Frames, &c., is carried on as usual, at 
63, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


HE LIFE of TURNER.—Mr. Watrer 
THORNBURY will feel ocniy obliged to any Friend 
of the deceased Painter who will furnish him with any hitherto 
Unpublished Letters, Notes of Prices, &c., which may be use- 
ful for the Biography of Turner, shortly to be published. 
5, Furnival’s-inn, E.C. 


T° ARTISTS and OTHERS.—Berners- 
street, W.—UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, com- 
P rising a Drawing-room, with Artist’s window, and Two 
‘ooms on the Second Floor, TO BE LET, in a house where 
there are neither lodgers nor children. 
Apply to Mr. HuLLan, 67, Berners-street, W. 


T° be LET, a first-class PHOTOGRAPHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, with immediate possession, and 

four rooms (if required), for a dwelling, situate in a most 

fashionable part of London, N.W., and a ben thorough- 

fare. None need Phy but first-class phot ograph ers. 

dress “ X. X arwick-street, 











Scadding’s Library, 
Phaltco. . 


T° PHOTOGRAPHERS, ARTISTS, and 
Others.—First-class BUSINESS, in Regent-street, to 
be SOLD, for —- = paws thing included, household fur- 
niture, cameras, lenses, specimens, lease, stock, &c., and 
every — Six years Mestablish ed. 
Apply to Mr. Lewis, 1 Some Albany-court-yard, 
Piccadilly, W. 


AMUSEMENTS. 
per: LY TECHNIC INSTITUTION 


gent-street.—The alterations to this 

Inetitwtion oo pane B completed, the Directors give notice 
that they are prepared to accept for EXHIBITION MODELS 
of MACHINERY, Naval Models, Works of Art, Philosophical 
Apparatus, Specimens of Manufactures, &c. Exhibitors of 
pictures and works of high art are informed that the fine-art 
department will be exclusively reserved for the exhibition of 
such works. Patentees and others will have their inventions 
explained by competent demonstrators. The institution = 
shortly be ono and early application for space is 
requested to be made to the Managing Director, J. S. 


Esq. 
By order, JNO. WYNNE, Managing Secretary. 














Open from 11 till 10.—1s.: extra room 6d. 


ME JOHN MILLARD (Pupil of John 

‘andenhoff, E be EN SHA 

SPEARIAN READINGS. onngeecas 
Address 12, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square, London. 


LOCUTION. —Mr. JOHN MILLARD 


pupil of John Vandenhoff, instruc: 
p= ents in ELOCUTION. aa whapeerans 
Address 12, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square, N. W. 


TO LITERARY INSTITUTES. 
Me. C. CHARLES’S VOCAL and 
LITERARY ENTERTAINMENTS.—Ninth Season. 


Mr. CHARLES is no longer under restrictions as to time and 
distance in accepting Engagements. Syllabus, terms, &c. on 


application. 
16, Howard-street, Strand, W.C. 
Shortly will be published, pri 


ice Is. 
ORKSHIRE UNION of MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTES.—The ANNUAL REPORT for 1860, with 
the Reports from the Associated Institutes, Lists of Lectures, 
Rules for an Institute, Rules and Questions for a Discussion 
Class, and other interesting information. 

Sent post free on om of remittance to the Hon. Secre- 

taries of the Union, Mechanics’ Institution, Leeds. 




















MUSIC. 
RYSTAL FA LAC E—CLARA 
) NOVELLO'S FAREWELL, TOUR, — Two  perfor- 


rge scale, of the “ CREATION hes ola the 
MESSIAH.” rit take place in the Handel Orchestra on 
WEDNESDAY. 26th, and SATURDAY, 29th SEPTEMBER. 
The band will comprise the principal performers of the 
Norwich and Worcester Festivals, the band of the Crystal 
Palace Com ny, and numerous additions, professional and 
amateur. Chorus will comprise members of most of the 
Choral Societies of the metropolis, forming in all an orchestra 
of about two thousand performers. 
Principal Vocalists — Madame Clara Novello, Madame 
Sainton-Dolby, er, Wilbye Coopers and Mr. Santley. 


Tickets of admission, 2s. 6d. each; reserved stalls, arranged 
in blocks, as at the Handel Festiva), 2s. 6d. extra for each day ; 
or aset of admission and reserved seat tickets for the two days, 
7s. 6d., may be had at the Crystal Palace, at 2, Exeter Hall, or 
of the’ Agents of the Company. 

Early application for reserved seats is requested. 


x 
HE NORWICH MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
on MONDAY, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THU RS. 
DAY, and FRIDAY. rs in the We. 18th, 19th, 20th, 
2ist, 1360, in ST. ANDREW ALL, under the patronage 
of her a Sateen Majesty. tne Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
Conso! the Prince of Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of 
ss ge, an ‘other members of the Ro al Family. 
e _* Monday Evening, Sept. 17th, Haydn’s Oratorio “The 
rea ion. 
Wednesday Morning, pt. 19th, Handel’s “ Dettingen 
Tel Deum" and hr’s Oratorio “ The Last Judgment.” 

On Thursday Morning, Sept. 20th, Herr Mouique's ‘3 new Ora- 
torio “ Abraham” (first time of performance), and Mendels- 
sohn’s Psalm, “ As the Hart Pants.”’ 

a Morning, Sept. 2lst, Handel's Oratorio “The 


Three Grand Miscellaneous Concerts will be given on the 
Evenings of Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Sept. 18th, 
19th, and — including Professor Sterndale Bennet’s “ May 
, een,” Gluck’s “ Armida,” and Benedict's Cantata “Um 
Facies ‘(first time of performance, composed expressly for this 


Prinelpal Vocal Performers: Madame Clara Novello (her 
last appearance in Norwich), ey ny We = Palmer, 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, Mr. Sims Reev ibye Cooper, 
Mr. Santley, Mr. Weiss, Signor BellettL Solo. Pianoforte, 
Miss Arabella Goddard; Solo Violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Leaders of the Band, M. Sainton and Mr. H. Bl lagrove; Or- 
ganist, Mr. oe gh Chorus-Master, Mr. J. F. Hill; Con- 


On Frida; Evening, Sept. 21st., a Grand Dress Ball, in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, the Band (of thirty performers) being con- 


ducted by Mr. Weippert. 
pooms KERRISON,) es. 
. B. MORGAN, J Secs. 


ORCESTER TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, and Meeting of the Three Choirs, for the 
Benefit of the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen of the 
dioceses of Worcester, Hereford. and Gloucester, to be held in 
the CATHEDRAL, TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURS 
DAY, and FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER ll, 12, 13, and 14, 1860, 
under the —— patro nage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the =, 
His Royal Highness the PRINcE Consort, 
His Royal Highness the Prixce of WALEs. 
‘Tuesday Morning—F irst Part of the Creation, and the whole 
of St. Pau 
Wednesday Morning—The Last Judgment, and a selection 
from Judas Maccabeeus. 
Thursday Morning—El ee 
Friday morning—The 
Tuesday, wad ny and Th Evenings—Grand 
Miscellaneous Concert, in the College Hall, including Stern- 
dale Bennett's May Queen, Gade’s Eri King’s Dau: hier first 
time in England), se lections from the Works of eber, from 
Dinorah, and Lurline, Overtures to William Tell, Euryanthe, 
the Ruler of the Spirits, Midsummer Night’s Dream, and 
Beethoven's Grand Syr a y in D, No. 2 
hee A Evening—A Baill in the Guildhall. 
Principal Vocalists—Mme. Clara Novello Gime W farewell 
sppemnatee at Worcester), Mme. Rudersdorff, 
me. hg age Miss M. Wells, Mile. Pare 
Reeves, Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Weiss, and Si 
Conductor, Mr. Done. 
The band and chorus will comprise 300 perform: . 
—— od ye en of the performances, includ ng 
an 
Rev. R. SARJEANT, Hon. Secretary, 10, Edgar-stree! x 











































































































Music ADVERTISEMENTS sib 
§ on page 236. ; 
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Crucational Ronistrn. 


COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 
\HE following Scholastic Establishments 


are entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 

tegistry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 

lied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 

Address the Gratvuitovs EpvcaTIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 

Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Ap} lic ants by letter should quote the number of the 
“B ox" in each case, to facilitate reference; and also inclose 

stamp for the reply. 














RATTLE, Sussex, for Youths between the 


ge of 9 and 14, to be res for the public schools, the 
universities, &c. Box Al 


pa sHAM, Middlesex, for Ladies (six pupils 


) Terms 60 guineas per annum, for board and 
Other languages, music, singing, drawing, &c. 
Bo x A 120. 


I IGH Ww YCOMBE, Bucks. A clergy- - 
man's wife undertakes the care of little girls, or c hildren 

whose parents § are abroad. Terms 70 to 100 guineas inclusive. 

30x A 181. 

ie »RLE Y, Bucks. Terms 60 to 100 


guineas. A clergy man prepares gr for Eton, Har- 
yw. Rugby, and the universities. Box A 


YAMSGATE, Kent, for Young Ladies. 
Terms 401. Box A 183. : ere 
2AMSGATE, Kent, for Youths. Terms 


30 and 40 guineas. Music, dancing, &c. extra. Box 

















A 184 

RE ADIN G, Berkshire, for Youths. Terms 
5 and 40 guineas. French, German, drawing, music, 

«et extra. Box A185, 


JP2EGENT’S-PARK, London, for Youths 
preparing for the Universities, public schools, civil 
service examinations, &e. Terms from 100 to 150 guineas, 
a cording to the nature of the preparation for resident pupils. 
sox A 1886. 


RE IGATE and REDHILL, Surrey, for 

& Youths. Terms 80 to 100 guineas. French, German, 
music, drawing, and deportment are optional expenses. Box 
Al 


vE WLEY, Oxfordshire. A Church School 
for the daughters of clergy saat the professional classes, 
Terms 22 guineas, Box A 88. 


pic HMOND, Surrey, for Young Ladies. 
& Terms 50 guineas. Music, painting, drawing, d dancing 
&c. extra. Box A189, : 


>IC HMOND, Surrey, for Young Ladies. 
Terms 35 guineas. German, Italian, Latin, drawing, 
music, &c. extra. Box A 


RIPON, Yorksiine. for) Youths. 


and 50 guineas. Box A 191L 


POCHESTER, Kent, for Youths. 


ol. German and drawings gextra. Box A 192. 














‘Terma 4 





Terms 


YOCK FERRY, Cheshire, for Youths. 
ny “— guineas, French, drawing, music, and dancing 
extra. Ox 


° yg 
YOTHE RHAM, Yorkshire, for Youths. 
Terms 6 and 10 guineas per annum. Music, drawing, 
and modern languages, &c., extra. There are two university 
scholarships and one fellowship attached to the school. Box 


A 194. 
POTHESAY, N.B., for Youths. Terms 
1% 34 to 48 guineas per. session. Music, dancing, and gym- 
nastics extra. Box A 195. 


GAHAM TONEY, Norfolk, for Youths. 


Terms 241. to 261, Box A 196. 


& T. JOHN'S WOOD, Middlesex, for the 
preparation of Youths for the competitive examinations 
of Woolwich, Sandhurst, Addiscombe, the Indian civil ser- 

vice, and direct appointments inthe army. Terms 120 guineas 
per annum, or 14 guineas permonth. Box A 197. 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD, Middlesex, for Youths. 


Terms 50 to 80 guineas. Music, drawing, and calisthenics 
extra, Box A198, 


JOHN’S WOOD, Middlesex. Youths 
KO pots cn for the army, Indian. and university examina- 
tions. Terms from 701. upwards. Box A 199 


QT. JOHN’S WOOD, Middlesex, for 
Youths. Terms 30 to40 guineas. Gerinan, music, draw- 
ing, &c. extra. Box A 200, es ener he 
S ee JOHN'S WOOD, Middlesex, for 
Ng Ladies, Terms . oe Latin, German, music, 
_&e. extra, Box A 20] 


st JOUN' S WOOD. "Middlesex, f for Youths. 


4 guineas, Latin, music, drawing, <c. extra. 




















St 1, J i JOHN'S-WOOD, Midilesex. for Youths. 


0 to 0 guineas. Masic, dancing, {c. extra. Box 








N'S "SW OOD, Middlesex. Prepares 
r ——, Ada iscombe, Sandh urst, direct 
nd. the civi ric erms 8 guineas per 
ice 4 guineas, 








S: AL ISB U R z. Ww iitshire, for Young Ladies. 
2 rines Italian, nan, music, and drawing 





A N DBAC HL, C ‘heshire, { for Y ouths, 


tos. German, French, and drilling extra. Box A 206. 


for Youths. 


university exhibitio 





a wv E NO AKS, Kent, 











Te rms | 
8 | Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
i 


HERWOOD, Notts, for Youths. Terms 


= to 60 guineas. French, music, drawing extra. Box 
14 


HOOTER’S HILL, Kent, for Young 
Ladies. Terms 50 to 100 guineas. German, Italian, harp, 
singing, &c. extra, Box A 209, 


OHAM, Cambridgeshire, for Youths. 
Terms 25 to 40 guineas. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, 
German, &c, extra. Box A 210. 


QouTH SHORE, Lancashire, for Youths. 


Terms 50 guineas. German, Italian, drawing, music, 
&c. extra. Box A 211, 


YOUTH SHORE, Lancashire, for Youths. 


Terms 28 to 40 guineas. French, German, music, draw- 
ing, &c. extra. Box A 212. 


OUTHALL, Middlesex, for Ladies. Terms 


_48 guineas. Dancing and calisthenics extra. Box A 213. 


YOUTHAMPTON, Hampshire, for Youths. 


_ 45 to 60 guineas inclusive. Box / A 214. 


a ype ait Lancashire, for Youths (a 


paratory __ conducted by ladies). Terms 40 
A 215, 


guineas. Nex i 
OUTHPORT, Lancashire, for Youths. 


Terms 401. and 501. French, German, music, drawing 
&c, extra. Box A 216, 


OUTHPORT, Lancashire, for Young 


h Ladies. Terms 35 and 40 guineas. Singing, French, 
drawing, Italian, &c, extra, Box A 217. 


GOUTHPORT, Lancashire, for 


Ladies. Terms 35 and 40 guineas. Box A 218, 


Sonia Hampshire, for preparing 
youths intended for the royal navy. Terms 50 to 70 
= German, French, drawing, steam, extra. Box A 


‘OUTHWELL, N Notts. Youths are pre- 
pared for Rugby, Eton, Harrew, and other public schools; 

also for the naval, military, and East India colleges, &c. 
Terms 70 guineas. German, drawing, drilling, &c. extra. 


30x A 220. 
SPALDING, Lincolnshire, for Youths. 


Terms, inclusive, 40 guineas. Box A 221. 


GPILSBY, Lincolnshire, for Youths. Terms 


30l. and 401. French extra. Box A 222. 





























Young 




















S TAMFORD, Lincolnshire, for young Ladies 


— 18 and 20 Guineas, accomplishments extra. Box 





TEPNEY, Middlesex, for young Ladies. 
Terms 20 and 24 Guineas. French, German, Italian, 
music, &., extra. Box A 224. 


TOKE, Warwickshire, for young Ladies. 
Terms 35 and 40 Guineas. German, drawing, music, &c. 
extra. , Box A 225. 


TOKE POGIS, Bucks. Youths are espe- 


cially prepared for the foundation of Eton, Winchester, 
Harrow, and Rugby; and also for the army and navy exami- 

nations. Terms 60 to 80 guineas. Box A 226. 
Youths. 


TOWMARKET, Suffolk, for 


Terms 22 to 28 guineas. Music, dancing, and drilling 
extra. Box A 227, ees | 


~TRATFORD, “Essex, for Yc for Youths. bs, Terms 


221. to 261. No extras, 30x A 228. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON, Warwickshire, 


for Youths. Terms 35 to 60 guineas. Box A229. 


UNBURY, Middlesex. A practical Mili- 


tary College, for Officers already in the Service, for 

Gentlemen reading for Appointments, and for Candidates for 

_— Terms from 14 to 18 guineas per month. Box 
230. 


URFLEET, Lincolnshire, for Youths. 


Terms 20/.; no extras, Box A 231. 


YDENHAM, Kent, for Young Ladies. 


Terms 25 to 50 guineas, Box A 232, 


GYDEN vHAM, Kent, for Young Ladies. 
erms 40 guineas. —— painting, music, German, 
drawing, &c. extra. Box A 


GYDEN HAM, Kent, for Young Ladies. 

Terms 25 and 30 guineas. German, singing, drawing, &c. 

aie. See eee 

UXFORD, Notts, for Young Ladies. 

. Terms 30 to 35 guineas. A beautiful situation, with 
every comfort and attention. Box A 235. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
OFFERED. 


Full particulars of the following Appointments Offered are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applic ants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Gratcrrocs Epvc gy: ReEGIstRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should a the number of the 
“ Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and also inclose a 


stamp for the reply. 
——_»—_— 
CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, under 30 


years of age, at least a senior optime and second class- 
man, is required to assist in the education of a select number 
of pupils. He need not be aclergyman, but must be one who 
longs for souls. Salary 130/., with board and lodging. Address 
Box 110, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C. 


MASTE SRSHIP of a School in Hampshire. 


Required to teach middle classics, arithmetic, algebra, 
and the usual English subjects, and to take alternate out-of- 
school duty. Must be of the Church of England, not under 
21 years of age, and well recommended. Address Box 112, 






































N ASTERSHIP of a Grammar School in 


Oxfordshire. Required to be ac lergyman of the Church 
of England, and capable of teaching Latin and Greek. There 
is a good residence for the master's use, and a commodioug 
school-room. He is at liberty to take boarders and other 
pupils upon hisown terms. Income, at present, about 70k 
Address Box 114, Septepene Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, w.¢ 


ECOND MASTERSHIP of a Nottingham- 


shire grammar school. Candidates must have taken 

the degree of B.A. at one of the English universities. Salary 

75l., and also one-fourth of the head-money, and an allowance 

of 3 251. a year for house rent. He is allowed to take boarders. 

Address Box 116, Gentatens Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street Strand, 


SSISTANT MASTE R, in a Sussex school, 


to teach writing, arithmetic, E uclid, history, geography. 
junior classics, and to share play ground duty. Additional 
qualifications sought are gezitlemanly deportment, quiet habits, 
and to be a member of the Church of England. The pupi's 
number about twenty, and are exclusively sons of gen- 
tlemen. Salary 40/., and if competent to teach drawing 100. 
extra. Address Box 118, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww. 


ESIDENT ASSISTANT MASTER ina 


Northamptonshire grammar school. To take the writing 
and English department, but = having a knowledge of Latin 
or French preferred. Salary from 25/. to 301., with board and 
lodging. Address Box 120, ‘Gratuitous Educational Re; gistry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, Ww.¢ 


RENCH and GERMAN MASTER, in in a 


Sussex school, to share playground duty with another 
master. Salary 40/., and if fully competent to teach drawing 
101. extraperannum. Address Box 122, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, W' ellington-street, Strand, W. alae 











OMMERCIAL MASTER and General 


Assistant, in the western suburbs of London. To teach 
writing, arithmetic, English (thoroughly), and book-keeping ; 
if with junior classics preferred; every other Sunday and 
every J evening free to master; duty (alternate) 8 a.m. 
to 8 p.m. every other day. Salary 80/, or less with board, &c. 
Address Box 124, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIOR ASSISTANT MASTERSHIP in 


Durham; is required to teach Latin, Greek, arithmetic, 
dictation, &c.’ to the lower forms. Stipend 1001. Address 
Box 126, —on Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street. Strand, 


N ASTRESEP of a mixed school of eighty 


children in Leicestershire. His wife to teach the 
infants in the morning, and sewing in the afternoon. He 
must be a good disciplinarian, truthful, conscientious, and, if 
possible, pious. Remuneration 45/, with house, garden, and 
coals. Required at Michaelmas. Address Box 128, Gra- 
oa Educational Registry, 10, W: ellington-street, Strand, 


CHOOLMASTER for a National School in 


Northamptonshire. He will be required to teach reading, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and Scripture history, and 
also to attend the Sunday school, and 1 Divine service in the 

arish church. Salary 507. Address Box 130, Gratuitous 
Sducational Registry. 10, W ellington-street, | Strand, W.C. 


MASTER and MISTRESS for an endowed 


mixed school in W. arwickshire. A knowledge of music 
required. Address Box 152, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


JESIDENT TEACHER in a Wiltshire 


grammar school. Required the usual commercial 
knowledge, Latin rudiments, Euclid (two books), Algebra, and 
simple equations; one trained preferred. The charge of a few 
boarders out of school hours. Fixed moderate salary and per- 
centage on pupils. Address Box 154, —— Educational 
Registry, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, 


ERMAN and FRENCH - TEACHE R, 

with a knowledge of drawing, is wanted immediately ; 
the locality is Kent, about 16 miles from London. Would be 
required to superintend during the hours of recreation, Salary 
according to circumstances. Address Box 136, Gratui- 
yr Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S TEACHER of FRENCH in schools and 


families in or near London; age 42. Terms: private 

nes per month WU. 1s, sper quarter 2% 10s. ; classes per month 

.. per quarter 11. 1s. Address Box 138, ‘Gratuitous Educa- 
tonal Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


TTUTORSHIP. Required a graduate of 

Cambridge, who has recently left the university, to pre- 
pare boys (abont half a dozen) for the Woolwich and other 
examinations. In return is offered 80/. per annum and board 
and lodging. The locality is in Essex, on the borders of Herts. 
The applicant must be a High Churchman in holy orders, and 
willing to assist others in the college chapel. Work very 
light. Address Box 140, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, vc. 


VISITING TUTORS for a few hours 

weekly in the north-west district of London. Required 
gentlemen competent to take the following subjects: High 
mathematics (pure and mixed), military drawing, chemistry, 
the natural sciences, and the languagés of India, including 
Sanscrit. A preference given to those who can take more than 
one subject. Address Box 142, eo Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, Wellington-street, $ Strand, w.¢ 





























SSISTANT in a small orammar school 

in Staffordshire, to take the general instruction of the 
younger boys. A small stipend, with board and lodging with 
the head master (free of all expense), is offeredin return. A 
graduate preparing for ordination would find excellent time 
for his own reading. Address box 144, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


UNIOR ENGLISH ASSISTANT in a 


e Cheshire school. To teach geography, writing, and 
arithmetic; must possess an elementary knowledge of che- 
mistry, write a good hand, and be accustomed to tuition; he 
must also be a good moral character, and have gentlemanly 
habits. Noplayground duty. Salary from 20/, to 30/., accord- 

ing to attainments and experience. Address Box 148, Gra- 
eae Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 

7c 


SSISTANT in a Nottingham school, not 


under 18 years of age. To teach reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and the junior classics. Salary 20/., to be increased 
if suitable for the situation; must have no malformation, and 
be able to take charge of the boarders. Address Box 148, Gra- 
Co Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
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AILY GOVERNESS, to instruct in 


English (grammatically), music, &c., two children under 
seven years of age, on alternate days from 11 a.m, to 4 p.m, 
Address Box 150, es Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


= ; 
G OVERNESS, in a gentleman’s family, to 
undertake the due ation of three pupils, the eldest 
12 years of age. A thorough knowledge of English, French, 
and music is required, and one possessed of good experience, 
and from 25 to 30 years of age. Address Box 152, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-straet, Strand, W.C. 


TrRraa ® © bd 

Gov ERNESS, in a clergyman’s family, in 

the country, to undertake the education of four sisters 
(eldest 16, voungest 8) ; must be em pe to impart a sound 
Snglish education, with French and Italian (grammatically 
and conversationally), also music (in practice and theory) and 
drawing. A foreigner, being a Protestant, would not be objec- 
ted to. Address Box 154, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wel Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


GovE XRNESS and COMPANION. The 
advertiser is seeking a lady belonging to the Church of 
England to attend her two daughters. Good music and 
singing indispensable, with domestic habits. Address Box 
156, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, w.c. 


G OVERN ESS ‘PUPIL, who would receive 
the same instruction as the full pupils on half terms, in 
consideration for her services in teaching the juniors and 
assisting with the needlework. The full terms are 30 and 35 
guineas exclusive. Address Box 158, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


OV SRNESS. Wanted, in a_ ladies’ 


school, an English teacher, to take charge of pupils in 
the absence of the principals, also to take care of the young 
ladies’ clothes; she must have been similarly engaged before, 
and bea quick needlewoman. Address Box 160, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10. W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


URSERY GOVERNESS (resident) in a 
tradesman’s family. Must be capable of imparting a 
sound English education. with good music, and also of writing 
well. Ages 5,7,and9 (girls). Address Box 162, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


RESIDED INT ENGLISH GOVERNESS 

vanted in a gentleman’s family in Devonshire. Must 
be capable ofimparting a sound English education, together 
with French, music, and drawing; must also be a member of 
the Church of England, and not under thirty-five years of 
age. The age of children from five to fourteen. Address 
Box 164, aaa Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, § Strand, W.¢ 


SU PERIOR GOVERNESS, in a gentle- 


man’s family, residing a few miles out of London, to 
aeelitnns pupils, the eldest 17. Good music, French, and 
> aay an indispensable ; a good Churchwoman, and age about 
30. Address Box 166, Gratuitous Edueational Registry, 10, 
We ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


N ISTRESS of a mixed school in Devonshire. 


Wanted a pious member of the Church of England. A 
good voice for singing indispensable. Address (with refer- 
ences as to character and qnalifications) Box 168, ‘es ce 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


“A N ARTICLED PUPIL can be peste at 


Michaelmas in a first-class ladies’ school on the south 
coast of Devon. The daughter of a gentleman is required, and 
tobe a member of the Church of England, and not under 11 
years of age. Address Box 170, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10, W W ellington- street, Strand, W.c. 


EDUCATIONAL APPOINTMENTS 
WANT 






































Full particulars of the following Appointments Wanted are 
entered on the Gratuitous Educational Registry. This 
Registry may be inspected, or further particulars will be 
supplied to applicants by letter, without payment of any fee. 
Address the Gratuitous EpucaTIONAL REGISTRY, Critic 
Office, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, W.C. 

Notice.—Applicants by letter should quote the number of the 
“Box” in each case, to facilitate reference ; and alsoinclose a 
stamp for the reply. 

—_——_@——_—_ 


AS ASSISTANT in a school, or tutor in a 
family: age 23. Teaches English and French. the rudi- 
ments of Latin and German, also writing and arithmetic; 
has had experience in tuition both in France and England. 
Terms abont 30/7. per annum, with board and lodging. Address 
Box 221. Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


AS ASSISTANT in a boarding school; 
North of England preferred; age 20. Teaches English 
thoroughly. Salary 301. perannum. Address Box 223, Gra- 
wae Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S ASSISTANT in a small boarding school; 


it near London preferred; age 24. Teaches mathematics 
andthe usual branches of a sound English education, also 
drilling ; has been two years in a training.college, and hadeight 
Years’ experience in tuition. Salary 30/7, and residence. Ad- 
dress Box 225, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S JUNIOR ASSISTANT in town or 
country ge 23. Te aches English and the organ; can 

give high refer es. Salary 25/. perannum. Address Box 227, 
7 ae Education: al Kezistry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand 

















AS ASSISTANT (non-resident) in a day 
school, or Tutor in a family. Qualifications English, 
Latin, Greek, and French, considerable experience in tuition. 
Salary not wnder 70; midland counties preferred; will be 
disengaged at Michaelmas. Address Box 2 29, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.c. 


S VISITING LECTURER on the 
highest branches of classics, history, and theology: 
neighbourhood of London preferred. Terms, if by the year, 
notless than 1501; or as agreed upon by the honr or lecture. 
The advertiser has had the advantage of a — school and 
university education with high honours; M.A. degree. Has 
also had ten years’ experience in public and private tuition. 
Address Box 231, Gratuito us Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, Ww. 


cr . . *y 
S DRILL M. ASTER in schools or families 
in town, or in a large school in the country; the latter 
preferred; age 43; the highest testimonials and references as 
to character and ability. Terms according to time required. 
Address Box 233, hag us Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 


























S FRENCH and GERMAN MASTER; 


age 37. Has resided thirteen years in France and Ger- 
many; has very considerable experience in tuition; teaches 
also drawing if required. Terms 60/. with board and resi- 
dence. Excellent testimonials and references. Address Box 
235, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S MASTER or PROFESSOR in Ladies’ 


College or school (in or near London). Lecturer on 
natural history, natural philosophy and chemistry, or Teacher 
of navigation and nautical astronomy in gentlemen’s schools. 
Teaches arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra, navigation and use 
of sextant, globes, and astronomy, English composition and 
elocation. Age 35. Has had much experience. Address Box 
237, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S MASTER of a national grammar or 


endowed boys’ school; Devonshire preferred, but the 
South of England, and at no great distance from the sea, not 
objected to. Is a certificated master: was trained three 
years at St. Mark's College, Chelsea. Can teach all elemen- 
tary subjects, higher mathematics, vocal music; can train a 
choir, play a small organ or harmonium; has had four years’ 
experience as master of a large school. Salary not less than 
701., exclusive of Goverament aid. Address Box 239, Gratui- 
tous Educational Registry, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, 


S MASTER of a boys’ school, or a mixed 


school, in which advertiser's ¥ ife w ould. superintend the 
needlework ; neighbourhood of London preferred. Was 
trained at Battersea, and is certificated; is a good tenor 
singer, and could lead achoir. Salary (if inder Government) 
not less than 702. with house, including a fixed sum as remu- 
neration to mistress for superintendence of needlework. Ad- 
dress Box 241, Gratuitous Educationa! Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, W.¢ 











A§ MASTER and MISTRESS of a mixed 


or separate national school; in or near London preferred, 
but any other locality not objectedto. The advertiser (age 32) 
has been trained, and is certificated and experienced. His 
wife has also been trained, and is prepared to sit for certificate. 
Salary 90. per annum and residence. Address Box 243, Gra- 
wae Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


> . . ° a 
S VISITING MASTER, for music, singing, 
and German, in schools or private families in or near 
London; has composed several popular songs; was pupil in 
the Roy: al Academies of Berlin and Leipzig; a first-rate pianist 
and singer (tenor); is 28 years of age, and married. Address 
Box 245, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, Ww.c. 
S WRITING MASTER in a large public 
school, or as engineering, architectural, and mechanical 
draughtsman ; is well up in the art of illuminating misse ls, 
manuscripts, &c.; is now engaged on ‘* The Life of Christ,’ 
illuminated sheet containing upwards of 350 figures etched 
with the pen and ink; age 33; is married, and has a family. 
Salary not less than 1307, Address Box 247, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S PROFESSOR of DRAW ING and 


PAINTING in samilies and schools; pupil and exhi- 
bitor of the Royal Academy; received the gold and silver 
medals of the Society of Arts. Gives instruction in all 
branches of his profession, including perspective, practical 
geometry. &c., and can do so in French if required. Age 82. 
Address Box 249, Gr atuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, w.¢ 


S PROFESSOR of ELOCUTION 


Public Reading, Rhetoric, or English Literature, in 
or near London; is a member of one of the learned profes- 
sions; has had large experience and practice; possesses 
numerous testimonials of the highest grade. Address Box 

51, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand. W.c 


Ss PROFESSOR of GERMAN in families 


and schools; also prepares young gentlemen for the 
civil and military examinations; has been an officer in the 
Hanoverian army and the B. G. Legion ; was educated at the 
Military Academy in Hanover, and at the University of 
Gittingen. Reference to families and schools in which he is 
now engaged. Address Box 253, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, We lington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS SCHOOLMASTER, Gonmait, and 
ti CC 


hoir-master; South of England preterred; age 44, and 
married (no family living). The advertiser was trained at 
Bedford, and has had 20 years’ experience in tuition; would 
prefer organ and choir duties without a school, provided some 
additional employment could be obtained. Possesses private 
means. Address Pox 255, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S TEACHER of CLAS SICS and 


a SCIENCE; if in a schvol or college, non-resident; a 
rural district preferred ; age 35. His qualifications result from 
having had a liberal education in early life, passed a distin- 
guished collegiate course, and made literature and science 
his chief pursuits in later years. Address Box 257, Gra- 
tuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
Ww 


S TEACHER in a school or private 


family; in or near London preferred. Holds a dip! oma 
granted to him by the College of Amiens; has had ten vears’ 
experience in tuition; teaches French, mathematies, ‘book- 
keeping, writing, architecture, drawing, &c. Advertiser is a 
Frenchman, possesses a very slight knowledge of English, 
and is 30 years of age. Address Box 259, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, V Ww. AC. 


AS’ TEACHER in a public or private 


school, or as Visiting or Private Tutor to a nobleman’s 
sons. Is a graduate of Oxford; age 44. Teaches English, 
Latin, Greek, and French, mathematics, Euclid, algebra, 
and mensuration. Has had many years’ experience as master 
in grammar schools and as tutor to the sons of noblemen. 
Terms, board and lodging, and from 607. to 1002. per annum, 
according to the number of pupils. Address Box 261, Gratui- 
tous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS TEACHER of Writing, Arithmetic, 


and Algebra, in schools and families. 1 in town or country. 
Has had upwards of 40 years’ experience in London, and has 
taught in many families of distinction. Terms 5s. per lesson 
of one hour. Address Box 263, Gratuitous Educational Re- 
gistry, 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.c 


es ; 

S CLASSICAL TU TOR in a private 
family or first-rate school, by a graduate of Oxford. 
Uindentelies high classics with verse and prose composition, 
French (acquired in France), elementary Hindustani, draw- 
ing, Euclid six books, algebra, statics and dynamics, and 
arithmetic; age 23. Stipend 1007. with board and residence. 
Possesses first-rate te stimonials, and can givejunexceptionable 
references,—Address Box 265, Gratuitous Educational Regis- 
try, 10, Wellington-street, ‘Strand, W.C. 





















































S CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL 


TUTOR; non-resident in London preferred, but not indis- 
pensable. Undertakes also the usual English subjects, French, 
and music ; is well qualified for preparing pupils for the army, 
navy, and civil service examinations. thas nearly three 
years’ experience in tuition ; age 22. Salary not under 80i. if 
resident, if non-resident according | to requireme nts. Address 
Box 267, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


S NON- RESIDENT TUTOR, ina a family 


or school; age 23. Teaches Latin, Greek, English gen 

erally, composition, arithmetic, fi four books ot Euclid, 
rudiments of natural philosophy and chemistry, also music 
(organ). Is the son of a clergyman of the Chure thof England, 
and has had five vears’ experience in tu iti n. Salary not less 
than 907. Has no objection to go abroad ‘AC ldress Box 269, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, W ellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


Al v . 

S PRIVATE TUTOR, or Second Master 
ina small school; age 41. Teaches Greek and Latin? 
Euclid, arithmetic to duodecimals, geogr ay hy ading, elocu- 
tion, drawing (pencil and Indian ink), and flower-painting ; 
has had ten years’ ys som in tuition. Salary from 25/. to 
301. per annum. Address Box 271, Grat us Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington- street, Strand, W.C, 


S PRIVATE TUTOR, by a gr: aduate and 
M.A. of Oxford; age 25. Teach : classics and junior 
mathematics; possesses a knowledge if G rman, French, and 
Italian; has no objection to travel. Salary from 501. to 80/. 
Address Box 273, Gratuitous Education< u Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C. 








os 































AS TUTOR in a family, or - Master in a 


school, resident or non-resident. The advertiser, in 
addition to English subjects generally, including arithmetic 
well, teaches French (acquired in Paris), Italian, and the ru- 
diments of German and Latin. A resident engagement would 
be preferred if liberty could be obtained after half- “past 7 Tors 
o'clock, p.m. Salary 35/. resident, for 45/. non-resident. Ad 
dress Box 275, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Welling- 
ton-street, Strand, Ww.¢ 


S TUTOR rm va or non-resident) in a 
family or school, by a graduate of the university ot 
Durham who took a first class in classical honours, and 1s als: 
alicentiate in theology. Address Box 277, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, St trand, W.C 


A$ TUTOR in a family, or Teacher in a 


good school, by a Cambridge graduate; age 24. 
Teaches English history, geography, mathematics, drawing, 
and elementary French; excels in vocal and instrumental 
music, especially the organ; does not undertake Latin and 
Greek composition ; has naturally a good idea of imparting 
instruction, and possesses great patience and perseverance. 
Salary 80/7. and residence. Address Box 279, Gratuitous Edu- 
c: itional Registry, 10, W ellington-street. Strand. Ww.c, 











AS TUTOR in a family, or as Assistant in 


a school, resident or non- resident. Advertiser is a 
native of Germany, a Protestant, and 27 years of age. Teaches 
French (fluently), German, English, Latin, Greek, mathe- 
matics, natural sciences, and piano; has no object’on t 
travel. Address Box 281, —— Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellincton-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT TUTOR in or near London, 


but Paris or Brussels not objected to. The advertiser i= 
22 years of age, and the son of a clergyman. Teaches classic~ 
and pure mathematics, French, and elementary drawing 
desires an engagement where board, lodging, and laundre «= 
would be given in return for two hours’ daily tuition. Wa 
formerly engaged in preparing boys for the public schoo!s 
and latterly as private tutor to a youth of 18, intended for t! 
army. Address Box 283, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S VISITING or RESIDENT TUTOR: 
age 29. Teaches Italian and French (acquired durir 
a long residence on the Continent), mathematics, and classics. 
fHlas been assistant to a professor at Sandhurst, tutor in 
families, and gives private lessons for the civil service exami- 
nations; has had nine years’ experience in tuition. Terms 
sol. per annum. Address Box 285, Gratuitous Educationa! 
Registry, 10, Wellington- street, ‘Strand, 7. ee 


y + 
S VISITING EXAMINER or TUTOR, 
a graduate in honours of his university, and examiner 
to two public institutions; examines, reports upon, an 
advises on the course of studies in schools preparing for the 
Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, College of Pre- 
ceptors, preliminary literary examinations of the College of 
Surgeons, Apothecaries’ Hall, &c. Fee 2 guineas per day, 
with travelling expenses when beyond London. Lessons 
given in schools on the usual terms. Address Box 287, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


S VISITING TUTOR, by a graduate in 


+ double honours and scholar of the U niversity of Cam- 
bridge, late mathematical tutor in one of the first establish- 
ments for preparing gentlemen for the army, &c. Teaches 
French and German (acquired on the Continent), and 
chemistry (at the College of Chemistry); possesses also some 
know ledge of drawing and music; is 30 years of age, a 
member of the Church of E ngland, and intends to take orders. 
Terms, for a permanent engagement 2s. éd. per hour, for a 
temporary one, Address Box 289, Gratuitous Educationa 
Regi istry, 10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.t 


S VISITING TUTOR, in Loadon < or the 


gPbnrs age 40. Teaches Latin, French, drawing, 
algebra, writing, and arithmetic. Terms, three alternate days 
(of two hours each) for Six Shillings: can give good refe- 
rences. Address een 291. Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellins gton-street, Str: and. W.C. 


























S VISITING TUTOR, to read with 
adults who wish to remedy defective education, or t 
teach boys preparing for the public schoois, &c. The adver- 
tiser is 48 years of age, and has had seven years’, experience as 
a Latin and Greek maste¢ er in a private school, four years in ¢ 
clergyman's family, and thirtee nm years as a visiting tut: r: 
possesses also considerable experience as a lecturer, and so me 
as a writer. Address Bo x 293, Gra uuitoas Educationa! 
Registry, 10, Welling gton-street, Strand, W 


A® ~ ENGLISH GOV ERNESS i in n a family 


or school, in Germany or France; age 23. Teaches Eng 
lish, music, singing, French, and« - iwing z; has had six years 
experience in tuition. Address b« 5, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry. 10, Wellin: wton-street, Strand, W.C. 


“A S DAILY GOVE RNES 


hood of Bromp 
Teaches music, sin; 
ments of German, and tl g 
a retired aioe *in the army. 
Salary required from 4 4 
Box 2 ‘Gratuitous Education: 
street, Strand, WC. 




















S; the neighbour- 
ston preferred; age 27. 
ed in France), rudi- 
. Is the daughter of 
bly connected. 
€ ces.—Address 
stry, 10, Wellington- 
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OCCASIONAL 
y immaterial; age 28. Under- 
takes to teach thorough E sh, music, French (for which a 
first-class diploma was awarded), and the rudiments of Ger- 
man. Has resided fortwo years in a nobleman’s family in 
Paris; since then has given daiiy lessons. Terms according to 
requirements and the number “of pupils.—Address Box 299, 
Gratuitous E dacational Registry, 10, Wellington -street, 

i, W.¢ 


Strand, a nt BA <i 
+r — + 

S DAILY o or RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 

in England or abroad; age 38. Teaches English in its 
various branches, French and German grammatically and 
conversationally. Is experienced in tuition; has spent two 
years in France and fifteen months in Germany. Would not 
object to accompany a family to Australia.—Address Box 
391, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, WA 


S DAILY GOV ERNESS. ¢ or three hours 


daily in exchange for board and lodging ; Hertfordshire 
preferred. Teaches English, French, Italian, music, and 


S DAILY or 


GOVERNESS; local 


% 



























drawing. Salary according to what is required. Or an 
appointment on the Continent, having resided several years 
abroad. Address Box * 


3, Gratnitous Educational Registry, 
10, Ww ellington-street Strand, Cc. 


a y 2 

S DAILY GOVERNESS; a . seaport in 
Wales or Scotland preferred: has had five years’ ex- 
perience in tuition: is a Protestant, and can give good 
references; would have no objection to act as companion to a 
single lady or widow ¢ r in England or abroad. Salary 
not less than 601. Address Box 305, G ratuitous Education: ul 
Registry, 10, Wellingt« n-street | Strand, Ww. 


S FINISHING GOVE RNESS._ Teaches 


English thoroughly, German, good music, fluent French ; 
has had seven years’ exp verience in tuition. No objection to 
travel, or to enter a fo reign family of distinction ; age 30. A 
liberal salary required. Address Box 307, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Regist ry, 10, Wel lin gton-street, Str ind, W.¢ 


y 

A S FINISHING GOV ERNESS ; the the 

vicinity of London preferred. Is a first-rate musician, 
and teaches music and singing quite professionally, also the 
French and German languages, and the several branches of 
an English education. 30 years of age, and has lived in 
several distinguished families; possesses very good testi- 
monials. Salary required 80 neas. Address Box 309, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, W.C. 


ATATTC wm + x : 
S FINISHING GOVERNESS (resident) 
in a family; the Continent preferred. Attainments, 
German and French spoken with ease, sufficient knowledge 
of Italian and Spanish for rei iding and translation, music and 
singing a acquire d abr ssesses Considerable experience in 
tuition. Sal: ary required, if in Engl: and 80 guineas, if on the 
Continent 100. Address Box 811, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry. 10. Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


ADIN . — — : 
S FRENCH GOVERNESS in a first-class 
school (south of England preferred), or in a private 
family. Brevetée par l’'Acadéemie Francaise. Is the daughter 
ofa French pastor. Has ox. erience in teaching, both in 
schools and families. Age 25. Address Box 313, Gratui- 
Wie. Educational Reg stry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 







































S GOVERNESS in a a family o or school ; 


age 30. Qualified to teach English, French, and music. 

Has had ten years’ experience intuition, Is the daughter ofa 

clergym: an of the Established Church. Salary not less than 

251. Address Bo Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington- ~street, Strand, W.C. 4 


y 

S GOVERNESS in a fa umily, ¢ or Teacher in 
aschool; age 20. Teaches English, French, rudiments of 
German, and music ; has been junior teacher in a school for 
two years; possesses an admirable method of imparting in- 
struction ; her patience and pers ever rance with young childre n 

is great. A pious home is of more > importance than a large 
salary. 7, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 








Address Box 317, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


S GOVERNESS in a family in or near 

a large town. ts ympetent to teach English generally, 

music, drawing in various styles, Frenc h, and German; has 

resided in France for some time, and had nearly five years’ 

experience in teachin 21. Salary at least 30/. Address 

Box 319, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, Ww < 









S GOVERNESS in a clergyman’s or 
private gentleman's family; no particular county pre- 


ferred; age 19. Competent to give instruction in the general 
routine of an English edue ti yn, With music and singing 
French and drawing if required. Has been educated for teach- 
ing, and has had three vears’ expe rience in tuition. Would 
refer children ae 3 twelve years of age. Salary 202. with 
aundry expenses. Address Box 321, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Welling ton-street, Stré and, W.C. 








yr 
S GOVERNESS in a family ; the South 
of England or a midland county preferred; age 31. 
Teaches English in its usual branches, French (acquired in 
Paris), and music: has had 13 years experience in tuition; 
would prefer a famil y where there are two or three children 
under 12 years of rannum. Address Box 
, 10, Wellington-street, 








323, Gratuitous Educatic ma ‘7 
Strand. W.¢ 


y { 
Regi 





SG OVE RNESS in a family ; loc: ality i im- 
material; age 27. Te aches thorough E nglish, French, 

and German (acquired during a long residence in Paris and 
Germany), good music, drawing, and water colours. Terms 
70l. per annum. Addré Bo , Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Welling gton-street, Strand, wc. 












S GOVERNESS in a family, in or near 

London preferred; age 23. Professes to teach English 
in all its branches, French and music thorough g 
rudiments of Latit nand Italian. Salary 35/. to 40/. per annum, 
Address Box 327, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
W ellington-street t, Strand, W.C. ‘ 


S GOVERNESS; a daily engagement 
preferred; if resident. to be near London. Teaches 
English, French, music, and rudimentary drawing. Studied 
French under two eminent native professors, and music under 
a talented musician. Has some e Xperience in tuition; age 27 
Address; Box 329, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, W el- 
lington street, Strand, W “C. 


S GOV ERNESS; » a midland county pre- 


ferred; age 30. Teaches Eng slish thoroughly, French 
(acquired in Paris), German, music, and singing, E as had ten 
years’ experience in tuition; isa member of the Church of 
England; prefers beginning pupils under 14. Salary from 607. 
to 701, ontendion to circumstances. Add iress Box 331, Gra- 























tnitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





A S GOVERNESS in a family; age 26. 

Teaches French, music, singing. and drawing, with the 
usual branches of an English education. Remuneration from 
35/. to 40/1, Address Box 333, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S GOVERNESS in a private family ; in or 
4 near London preferred ; age 23. Teaches English in all 
its branches, music thoroughly, and the rudiments of Latin 
and Italian. Possesses some experience in tuition. Unex- 
ceptionable references. Salary 35/. to 401. Address Box 385, 
Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, 
Strand, w.c. 


S GOVERNESS in a school, within a few 

miles of London; age 26. Is competent to teach Eng- 

lish, and is willing to attend to pupils after school hours; is a 

member of the Chureh of England, and can give excellent 

references. Salary trom 138i. to ‘201, Address Box 337, Gratui- 

tous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.C. 


7TY > - = ° 
A S NURSERY GOVERNESS  ; locality 
A immaterial; age 21. Teaches English and the rudimerts 
of music; is fond of children; not held an engagement befc re; 
respectably connected; is the daughter of a retired officer in 
the army. Terms to be agreed upon. Address Box 339, Gra- 
oy al ‘Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 
W.¢ 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS; no prefer- 
ence as to locality; age 24. Competent to teach the 
various branches of an English education, with drawing; not 
held any situation before; has always lived in the country; 
good references. Salary required 15/7, and laundry expenses, 
Address Box 341, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.Cc. 


AS NURSERY GOVERNESS, competent 
to impart a plain English education; not particular as 

to salary, which would be moderate; age 27. Has some ex- 
erience in tuition. Address Box 343, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-treet. Strand, W.C. 





























S NURSERY GOVERNESS; no objec- 


tion to go abroad, or to travel with a family. Tes ae 
English, French. rndiments of music and drawing ; possesses 
experience in tuition; good references. Salary required quite 
small. Address Box 545. ‘manana Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington- -street, w. 


S NURSERY GOVERNESS, to take 


charge of two or three little children. Can instruct in 
the rudiments of music. Or as companion, amanuensis, &c. 
Has had charge of children, and has been companion to a lady. 
Salary 20l. Address Box 347, Gratnitous Educational Registry, 
10, W ellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


AS NURSERY GOVERNESS; London 

preferred; age 30. Teaches English, good music, 
eg and dancing ; can give a five years’ reference to a 
good family. Salary 18/. to 201. Address Box 349, Gra- 
caitous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 








S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 
family; age 22. Teaches English, French, music, 
drawing, and Latin; has had one year and a half’s experience. 
Salary required 302. Address Box 371, Gratuitous Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 





A S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, in a family 

in or near London, by a young lady, wae gives instruc- 
tion in the usual routine of an English education, music, and 
French. Would prefer pupils under twelve years of age. 
Excellent references to clergymen and others. Salary 25/. 
Address Box 373," “Gratuitous Educational R egistry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a family ; 


age 30. Is desirous of meeting with comfortable board 
and lodging, near town, in exchange for a few hours’ daily 
instruction. Teaches English, music, singing, drawing, and 
the rudiments of French. Has been three months in the 
Home and Colonial Training School. Young children pre- 
ferred. Address Box 375, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 
oO vr VYeyog * 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a clergy- 
man’s or gentleman's family. Undertakes to teach 
thorough English, French, and music, to young pupils; has 
taught some years in a school; very high references can be 
giveu. Salary 20 guineas with laundry expenses, 25 without. 
Address Box 377, on Educational Registry, 10, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, W.C 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS; in or near 
London preferred; age 51. Teaches English, French, 
music, drawing, and Latin. Has had 10 years’ experience. 
Religious principles Evangelical. Address Box 379, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 19, Wellington-street, Strand, W.c. 











S VISITING GOVERNESS in families 


or schools. Advertiser = anativeof North Germany, 
a Protestant, and 28 vears of ag Teaches German, French, 
music, &¢c.; the vicinity of I ampstead, Highgate, &c. pre- 
ferred. Has been resident governess in families of distinction, 
and to which she has the advantage of referring. Testimonials 
are first-rate. Salary must be liberal, and in proportion to 
the time required. Address Box 381, Gri 7 Educational 
Registry, 10, Wellington- street, Strand. W.¢ 





rt y 

AS VISITING MUSICAL GOV ERNESS; 

locality preferred, Hampstead, Highgate, St. John’s 
Wood, and Finchley-road. Qualifications are great natural 
ability, combined with long experience, gained in superior 
families and in the advertiser's own establishment. Terms, 
by the lesson, 10s. 6d. ; acourse of twelve lessons, five guineas 
and a half;’ arrangements with schools by the quarter. 
Address Box 383, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, § "Strand, W.C. 


AS TEACHER in a school, or Resident 
Governess in a family; no preference as to locality; 
age 24. Iscapable of imparting a good English education in 
all its branches, with French, and the rudiments of music; 

has considerable experience in tuition. Remuneration asked 
251. The highest reference to ladies with whom she has lived, 

and to others, can be given. Address Box 385, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W C. 














age 23. Teaches English in every 
branch, French (acquired: on the Continent). and the rudiments 
of German if required. Is a member ofthe Church of England, 
sias held two educational engagements, and can give high 
references. Address Box 351, =e Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, w.¢ 


S NURSERY GOV ERNESS, or Teacher 


in a school; age 20. Is qualified to impart a sound 
English education, with the rudiments of French and music. 
Salary from 15. upwards. Address Box 353, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, W ), Wellington- street, , Strand, W.C, 


S RESIDENT or DAILY GOVERNESS; 


if daily, in the neighbourhood of Hackney, Clapton, 
Kingsland, or Dalston: age 21. Teaches English, French, and 
German, acquired in this country. Was English teacher in a 
school in Germany. Possesses much patience, is fond of 
children, and is a member of a church. A pious home pre- 
ferred to alarge family. Address Box 355, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT MUSIC GOVERNESS 


in aschool; age 23. Teaches also the art of modelling 
wax flowers, as wellas calisthenic exercises. Salary required 
201. Satisfactory references. Address Box 357, Gratuitous 
Educational Registry. 10, Wellington-street, § Strand, W.C. 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a school 


or private family ; France preferred, and, if possible, 
Paris; age 21. Is competent to teach English in all its 
branches, French, and music; has been engaged for the last 
three years as governess in highly respectable ‘families. Terms 
35 guineas. Address Box 35 Gretuitous Educational 

Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 
The 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS, 


advertiser is competent to give instruction in good 
music, drawing, French, German, and Italian, and is willing to 
devote three hours daily in tuition, in return for a home and 
board for herself and daughter (J1 years of age); is a near 
relation to a well-known artist and to a professor of music; 
age 56. Address Box 361, G —s Educational Registry, 
10, Wellington-street, Strand, 


S RESIDENT GOVERNESS ; age 25. 
Teaches English in all the usual branches, music, 
French (acquired in France), landscape drawing and pastels ; 
has two — experience in tuition. Salary : 501. Address 
30x 363, Gratui tous Educational Registry, 10, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.¢ 


Ss RESIDEN’ » GOVERNESS; age 26. 


Teaches English thoroughly, French, music, Italian, 
and the rudiments of German, Latin, and drawing. Salary 
from 491. to 507. Would not object to a situation as daily go- 
verness at a salary of 80/. Religious principles, Evangelical 
Church of England. Address Box 365, Gratuitous Educa- 
tional Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C 


AS RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a 


family where the children are not very young. The 
advertiser is 19 years of age, and competent to teach English 
in every branch, astronomy, &c., French, music, drawing, 
and the rudiments of Latin. Was educated at a first-rate 
boarding school. Salary not under 20/. Unexceptionable 
references can be given. Address Box 367, Gratuitous Edu- 
cational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C, 


~ os > = . > 
S RESIDENT GOVERNESS in a pious 

family; London or the North of Ireland preferred; 
age 28. Can teach English thoroughly, French grammatically 
and conversationally (acquired abroad), German, the rudi- 
ments of Latin, music practically and theoretically, and 
drawing. The children not to be under seven or Myint: years of | 
age. Salary from 50/. to 607. Address Box 369, Gratuitous 


AS? NURSERY GOVERNESS; in or near 
London preferred ; 
































Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street. Strand, Ww.c, 


S FRENCH TEACHER in a school. 


The neighbourhood of Clifton, near Bristol, preferred, 
but not indispensable; age 19. [s qualified to teach French, 
the rudiments of German and drawing, also useful and orna- 
mental needlework. Has experience in tuition. Terms about 
20, Address Box 887, Gratuitous Educational Registry, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


S JUNIOR TEACHER in a school, or 


Nursery Governesses in a family. The friends of two 
young ladies, 17 and 19, are desirous of meeting with ithe 
above situations for them. Address Box 389, “Gratuitous 
Educational Registry, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W Cs 


NIVERSITY of LONDON.— 

The REGULATIONS relating to Matriculation, and to 

Degrees in Arts, Science, and Medicine, having been recently 

revised, COPIES of them may be obtained on application to 
the Registrar. 

DEGREES IN SCrENCE.—Candidates who shall have attained 
the age of 22 years will be admitted to the First B Sc. Exa- 
mination in the years 1861, 1862, and 1863, without pevious 
m: triculation. Crndidates who shall have taken a Degree in 
Artsin any of the Universities of the United Kingdom will 
be admitted to the B. Sc. Examination withon, matriculation. 

A Second B. Sc. Examination will be held in October rext, 
to which Bachelors of Arts of this University, and Under- 
graduates who have passed the First M.B. Examination, will 
boty admitted without having passed the First b. Sc. Examina- 

A New Edition of the CALENDAR, containing the Revised 
Regulations, with the Examination Papers for the present 
year, up to this date, will shortly be issued. 

By order of the Senate, 
WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M. D., Registra. 


_ Burlington. House, Aug. 10. 7 shen 
1 NIVERSITY COLLE GE, LONDON.— 
Under the Government of the Council of the College. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Head Master—THOMAS HEWITT KEY, A.M. 

The SCHOOL will REOPEN on TUESDAY, September 25, 
for New Pupils. All the boys must appear in their places 
without failon WEDNESDAY, the 26th, at a Quarter past 
Nine o'clock. 

‘The Session is divided into Three Terms, viz., from the 25th 
of September to Christmas, from Christmas to Easter, and 
from Easter to the Ist of August. 

The Yearly Payment for each Pupil is 18/., of which 67. is 
paid in advance in each Term. The hours of attendance are 
from a Quarter past Nine to Three-quarters past ‘three o'clock. 
The Afternoons of Wednesdays and Saturdays are devoted 
exclusively to Drawing. 

The subjects taught are—Reading, Writing, the Enzlish, 
Latin, Greek, French, and German Languages; Ancient and 
En“lish History, Geography, Physical and Political, Arith- 
metic and Book-keeping, the Elements of Mathematics, 
Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, Social Science, Gym- 
nasties, Fencing, and Drawing. 

Any Pupil may omit Greek, or Greek and Latin, and devote 
his whole attention to the other Branches of Education. 

There is a General Examination of the Pupils at the end of 
the Session, and the Prizes are then given. 

At the end of each of the first Two Terms there are Short 
Examinations, which are taken into account in the General 
Examination. No absence by a boy from any one of the 
Examinations of his classes is permitted, except for reasons 
submitted to and approved by the Head Master. 

The Discipline of the School is maintained without Corporal 
Punishment. A Monthly ens of the conduct of each Pupil 
is sent to his Parent or Gua 

— Particulars may be obtained at the Office of the 


College 
HAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
The College Lectures in the Classes of the Faculty of 

















Medicine will commence on MONDAY, the 1st of October; 
those of the Faculty of Arts on TUESDAY, the 16th of 
October. 

August, 1860, 
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|] ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 


PROSPECTUS for the Academical Year commencing 
October 1, 1860 (containing information about the several de- 
partments of Theology, General Literature, Medicine, Engi- 
neering, and Military Science, as well as about the School and 
the Evening Classes), is NOW READY, and will be sent on 
application to J, W. Cunningham, Esq., Secretary. 

R. W. JELF, D D.. Principal, 


| ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. — The 

SCHOOL.—The School will REOPEN on TUESDAY, 
Sept. 18, 1860, at which time New Pupils will be admitted. 
The School is divided into Two Parts: 

1. The Division of Classics, Mathematics, and General Lite- 
rature; the studies in which are directed to prepare Pupils for 
the Universities, for the Theological, General Literature, and 
Medical Departments of King’s College, and for the Learned 
Professions. 

2. The Division of Modern Instruction; including Pupils 
intended for General and Mercantile Pursuits, for the Classes 
of Architecture, Engineering, and Military Sciences in King's 
College, for the Military Academies, for the Civil Service, for 
the Royal Navy, and for the Commercial Marine. 

For full information apply to J. W. Cunningham, Esq., 
Secretary. R. W. JELF, D.D.. Principal. 

al al 4 
KiXe’s COLLEGE, LONDON. 
DEPARTMENT of GENERAL LITERATURE and 
SCIENCE.—The Lectures will commence on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 2, 1860. 

The Classes in this department are adapted for those who 
purpose to offer themselves either for the Royal Indian Civil 
Service or to proceed to the Universities, 

_ The following are the subjects embraced in this course: 
Divinity—The Rey. the Principal; the Kev. E. H. Piumptre, 








Classical Literature—Professor, Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A.; 
Lecturer, H. Daniel, Esq., B.A.; Assistant-Lecturer, Rev. 
J.J. Heywood, M.A. 

Mathematics—Professor, Rev. T. G. Hall, M.A.; Lecture:, 
Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A. ; Assistant-Lecturer, Rev. W. Howse, 


English Language and Literature—Professor, the Rev. J. 8. 
Brewer, M.A. 
Modern History—Professor, C. H. Pearson, M.A. 
en C. K. Mariette, and M. Stievenard, Lec- 
urer. 
German—Dr. Bernays. 
For full particulars apply to 
J. W. CUNNINGHAM, Esa., Secretary. 
v ~ ‘ 
KS G’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
EVENING CLASSES.—The following CLASSES will 
be RE-OPEN ED on Monday, October 15:— 
Divinity—Rev. Dr. Plumptre, M.A. 
Latin—Rey. C. U. Dasent, M.A., Rev. A. I. M‘Caul, MLA., 
John Lamb, Esq., and Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
Greek—C. H. O. Daniel, Esq., B.A., Rev. A. I. M‘Caul, M.A., 
J. Lamb, Esq., Rev. W. Howse, M.A. 
— Mariette, Messrs. Stievenard, Thibaudin, and 





German—Rey. Dr. Wintzer, Herr Schneider. 
Italian—Prof. Pistrucci. 
English Language, &c.—H. Morley, Esq., Rey. O. Adolphus, 


History and Geography of England—Decimus Sturges, Esq., 
B.A., William Hughes, Esq., F.R.G.S. 

Mathematics—Rev. T. A. Cock, M.A., G. R. Smalley, Esq., 
B.A., T. S. Carte, Esq., M.A. 

Arithmetic and Bookkeeping—James Haddon, Esq., M.A. 

Principles of Commerce—Prof. Leone Levi. 

Drawing—Prof. De la Motte. 

The Elements of Chemistry—Prof. C. L. Bloxam. 

Mechanics—G. R. Smalley, Esq., B.A. 

Physiology—Prof. Beale, M.B. 

Botany— -rof. Bentley, F.L.S, 

Economic Science and Statistics—Rey. Prof. Rogers, M.A. 

Experimental Physics—Prof. Maxwell, M.A. 

A Prospectus will be sent free on application to J. W. 

CUNNINGHAM, Esq., King’s College, London, and a detailed 

Syllabus of the Lectures on receipt of three postage-stamps, 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, CORK, 
SESSION 1860-6. 
MATRICULATION AND SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 
IONS 


On TUESDAY, the 16th of OCTOBER next, at Ten o'clock, 
am., an EXAMINATION will be held forthe MATRICULA- 
TION of STUDENTS in the FACULTY of ARTS, MEDI- 
CINE, and LAW, and in the DEPARTMENTS of CIVIL 
ENGINEERING and AGRICULTURE, 

The Examinations for Scholarships will commence on Tues- 
day, the 16th of October. The Council have the power of con- 
ferring at these Examinations TEN SENIOR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of the value of 40/. each, viz.: Seven in the Faculty of 
Arts, Two in the Faculty of Medicine, and One in the Faculty 
of Law: and FORTY-FIVE JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, 
viz. : Fifteen in Literature, and Fifteen in Science, of the value 
of 242. each; Six in Medicine, Three in Law, and Two in Civil 
Engineering, of the value of £01. each; and Four in Agricul- 
ture, of the value of 15/. each. 

Prospectuses, containing full information as to the subjects 
of the Examinations, &c., may be had on application to the 
Registrar. By order of the President. 
me ROBERT J. KENNY, Registrar. 

. Tro Qn al ‘ ’ © 
(THE QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY in 








IRELAND. 
QUEEN'S COLLEGE, BELFAST. 

The College Session for 1860-61 will begin on TUESDAY, 
the 16th OCTOBE R, when the examinations will commence. 

he College Lectures in the Faculties of Arts and Medicine, 
and in the Departments of Engineering and Agriculture, will 
begin on November Ist; the Law Lectures on December Ist. 

ifty-five Junior and Senior Scholarships, varying in value 
from 15/. to 401, are awarded by annual examination in the 
several departments. 

ligher Courses have been arranged for Students intending 
to become candidates for University Honours, or for appoint- 
ments in the Civil Service of India, or for commissions in the 
Royal Artillery and Engineers. 

The ordinary Classes embrace the branches required for ex- 
aminations for the home Civil Service. 

COLLEGE CERTIFICATE OF PROFICIENCY.—The 
Council have instituted a course of Instruction of two years’ 
duration, and will give a College Certificate of Proficiency to 
— a pursue it, and comply with the prescribed regu- 
cdurther information will be found in the “ Belfast Queen's 

ollege Calendar” for 1860, or may be had, on application, from 
the Registrar. By order of the President, 

sales RICHARD OULTON, Registrar. 
_ Queen’s College, Belfast, July 1860. 


ESTMIN STER SCHOOL.—ONE 
Fous V ACANT SCHOLARSHIP, on Bishop Williams's 
‘oudation, will be filled up on Thursday, the 27th day of 
pete i next, at this School. Preference will be given to 
pore noe who are natives of Wales, and (in default of such) 
= sy born within the diocese of Lincoln, and candi- 
as - orn within the liberties of Westminster are o. 
= a somaeeted that application by candidates or their friends 
A ade, and certificates of baptism sent, to the Head Master, 
2 an 8 Yard, W estminster, on or before Wednesday, the 26th 
ay of September inst., and candidates are to present them- 
selves on Thursday, the 27th of September next, at 12 o'clock. 
The yearly dividend covers the expenses of tuition. 





HE COLLEGE, ISLE of CUMBRAE.— 
Students from the English Universit.e; are received 
during the Long Vacation. Terms (including tuition twice a 
bog Ten Guineas per month. Vice-Provest and Tutor, the 
Rev. I. G. CAZENOVE, M.A., Oxon. 
For further particulars address the Rev. the Vice-PRovost, 
The College, Isle of Cumbrae, by Gi eenock, Scotland. 


NEW COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD.— 


The School having been placed upon a new footing, and 
the premises much enlarged, it is proposed to INCREASE the 
NUMBER of BOARDERS not on the Foundation. The 
Younger Boys are prepared for the Winchester College Elec- 
tion—the Seniors for the University. 

For particulars apply to Rev. W. TcucKWELL, 28, Holywell, 
Oxford. Head Master. 


~ Y@ *) Ty’ wrod . al 
HE NEXT SESSION of the EDIN- 
BURGH ACADEMY will commence on MONDAY, 
Ist October, at Ten o'clock, when Mr. WEIR will; open the 
First or Junior Class. 

The Academy is an Institution in which Young Gentle- 
men from Eight or Ten to Sixteen or Seventeen Years of 
Age, or upwards, receive a thorough Education in Classics, 
Modern Languages, Mathematics, and English Literature. 

Although the Academy is essentially a Classical Institu- 
tion, a Modern Side has been added to the School for the 
advantage of Young Gentlemen who mean to enter the 
Military or Civil Service, or to follow pursuits in which an 
extensive acquaintance with the Classics is not required. 

On FRIDAY 28th and SATURDAY 29th SEPTEMBER, 
attendance will be given at the Academy from Twelve to 
Three o'clock, for the enro.ment of New Pupils. Any addi- 
tional information may be obtained from Mr Pattison, Clerk 
to the Directors, No. 21, St. Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, 

BOARDERS are received by— 

The RECTOR, 62, Great King-street, 
Mr. THOMPSON, 3, Brandon-street, 
Mr. CARMICHAEL, 33, East Claremont-street ; and 
Mr. MACLEAN, Chance Lot, Bonnington. 
LORETTO HOUSE, Musselburgh, near 
Edinburgh.—BOARD and EDUCATION 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the PISHOP of EDINBURGH. 
Head Master—The Rev. THOMAS LANGHORNE, M.A,, 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 
Assisted by resident masters, and masters from Edinburgh for 
particular branches. 

The Mansion-house of Loretto was opened as an educa- 
tional establishment in 1829. It is situate on the coast of the 
Frith of Forth, and is contiguous to the spacious common 
known as the Links of Musselburgh. 

The school will reassemble, after the holidays, on Tuesday, 
the Isth September. A few vacancies remain to be filled up. 

Aplication to be made to the Head Master. 

Loretto House, August 16, 1860, 


: r 
DUCATION in HANOVER.—Dr. 
AUGUSTUS W. PETERS, No. 5, Glocksee-Strasse, 
Hanover, a Protestant and a Graduate of the University of 
Gottingen, assisted by an English Graduate and by a Member 
of the Université de France, resident in the establishment, a: d 
exclusively attached to it, as well as the most eminent Pro- 
fessors of the town, RECEIVES a select number of PUPILS, 
the sons of gentlemen, for whom (while the strictest attention 
is paid to their studies) all the comforts of a cheerful Home 
are provided. The pupils are admitted to attend Divine Ser- 
vice in the King’s English Chapel. German in its purest 
dialect and French are made the medium of conversation. 
Terms, from 60 to 80 guineas; no extras whatever. Refe- 
rences given to the Hanoverian Legation in London. 


DUCATION.—In a very superior Esta- 
blishment YOUNG LADIES are received—number 
not exceeding eighteen. Terms, to include board, instruction 
in French, English, and Music, 35 to 45 guineas. Masters of 
eminence attend for all accomplishments. The domestic 
arrangements replete with every comfort, with an excellent 
ground for recreation. 
For particulars address “ D. G.,"” Wray’s Musical and 
Fancy Repository, Blackheath Village, S.E. 


4 COMFORTABLE HOME, good healthy 

Sea-air, and a very fair average of Educational advan- 
tages for Girls, are offered in a school situated in one of the 
healthiest and prettiest parts of the Cornish coast. 

The principals are two Ladies, sisters, who have both re- 
sided in France, and one of whom was for three years in an 
Educational Establishment in Germany. 

Two ladies, who may desire a delightfully mild residence 
for the Autumn and Winter months, can be received as 
Parlour Boarders. 

A Young Lady as an Articled Pupil is required. 

Address “H. O.,"" No. 531, Critic Mer 10, Wellington- 


street, Strand, London, W. 
UNION.— 


Y ‘ ry’ 
REAT BOUGHTON 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the Guardians of 
this Union will on SATURDAY, the 22nd day of SEP- 
TEMBER 1860, proceed to APPOINT a SCHOOLMIS- 
TRESS for their Workhouse School, at a salary of 30/. per 
annum, with board and washing and furnished apartments. 
Candidates must be single women, or widows without in- 
cumbrance. Applications, in the handwriting of applicants, 
stating age, &c., with testimonials, must be sent to me on or 
before the 20th of September, and indorsed, ** Application for 
the office of Schoolmistress.’’ None need attend before the 
Guardians on the day of election unless written to by me. 


3y order, 
WM. NITTALN, Clerk to the Guardians. 
8, Abbey-square, Chester. a sea 
T° SCHOOLMASTERS, Collegiate and 
Grammer-School Proprietors, and others.—To be LET 
on LEASE or otherwise, with immediate possession, 
LEWESFORD HOUSE, Hitchin, Herts, forty-five minutes’ 
ride only from London, on the Great Northern Railway. The 
house is just at the outskirts of the town, well situate, high 
and dry, and in a proverbially healthy district, being ona 
gravelly and chalk soil. Itis a substantially brick-built re- 
sidence, and contains good entrance hall, parlour, drawing 
room, morning room, study, housekeeper’s room, and sixteen 
bed chambers, capital kitchen, and other most convenient in 
and out door domestic oftices, spacious dry cellarage, a prin- 
cipal and secondary staircase, three pumps (one for soft and 
two for hard water). Gas and water laid on throughout the 
entire house. A well inclosed and screened playground, and 
an inner playground, with open sheds thereto for wet weather; 
a lawn, kitchen garden, partly walled, and well clothed and 
stocked with fruit trees. Immediately opposite the house is an 
inclosed piece of grass land, completely supervised from the 
house, a portion of which is to be let therewith large enough 
for cricket and other recreations. The above premises are in 
excellent order and repair, and fit for immediate occupation. 
Fifty boys can be well accommodated. They are every way 
adapted as a first-class school or collegiate or grammar 
school establishment. The school room and dining room are 
spacious, well lighted, and lofty, and are equally suited as a 
family residence. 
For further particulars and terms, and for cards to view, 
apply to Messrs. Jackson and Son, Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, Hertford and Ware; Mr. Geo. Jackson, Auctioneer 



































and Appraiser, Hitchin and Baldock, Herts; or to Messrs. 
Driver, 5, Whitehall, 5. W. 


CHOOL PARTNERSHIP.—A Lady who 


has had much experience in tuition and is well connected 
wishes to meet with a PARTNER to join herin purchasing a 
first-class school afew miles from London. <A half partner- 
ship would require 2007. capital. A Jady of musical talent 
preferred. 
Address “B. M.,” Mr. Scripps’s, News Agent, South 
Molton-street, Bond-street, W. 


% ry nad Al . 
GCHOLASTIC.—To be LET, and possession 

: to be taken at Michaelmas next, a genteel RESIDENCE, 
situate a short distance from the town of Chipping Ongar, in 
which a boarding school is established. The occupant, whose 
ill-health obliges her to relinquish, wishes to state that if the 
furniture is taken by her successor the coming in will be un- 
usually reasonable. 

Address “Mr. B.,"’ Post-oftice, Ongar, Essex. 














SALES BY AUCTION. 
UBLIC SALE OF ANCIENT 


PAINTINGS of different schools, drawings, estampes, 
objets d'art, &c., composing the gallery of the late M. 
TANGE. This sale will take place in his house in Lille, 
France, on the 17th of SEPTEMBER and following days. 
Public exhibition on the 15th and léth September, 

Catalogues delivered at M. M. Farrer's, 106, New Bond- 
street, and Colnaghi’s, 14, Pall-mall East, London. 


PUBLIC SALE OF ORIENTAL 

-& PEARLS, &c., just imported, to the value of upwards 
of 20,000., will be held at No. 11, Great Tower-street, London, 
on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, at ONE precisely, 

Catalogues and further particulars may be had of Brown,t 

Buck.ey, and Co., East India sworn Brokers, 11 Grea 
Tower-street. 
i’ R. H. HARTUNG, Leipzig, will SELL 
+ by AUCTION, OCTOBER 22, and following days, the 
Valuable LIBRARY of the late CHR. HENRY MONICKE, 
particularly rich in LINGUISTIC—Anglo-sSaxon, Icelandic, 
Gothic, English, and Old German —~ LITERATURE; in 
Romance Languages, Sanscrit, Shakespeare Literature. 

Catalogues will be sent post-free for 6d., by application to 
WILLIAMS and NorGare, Importers of Foreign Books, 14, 
Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London. 

Sale of important old Dutch Pictures, at Amsterdam. 
,cQ : . , : 
\ ESSKS. ROOS, DE BRIS, and 
4 ENGELBERTS, directors of the sales of fine arts, 
intend to SELL by public AUCTION, on TUESDAY, 
OCTOBER 30, some precious Ancient DUTCH PICTURES; 
among which especially excel the portrait of Gerard Dow, 
by himself; two portraits, represented in full length, by P. 
Van Slengelandt; portrait of a lady, by Van Mieris; and 
other fine pictures, old drawings, and etchings, which 
belonged tothe late Highborn Daniel Hooft, J. b. Z. 
Valuable Patent.—The Atmospheric Clock. 
\ R. EDWARD LUMLEY will SELL by 
d\ AUCTION, at Garraway's, Change-alley, Cornhill, on 
Tuesday, Sept. 11, at 12 for 1, by direction of the mortgagee, 
the valuable PATENT RIGHTS, for England, Wales, &c., 
granted to G. T. Peppe for his invention of * Improvements in 
Timekeepers, known as the Atmospheric Clock.” 

Particulars and conditions of sale may be had of J. 8. SALA- 
MAN, Esq., Solicitor, 20, Moorgate-street, E.C. ; at Garraway's ; 
and at Mr. LUMLEY’s offices, No. 67, Chancery-lane, where a 
specification and an atmospheric clock may be seen. 





To Bookbinders, Wholesale Stationers, and Fancy Box- 
makers.—Highly important Sale of Millboards, Box, Lace, 
and Hosiery Cards. * ; 

MEssBs. BUTCHER will SELL by 

4 AUCTION, without reserve, in consequence of a dis- 

solution of partnership, at Garraway's Coffeehouse, Cornhill, 

London, on Friday, Sept. 14, at 12, about 2100 bundles of 

superior MILLBOARDS, box, lace, and hosiery cards, lying 

at Brook’s-wharf, Upper Thames-street, London, where the 
same may be viewed any day prior to ‘he sale upon applying 
to Mr. GRAHAM. 
Catalogues may be had seven days previous to the auction, 
at the offices, 37, Bedford-row, W.C. 





To Bookbinders and others. : 

\ ESSRS. DAVIS and JOHNSTONE have 
a received instructions from the Assignees of Mr. C. S. 
Davis to SELL by AUCTION, on the premises, No. 92, Gos- 
well-street, on Thursday the 13th inst., at 12 for 1 o’clock, the 
whole of the valuable PLANT, Trade Utensils, Stock, and 
Effects of a BOOKBINDER and STATIONER; comprising 
the excellent cutting, ploughing, and other presses, embossing 
and lettering tools, materials, stationery, a quantity of bound 
and unbound book, and the usual items; aiso the shop and 
house fixtures, a few articles of furniture, and gas and other 
fittings. 

May be viewed on day preceding and morning of sale; and 
catalogues obtained of Messrs. BURCHELL and Co., Solicitors, 
24, Red Lion-square; of F. T. Daxors, Esq., Solicitor, 1, 
Basinghall-street; and of the Auctioneers, 68, Mark-lane. 





City Auction Rooms, 38, Gracechurch-street, established 1793. 
—Important and valuable Collection of tirst-class Oil Paint- 
ings, Sevres, Dresden, and Oriental China. 

we hia 

ME. JOHNSON begs to inform collectors 

z and connoisseurs of the fine arts that he has been 

directed by Mr. J. B. Behrens, of Coventry-street, to offer for 

SALE PART of his magnificent COLLECTION of PAINT- 

INGS; consisting chiefly of modern works of art by esteemed 

artists (which branch of his business he is about relinquishing, 

on account of which they wiil be sold without reserve). 

Among them may be particularly mentioned works by— 


Linnel Collinson Stanfield 
Pyne Shayer Cooper 
J.J. Hill Boddington Herring, 


and other highly esteemed artists. Further particulars will 

duly appear. a ars sn hes ee a 

Sale by Auction of a Valuable Dramatic Library. i 

SABIN and CO., New York, will SELL, 

@ onthe 8th of OCTOBER next, and following days, the 

very Extensive and Valuable DRAMATIC LIBRARY of the 
late WM. E. BURTON, Esq., the eminent Comedian. 

The Collection comprises an immense assemblage of Books 
relating to the Stage, including interesting specimens of the 
Early English Drama, exceeding in extent any collection that 
has ever been submitted to public competition, commencing 
with the earliest dawn of Histrionic Art, and brought down 
to the present time. Among these will be found the first four 
Folio Shakespeares, and seventy other editions; also, about 
1500 vols. of Shakespeariana; an unrivalled collection of Books 
of Wit and Humour; a complete Series of the History of the 
Stage, containing Music, Pageants, &c.; Old English Poetry 
of the Elizabethan Era, including all the Contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. Indeed, the Collection is at once magnificent 
and unique, and offers to buyers a rare ——— of collect~ 
ing books not to be obtained except in the dispersion of private 
collections. 

The Catalogue is now ready, and 
TRUBNER and Co’s., No. 60, Paternost 


nay be had at Messrs. 
ow, who will receive 









Commissions to purchase at the Sale. 
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THE CRITIC. 
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RECENT OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


Crockford’s Clerical “Directory for 1860. 





HE GUARDIAN.—Such a mass of 

facts and statistics in regard to the education, pre- 

ferments, and authorship of the clergy could only have 
been got together at costly expense and trouble. 

THE MORNING ADVERTISER.—The amount and 
variety of the information it contains, considering the 
price at which it is published, must excite the agreeable 
surprise of the purchasers of the book. There is scarcely 
indeed a singlefact of interest connected with the present 
possession of places in the Establishment which will not 
be found inthe Clerical Directory. Asa work of refer- 
ence it is one of great value. 

THE DAILY NEWS.—This is a biographical dic- 
tionary of the Episcopal clergy of our day. It contains 
the names of 17,500 deacons, priests, and bishops, ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, with a considerable body 
of information respecting them. 





THE LEADER AND SATURDAY ANALYST.— | 


Che Clerical Directory is certainly as fully entitled to the 
rank of a standard work of its kind, as the most careful 
and copious of its contemporaries of the other pro- 
fessions; and, indeed, with some few exceptions, 
we have seen nothing to equal it in point of 
information. . . . . The bulk of the eccle- 
siastical profession will, we have little doubt, fully appre- 
ciate the labour and carefulness which have brought 
together such an enormous mass of facts with so few 
trifling errors and omissions. . . The work is well 
executed on good paper, and the type in which it is 
printed is of a peculiar character, well suited to facilitate 
reference. 

BELL’S WEEKLY MESSENGER.—In this, the 
second issue, the great improvement of an alphabetical 
reference is obtained, which adds very considerably to 
the utility of the publication, inasmuch as the name of 
every clergyman in England and Ireland can in a 
moment be met with, and, generally speaking, all that 
appertains to his history, position, emolument, and pub- 
lications, can in 2 moment be found. It is quite impos- 
sible, in a work of such gigantic complication, that errors 
should be entirely absent, or that, from the various 
changes in preferments, it can in every particular be 
always accurate ; but it approaches as near as any work 
of its kind can do, which is merely one of reference. 

MORNING STAR.—A very well arranged and care- 
fully compiled book of reference, which will prove of 
the highest service to those who have occasion to deal 
with questions bearing upon the organisation of the 
Established Church. or who feel any interest in the his- 
tory and actual position of individual members of its 
clergy. . . The book is a storehouse of valuable 
information, but little of which can be found elsewhere, 
and, while indispensable to all public libraries, will be a 
welcome and useful addition to many private collec- 
tions. 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY CHRONICLE. 
—This book is a curiosity. We suppose no single volume 
contains so large a collection of facts. Here are nearly 
800 pages of close print, with abbreviations for economy 











of space, and each page contains absolutely scores of facts | 


“relating to the Clergy and the Church,” all so well | 


arranged, that one can turn, without trouble or confu- 
sion, to the very thing one wants to know. It would 
be no slight thing to get together a bare list like this; 
but this is the least part of the work, for to each name 
is added address, school, college, dates of degrees and 
ordination, ordaining bishop, past and present appoint- 
ments, with value and statistical information, and, finally, 
literary publications. We believe that a wonderful amount 
of accuracy has been secured, considering the enormous 
massto be dealt with. A work like this, manifesting so 
large an amount of labour and of energy and spirit, ought 





to command the warm support of the public, especially | 


of all who are in any way connected with the clergy. It 
is an annual publication, of course; and, although it is a 
wonderful work in its infantine state, we doubt not that 
the mind which planned it will strike out improvements 
in future. 


THE PUBLISHER’S CIRCULAR.—Crockfords 
Clerical Directory for 1860 is really a valuable work; and 
is as superior to our old friend the “ Clergy List ’’ as the 
** Post-otlice Directory ’’ was to its forerunner ‘‘ Robson.” 
. ... For correctness and careful compilation the 
present work leaves far behind all previous direc- 
tories. The book forms a biographical key to about 
18,000 names. 

THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.—This is 
the second year of the publication of this well-arranged 
Clerical Directory, which is a biographical and statistical 
book of reference for facts relating to the clergy and the 
Church. It contains 17,500 names, in strict alphabetical 
order; a —— index to benefices and curacies ; a list 
of the Irish clergy a to the Church ; one of the 
members of the Scottish 7 ge Church; a list of 
the English Bishops from the year 1774 to the end of 
1859: each section and each name being accompanied by 
full information of all that it is likely any one would 
desire to know who has to consult a record of this kind. 
In its way nothing can be more useful or better put 
together than this directory. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS OF THE WORLD.—The 
publisher of this work is a man of immense enterprise. 
The present is one of his most important undertakings. 
To all clergymen this work is indispensable ; to every 
member of the Church of England it must be interest- 
ing; and even to the ordinary reader it offers, as a book 
of reference, a vast amount of curious information. 


ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE.—The title of this, the 
most complete and carefully compiled of all our direc- 
tories, conveys but little idea of its contents—the mere 
name and address of each clergyman takes up only a 
small portion of the work. It is a perfect biographical 
directory of the personnel of the Church. . . . This 
vast and varied collection of facts, relating to the clergy 
and the Church, may be fully relied on for accuracy, as 
they are obtained, we are informed in the preface to the 
work, from the clergy, and corrected in proof, in many 
instances, by themselves. We should state that the 
work is most er printed—the names being in 
bold black letters—well bound, and altogether forms one 
of those concise works of reference which are so highly 
prized by persons who, like ourselves, have no time to 
wade through a mass of matter to find the /acts they 
wish to know. 


THE MORNING CHRONICLE.—This is a biogra- 
phical and statistical book of reference for facts relatin, 
to the clergy and the Church, and supplies a want which 
no other directory has yet attempted to fill. The clergy- 
by means of this directory, can learn of themselves, and 
the public can ascertain, not only the address (which 
ordinary directories would supply, although necessarily 
dispersed over a variety Of town and country publica- 
tions), but the school and university, educational honours 
and degrees, dates and place of ordination, present living 
or appointment, of the clergy, with particulars as to in- 
come, patronage, and literary achievements. . . . As 
far as erme ye can be attained in any such publication, 
this Clerical Directory is a remarkable proof of industry. 

THE MORNING POST.—*“ Crockford ” is a work of 
considerable dimensions, compiled on the plan of a bio- 
graphical dictionary of the clergy of the Established 
Church. . . . It bearson the face of it evidence thatmuch 
care has been taken in its compilation. 

EVENING HERALD.—This annual has nowassumed 
a position which renders it indispensable to all who re- 
quire information as tothe personnel of the Church. . . . 
There is every mark of scrupulous care in the compilation 
of this standard book of reference. The thanks of the 
Church and the press are due to the compilers of a work 
which is of enduring value, being in continual progress 
of correction for an annual issue. 

THE PRESS.—The Clerical Directory is the most 
complete and carefully compiled of all our works of the 
kind. The work is admirably printed and alpha- 
betically arranged. Its utility as a work of reference 
—_ best be judged by the contents of which we have 
spoken. 


CONTENTS OF THE CLERICAL DIRECTORY: 


I. SURNAME and CHRISTIAN NAME, in full, of 
Clergymen in England and Wales, with the real 
Address and Post-town. 

II. The COLLEGE or PUBLIC SCHOOL and UNI- 
VERSITY of which each is or has been a Member, 
with the dates of the Scholarships, Exhibitions, 
Fellowships, and Tutorships held by each. 

Ill, HOLY ORDERS: the Year when obtained, with 
the Diocese and name of the Ordinating Bishop. 


IV. PREFERMENTS and APPOINTMENTS held by 
each Clergyman, from the youngest Curate to the 
Primate of all England, with the date of Appoint- 
ment, Name and Address of Patron, and amount 
of Stipend. (Innumerous instances the whole of 
a Clergyman’s past Appointments are also regis- 
tered.) 

V. BENEFICES: Description of all Ecclesiastical 
Benefices, with their Post-towns, Diocese, Name 
and Address of Patron, Amount of Tithe, Acreage 
of Glebe, Augmentations, Endowment, Glebe 





House or Rectory, gross Value:to the Beneficed 
and amount of population. 

VI. EPISCOPAL and PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 
—such as Surrogate, Inspector of Schools, 

tural Dean, Justice of the Peace, Master of 
an Endowed or Public School—are added in 
each instance. 

VIL. DIGNITIES HELD by CLERGYMEN—such 
as Bishop, Dean, Chapter, Canon, Archdeacon, 
Prebend, with the date and yearly value of each 
Appointment—are likewise noted. 

VIII. BOOKS WRITTEN or EDITED by Clergy- 
men are described in each instance, with all 
articulars as to Title, Size, Publisher, date of 
*ublication, and Price. 

IX. REFERENCE to Livings, Benefices, and Ap- 
pointments is rendered perfectly easy by means 
of a separate and ample Index. 

X. COMPLETE LISTS of the Clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church in Ireland, and the Scotch 
Episcopal Church. 





May be had by order of any Bookseller, or a copy, bound in cloth boards, sent in return for 12s. b 


JOHN CROCKFORD, 
London, W.C. 


Clerical Journal and Directory Offices, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, 





SPECIMEN PAGES WILL BE SUPPLIED GRATIS ON APPLICATION BY 
LETTER OR OTHERWISE. 


MUSIC. 


OHN FIELD’S SIX celebrated NOC- 
TURNES for the PIANOFORTE. Edited by FRAN 
LISZT. Price 2s. each. — 
London: AsHDOWN and Parry (successors to Wessel and 
Co.), 18, Hanover-sq) are. 


N ESSIAH, price Sixpence (the words and 
music of all the recitatives, airs, &c.)—HANDEL’S 

ORATORIOS, Modern Editions. By JOHN BISHOP. Mes- 

siah, 1s. 4d., 2s., 3s. Gd., 68. 6d., 15s., and 18s. ; israel in Egypt, 

complete, 2s., 4s. 6d., and 15s.; the Dettingen Te Deum, aa. 5 

and Haydn’s Creatton, 2s., 3s., 4s 6d., 15s.; The Lite of Handel, 

by Victor Scheelcher, 475 pages, bound in cloth, 7s. 6d. 

London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, 
Regent-street, W. 


~CHOOL MUSIC.—A GREEN CATA- 


LOGUE, new and enlarged edition, compiled expressly 
for the use of teachers of music, containing upwards of 2000 
works by the best composers, furnished gratis and postage 
free. applications saust state “ The Green Catalogue.” 
London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street. 
N.B. Pianos for hire at 12s. per month and upwards. 


CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU, in B flat, 

played by Mr. Charles Halle, is published by Ashdown 

se — (successors to Wessel and Co.), 13, Hanover-square, 
ondon. 


N LLE. PAREPA, Mr. Santley, Mr. George 
4VE Perren, will be at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS 
for CONCERTS, &c., on and after the sth of October. 

For terms, &c., apply to MAPLESON and Co., Musical 
ee _Ageuts, 12, Haymarket. 
N LLE. TITIENS, Signor Giuglini, Signor 

Vialetti, Signor Valsovani, and Signor Arditi will be 

at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for CONCERTS, &, 
on and after the 10th of October. 

For terms, &c., apply to MaPLeson and Co., Musical 

Agents, 12, Haymarket, London. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


TT'0O be SOLD, the FIRST 17 VOLUMES 

of BUFFON’S HISTOIRE NATURELLE, quarto, 
numerous plates, calf gilt. Price 41. 10s. Address “A. B.,’ 
6, Hardinge-street, Islington, N. 


N R. JOHN MILLARD (pupil of John 
Vandenhoff, Esq.) may be engaged for SHAKE- 

SPEARIAN and other READINGS. For terms, &¢., ad 

12, Dorchester-place, Blandford-square, a ae 


» J _ 
SURGEON, at the west end of town, 
accustomed to receive PUPILS, has a VACANCY. 
Besides thorough instruction in the practical branches of the 
= every opportunity is afforded for acquiring the 
highest degrees in the shortest time possible. 
Address * M. B.,’’ Churchill's, New Burlington-street. 


RCHITECTURAL DRAUGHTSMAN. 
—An ARCHITECT'S ASSISTANT, accustomed to 
prepare detail, finished, and perspective drawings, with ac- 
curacy and despatch, is open to an ENGAGEMENT on 
moderate terms. Address * K. L. M.,’’ No. 33, Guilford-street, 
Russell-square, W.C. 
ECRETARY.—A Graduate of Cambridge 
in Classical and Mathematical Honours desires a 
SECRETARYSHIP to a nobleman or a public company. 
State terms.—"* G. R.,” 2, Post-oftice, Terrace, Cambridge. 


x * y 
ECRETARY, LIBRARIAN, CURATE, 
or ACCOUNTANT.—Desires Employment, a Gentle- 
man of good education and active habits, and possessing a 
small private income. Can offer unexceptionable references, 
and good personal securities, if required. Address, in_ the 
first place, “Q. R.,”’ at Messrs. Waterlow’s, London Wall, E.C. 
A) ml yy 
ECRETARY WANTED.—St. John’s 
Foundation School for Sons of Poor Clergy.—The Com- 
mittee, requiring the services of an experienced SECRETARY 
who can devote his whole time to the Charity, are willing to 
receive Applications from gentlemen qualified for the office. 
Candidates must be members of the Church of England, and 
under 45 years of age. 
ee for particulars to be made by letter only to 
. R. BarLey, Esq., 8, Tokenhouse-yard, Lothbury, E.C. 


“ft ad al ~ 
J UN IOR LIBRARIAN and ASSISTANT 
YANTED, at a stationer’s in aseaport town. Hemnust 
be active, have knowledge of library accounts, and will be 
required to deliver the magazines, serials, &c. 
Apply, by letter, stating terms and inclosing testimonials, * 
to “G. M.,” post-office, Dover, Kent. 


(CORRESPONDING CLERK.—A gentle- 


man, who has lately left an official employment, OFFERS 
his services to correspond in English, French, or German lan- 
guages; or to translate for publication from any one into 
another. Salary expected not less than 150/. 
Address “C. T.,"" J. E. Puddick, Esq.’s, No. 1, New 
Coventry-street, W. Saale 
T ’ . J 
OWELL’S PORTABLE CAMERA to be 
SOLD, for 25, a decided bargain (cost recently 40/.), 
perfectly new, 12 by 10, with Jamin’s new orthoscopic whole- 
plate combination lens, warranted ; together with a 12 by 10 
water-tight glass bath, mounted in mahogany; a mahogany 
painting frame, seven plate boxes for 50 plates each, and a 


olding tripod. 
Apply to Mr. OTTLEY, 1, S8tones’-end, Borough. 


YDROPATHY.—Sudbrook Park, near 
Richmond, Surrev.—This establishment is now open 
for the reception of PATIENTS, under the superintendence 
of the present proprietor, Dr. E. W. LANE, M.A.. M.D. Edin. ; 
author of “Hydropathy; or, Hygienic Medicine.” Second 
Edition. John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
All applications to be made to the Secretary, Mr. J. Kina. 
































































GHIRTS, unequalled for quality and accu- 
racy of fit (sizes or measures registered for future orders) ; 
and FAMILY HOSIERY, in Stockings, Socks, Vests, anc 
Drawers, of the best descriptions and newest styles in every 
material for the season. 4 
Pore & PLANTE, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 


URNITURE—WHERE to BUY, 
WHAT to BUY.—P. and S. BEYFUS are selling the 
281. Dining-room suite, the 35/. Drawing-room suite, the 26%. 
Bedroom suite; Bachelors’ Bedroom, 7/.; and Servants’, 47. 
Illustrated catalogues gratis, and free by post. Goods car- 








riage paid to any part of the kingdom.—P. and S. BEYFUS, 
91, 93, and 95, City-road, London. 
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CRITIC PORTRAIT GALLERY 


OF CELEBRITIES IN 
Piterature, Science, and Art. 


——_<>— . 

[HE CRITIC for JULY 7 contains a 
PORTRAIT of 

SAMUEL WARREN, ESQ., M.P. 
With a fac-simile Autograph and Biographical Sketch A 
copy sent in return for seven stamps. 
THE PORTRAITS ALREADY PUBLISHED IN 
THE GALLERY ARE 





No. 1, WILKIE COLLINS, in the Critic of June 5, No. 413 
No. 2, JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, July 3, No. 417. 

No. 3, RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, August 7, No.422 
No. 4, CHARLES DICKENS, September 4, No. 426 

No. 5, JAMES HANNAY, October 2, No, 430. 

No. 6, CHARLES MACKAY, November 6, No. 433 

No. 7, WILLIAM HUNT, December 11, No. 440. 

No. 8, M. LE COMTE DE MONTALEMBERT, Jan.1, No.443 
No. 9, JUDGE HALIBURTON, February 5, No. 44% 

No. 10, LORD BROUGHAM, March 5, No. 452. 

No. 11, GEORGE GROTE, April 2, No. 456. 


No. 12, THOMAS CARLYLE, May 7, No. 461. 

No. 18, BARON VON HUMBOLDT, May 21, No. 463 
No. 14, EARL STANHOPE, June 4, No. 465. 

No. 15, SYDNEY LADY MORGAN, July 9, No. 470. 

No. 16, W. HOWARD RUSSELL, August €, No. 474 

No. 16, SAMUEL LOVER, September 3, No. 478. 

No. 18, PROFESSOR FARADAY, October 8, No. 483. 

No. 19, JAMES ROBINSON PLANCHE, Nov. 5, No. 487. 
No. 20, The late JOHN MURRAY, January 7, 1860, No. 496 
No. 21, ALEXANDRE DUMAS, February 4, No. 500. 

No. 22, THOMAS NORTON LONGMAN, April 7, No. 509. 
No. 23, MISS CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN, May 5, 513. 


Portraits of Sir E. B. LYTTON, and others, will follow 
from Photographs by Mr. MAYALL, Messrs. MAULL and Poty- 
BLANK, Mr. CLARKINGTON, Mr. HERBERT WATKINS, and other 
eminent photographie artists. 

Each Portrait is accompanied by a fac-simile Autograph and 
Biographical Sketch. 

The Portraits may also be obtained in the Monthly Parts 
of the Critic, from July 1st, 1858. 

Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 








THE WINES OF FRANCE AT THE REDUCED DUTY. 
BARTON and GUESTIER’S celebrated 
CLARETS (in one dozen Cases). 

Médoe, 1854, 30s. ; St. Julien, 44s.; Chateau de Beychevelle, 
563.; Langoa, 84s. ; Léoville, 92s.; Latour, 100s.; Langoa, 1851, 
78s. Léoville, 86s.; Latour, 94s. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 

_il, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 


j TINES of PORTUGAL and SPAIN at 
the REDUCED DUTY. 

The following Wines have all been matured in the cellars of 
the well-known firm of Sandeman and Co., and are confi- 
dently recommended for immediate consumption : 

Pale Sherry, 24s., 28s., 32s., 36s., 40s., and 48s, 
Golden Sherry, 26s., 30s., 35s., 42s., and 54s. 
Good Port, 29s. to 35s.; fine Port, 40s, to 46s. 
Very old and curious, 52s. to 64s. 

_Terms cash. Post-office orders to be made payable to 
FRANCIS ELAND, Proprietor; cheques to be crossed Messrs, 
Hopkinson and Co., Bankers, Regent-street. 

NEW PALACE of WESTMINSTER STORES, 
11, Bridge-street, two doors from Parliament-street. 
HE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS and 
COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. 

_ Good strong useful Tea, 2s, 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 48.3 rich 
Sonchong, 3s. 8/., 3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, 1s., 1s. 2d., 
1s, Sd., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d., and 1s. 8d. 

Tea and Coffee to the value of 49s. sent carriage free to any 
railway station or market-town in England. A price current 
free, Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage free 
within eight miles of the City. 

TEAS UNEQUALLED IN GOODNESS. 


\ TEBSTER BROTHERS, Tea Merchants, 


89, Moorgate-street, City, supply the Best Teas in 











London. 
ar good Black Tea, 3s., 3s. 2d. Very choice, 3s. 4d., 3s. 6d., 
Os. 8d., 48, 


THE BEST BLACK TEA IMPORTED, 4s. 4d. per Ib. 

Choice Coffee, 1s. 3d., 1s. 4d. 1s. 6d. Very best old Mocha, 
1s. 8d. Sugars at market prices. A price current (post free) 
on application. 

WebsTER BRoTuERs pay carriage on all orders for Tea, Coffee, 
and Spices, amounting to 27. and upwards, to all parts of Eng- 
land; and on orders for 52. to Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 


ORNIMAN’S PURE TEA, 
THE LEAF NOT COVERED WITH COLOUR. 
StronG, Rich, and FULL-FLAVOURED TEA is thus secured, 
as importing it before the Chinese cover it with colour makes 
it impossible for any brown low-priced autumn leaves to be 
made to appear like the best, and passed off to the consumer 
atahigh price. Price 3s, 8d., 4s., and 4s. 4d. per Ib., in Packets. 
_CRSELL, 80, Cornhill, and 119, Cheapside; ELPHINSTONE, 227, 
egent-st.; GOULD, 198, Oxford-st.; WOLFE, 75, St. Paul's; 
sayswater; Buiss, Brompton; ALLCHIN, Barns- 
bury park; MILLARD, Camden-town; JonnsToy, Charing- 
Cross; WE Ek, Moorgate-st.; NEWELL, Hackney; DELL, 
Kingsland; BALLARD, Hammersmith; Gattow4y, Islington; 
OTTUNG, Kentish-town and Pimlico; Lucas, Bridge-st., West- 
Minster; Pea, Notting-hill; McCasn, Stratford; Rem, Rus- 
Sell-square; Dopson, 98, Blackman-st.; HoRNIMAN’s Agents 
in Levery town. 











TRASBOURG TONGUES.—These 


superior delicacies have now become the standing dish 
of the reakfast table and household word of the domestic 
Circle, being delicately cured, nicely spiced, and a beautiful 
colour, Sold in packages containing six at’ 3s. 6d. per pack- 
age. Chedder Loaf Cheese, 73d. and 8}d. per lb. Spanish 
and Westphalia Hams in abundance, from 7d. to 9d. per lb. 
be geen Peat-smoked Bacon is now in excellent cure, 
= per Ib. by the half side. Butters in perfection at reason- 
. e rates, A saving of 15 per cent. is effected by the pur- 
Chaser at this establishment on all first-class provisions. 
Packages gratis. 


OSBORNE’S CHEESE WAREHOUSE, Osborne House, 





Fep. 8vo. 5s. 


LEAVES FROM THE OLIVE MOUNT: POEMS. 


By CATHERINE FRANCES B. MACREADY. 
London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





Just published, fep. Svo. price 3s. 6d. boards, 


THE FRENCH UNDER ARMS. 


By BLANCHARD JERROLD. 
L. BOOTH, 307, Regent-street, W. 





TO PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, ENGRAVERS, &c, 


- > e ° 
HUGHES and KIMBER respectfully inform the public that they 
are receiving Orders for ELECTROTYPING in COPPER of Engraved STEEL or COPPER PLATES, 
of any size, HISTORICAL ENGRAVING, BANK NOTES, MAPS, &e. 
Electro-Copper or original Plates STEEL-SURFACED by Mr. F. Joubert’s Patent (Acierage Process), the 
only mode for effectually protecting engraved plates from wear while printing. 


5, RED-LION-PASSAGE, FLEET-STREET, E.C. 





NEW NOVEL, BY THE AUTHOR OF “EVERY DAY.” 
This day, in 2 vols. 21s. 


LADY AUBREY; OR, WHAT SHALL I DO? 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 





THE MASSACRES IN SYRIA.—COLONEL CHURCHILL’S MOUNT LEBANON. 
New Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo. Portraits, Kc. reduced to 25s. 


MOUNT LEBANON: 


A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE AT THE SEAT OF THE SYRIAN MASSACRES; 


Describing the Manners, Customs, and Religion of its Inhabitants; with a full and correct Account of the Druse 
Religion; and containing Historical Records of the Mountain Tribes, from personal intercourse and other sources. 


By COLONEL CHURCHILL. 
SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co., Publishers, Conduit-street. 


“THE FIELD” CREW ON THE CLYDE. 
THE CHRONICLE of “THE FIELD” CRUISE was commenced 


in the Number for SEPTEMBER 1, with Portraits of The Crew, and other Illustrations. 
To be continued weekly. 
Price 6d., or a copy for seven stamps, from the Office, 346, Strand, London, W.C. 











CARLETON’S FIRST ROMANCE. 


In a few days will be ready at all the Libraries, price 10s. 6d., in One handsome Volume crown 5yvo., with Thirteen 
Illustrations, designed by EpmMunp Firzpatrick, Esq., and Engraved by the Brothers DALZIEL and 
W. OLDHAM, Esq. 


THE EVIL EYE: A ROMANCE. 


By WILLIAM CARLETON, Esa., 
Author of ‘Valentine M‘Clutchy,” we “The Black Baronet,” ‘‘Tales and Stories of the 
ish Peasantry,”’ &c. 


London: JAMES DUFFY, 22, Paternoster-row; and Dublin, 7, Wellington-quay. 





“THE STORY OF OUR LIVES FROM YEAR TO YEAR.’—SHAKESPEABE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 


Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS, 
Contains : . 
A DAY’S RIDE: A LIFES ROMANCE; 
A New Serial Tale, by CHARLES LEVER. 
Also 
THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER: a Series of Occasional Journeys. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Published in Weekly Numbers, price 2d. (also in Monthly Parts and Half-yearly Volumes), 
At the Office, 26, Wellington-street, W.C. ; 


And by CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly, W., London. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE PRESENT RATE of INCREASE at this LIBRARY EXCEEDS ONE HUNDRED and FIFTY THOUSAND 
VOLUMES PER ANNUM, 
Consisting chiefly of Works of permanent interest and value. 
Single Subscription, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, commencing at any date. 








A REVISED LIST OF 


SURPLUS COPIES OF RECENT WORKS, 


WITHDRAWN FROM CIRCULATION, 
AND OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES FOR CASH, 
Is now ready, and will be forwarded on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 510, and 511, New Oxford-street, and 20, 21, and 22, Museum-street, London; 74 aad 76, 
Cross-street, Manchester; and 45, New-street, Birmingham. 





30, Ludgate-Hill, near St. Paul’s, E.C. 
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MANUAL of ILLUMINATION. By J. 

W. BRADLEY, B.A. With APPENDIX by T. GOOD- 
WIN, B.A,, and Twelve Lithographic Illustrations. Price 1s. 
Wrvsor and NEwTon, 38, Rathbone- -place, W., and all 
Booksellers and Artists’ Colourmen. 


EYNOLDS’S SCHOOL DIAGRAMS, 


used and highly appreciated in the Government and 
other schools, will be found of great utility in Education. 
They embrace nearly all subjects, are attractive, highly in- 
structive, durable, and cheap. Catalogues free on receipt of 











stamp. JAMES REYNOLDS, 174, Strand. 
Recently published, in cloth, 10s. 
ICTIONARY of ARTS and SCIENCES, 


Architecture, Civil Engineering, including Practical 
Mechanics, Manufacturing Processes, Mathematics, Fine 
Arts, Experimental Sciences, &c. 110Engravings. By € 1+ W 
FRANCIS, F.LS. 

ALLEN, Warwi ick-lane; D. Francts, 24, Mile-end-road; 
and all Booksellers, 


“i 
TNHE TIMES, Post, or Globe POSTED the 
evening of publication, at 23s. a quarter; Heraldor 
Chronicle, 20s.; Daily News or Evening Herald, lis.; The 
Jimes, second edition, 30s, ditto, second day, 16s. 6d. 
Answers re quired and orders prepaid.—J AMES BARKER, 19, 
Thro, gmorton-street, Bank. Est ablished thirty years. 


YEAUTIFUL POETRY: the Choicest of 
the Present and the Past, designed to preserve for future 
re peg all that is worthy of preservation. 
Vols. I. to TV. may be had, price 5s. 6d. each; or superbly 
bound ta ir prizes and presents, 7s. 6¢ 
Critic Office, 10, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


HAVET'S FRENCH CONVERSATIONS AND READINGS 
Now ready, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


{*RENCH STUDIES : Toseneisitiaes on 


all the ordinary topics of life; Exercises on an original 
system; and Reading Lessons from standard French Writers. 
The whole arranged on anentirely new plan. By ALFRED 
HAVET, author of “ The Complete French Class-Book,” &c. 
+* This eminently practical work may be used either as a 
graduated course of French instruction, or as a companion to 
all French grammars. 
London: W. ALLAN; Dcrav and Co.: 





SrMPKIN and Co. 





ow ready, imp. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 3s. 


»RITISH AGRICULTURE. By Professor 
J. DONALDSON. Containing 840 pages and 240 Illus- 
trations of Implements, Cattle, Grasses, Buildings, Gates, &c. 

SPECIFICATIONS. By Professor J. DONALD- 
SON. For the Architect, Engineer, Surveyor, Contractor, 
Builder, &c. Illustrated by Buildings executed by the first 
Architects and Engineers. And the LAW of CONTRACT. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. price 4. 

NEW WORK.—On ART connected with ARCHI- 
TECTURE and DECORATIONS, y J. B. WAVING, Esq. 
41 plates executed in the highest sty R ot chavme-hegteghy, 
from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century. Folio, 6/. 6s. ; 
colombier folio, half morocco, 10/. 10s. With descriptive letter- 
press for students. 

Publishers of the whole, ATcHLEY and Co., 106, Great 
Russell-street, B edford-square, London. <A new Catalogue 
sent on receipt of letter by post. 


(TRAVELLING MAPS. Based on the 


Plates designed by the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge, with the Latest Corrections. 


STANFORD'S TRAVELLING RAILWAY and 
ROA’ MAP of ENGLAND and WALES. Scale twelve 
miles to theinch. Full coloured, on sheet, 6s.; case, 8s. 6d. ; 
roller, 12s, 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP of SCOT- 
LAND, with the Coach-roads and Railways, Heights of 
Mountains, &¢c.; showing also the Rivers, Canals, Lochs, 
Islands, &c. Scale twelve milesto one inch. Full coloured, 
on sheet, 2s. 6d. ; case, 3s, 6d.; roller, &s. 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING ROAD and 
RAILWAY MAP of IRELAND; showing also the Rivers, 
Canals, Lochs, Mountains, &c. Full coloured, on sheet, 2s. 6d. ; 
case, 3s. 6d; roller, 8s, 

STANFORD'S TRAVELLING MAP of NORTH 
and SOUTH WALES. Coloured and folded in cover, 1s.; on 
cloth, in case, 2s. 6d. 

Smaller Pocket Maps of England and Wales, Scotland and 
Ireland. Price 2s. each, mounted on canvas, in cloth case 

London: Epw ARD STANFOR D, 6, C haring-cross, S.W 


VV ORKS by WILLIAM MACCALL, 


NATIONAL MISSIONS : 
10s. 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM: Thirty- 


five Lectures, 7s. 6d. 


The AGENTS of CIVILISATION. Ten Lectures, 


1s. 6. 


The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL 
a Lecture, 6d. 

The EDUCATION of TASTE. Eight Lectures. 1s, 

The DOCTRINE of INDIVIDUALITY: a 
Discourse, 6d. 

SACRAMENTAL SERVICES, 6d. 

The LESSONS of the PESTILENCE: a Discourse, 
sf 

The UNCHRISTIAN NATURE of COMMER- 
CIAL RESTRICTIONS: a Discourse, 3d. 

Notices of the Elements of Individualism. 

*“*A book which, whatever may be thought of isolated ex- 
pressions and opinions scattered through it, few can read as a 
whole without becoming wiser and better men.”"—J. D 
MORELL’s Philosophical Tendencies of the Age. 

* The best English book I ever read. Best as tomatter, and 
best as to manner. As to style, rich as an Oriental poern—its 
language gracefullest, manliest Saxon.’*—E. P, O’KELLY’s 
Conscio 

“A work of singular originality, though not free from the 
fancies and eccentricities which freque ntly accompany true 
genius.” —Chambers's Edinburgh Journal. 

** Even those who can find no sympathy with its philosophy 
will derive pleasure and improvement from the ms any exqui- 
site touches of feeling and the many pictures of beauty which 
mark its pages. The expansive philosophy, the penetrative 
intellect, and the general humanity of the author, have ren- 
dered the The Elements of Indivi lualism a book of strong and 
generat interest." —Critic. 

“We have been singularly interested by this book. Here is 

a speaker and thinker w hom we may securely feel to be a lover 

oft truth exhibiti ig in his work a form and temper very rare 
and peculiar in our time.""—Manchester Examiner. 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 





Sixteen Lectures. 













13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
eee 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 
UPPER and LOWER AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN 
ACQUISITIONS on the Confines of INDIA and 
CHINA; with Adventures among the Mountain 
Kirghis, and the Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, 
Touzemtz, Goldi, and elyaks. By T. W. ATKIN- 
SON, F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Author of “Oriental and 
Western Siberia.” Dedicated, by permission, to Her 
Majesty. Royal 8vo. with Eighty-three Illustrations 
and Map by ARROWSMITH, 21. 2s. bound. 

‘“‘Mr. Atkinson has here presented the reading world 
with another valuable book of travels. It is as inter- 
esting, as entertaining, and as well written as his pre- 
vious work. It is a volume which will not only afford 
intellectual entertainment of the highest order, but 
fitted to instruct both the philosopher and the states- 
man. The vast territorial acquisitions lately made by 
Russia in the Northern parts of Central Asia, along the 
whole frontier of China, are described by an eye-witness 
well qualified to estimate their real value and political 
advantages. Our readers, we feel sure, will peruse this 
interesting book of travels for themselves. It contains 
something for every taste.”"—Daily News. 


A RESIDENCE at the COURT of MEER 


ALI MOORAD, with Wild Seer in the Valley of 
the Indus. By Capt. LANGLEY, late Madras 
Cavalry. 2 vols. ‘ova With Illustrations, 30s. bound. 


‘“‘A valuable work, containing much useful informa- 
tion.’ *—Literary Gazette, 

“There is abundance of cheerful and entertaining 
gossip in these volumes, which are unaffectedly written.” 
—Atheneum. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By SAM SLICK. 
Forming Volume XII. of Hurst AND BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LiprAry of CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR MODERN WORKS. Price 5s. bound 
and illustrated. 

“The present work of Judge Haliburton is quite 
equal to his first. Every page is alive with rapid, fresh 
sketches of character, droll, quaint, racy sayings, good- 
— jokes, and capitally -told anecdotes.” —Chro- 
nicle. 

Volumes also published in this Series, 5s. each: 

1, SAM SLICK’S NATURE AND HUMAN NATURE, 

2. JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 

3. THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. 

4. NATHALIE, By JULIA KAVANAGH. 

5. A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

6. ADAM GREZME OF MOSSGRAY, 

7. SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS. 

8 WISEMAN’S POPES, 

9. A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 

10. THE OLD COURT SUBURB. By LEIGH HUNT. 

11, MARGARET and HER BRIDESMAIDS. 








THE NEW NOVELS. 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By GEORGE 
GRAHAM. 8 vols. 


NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon. C.S. 
SAVILE. 3 vols, 
“ A capital novel. The style of the book is full of ani- 
mation, and we do not know when we have read a more 
amusing novel.” —John Bull. 


THE ROAD to HONOUR. 3 vols. 


‘This story will be perused with profit as well as 
pleasure. Great interest attaches to the principal per- 
sonages.”’— Observer. 

‘‘In many passages and scenes this tale has all the 
vigour of an experienced hand.’'—A/essenger. 


HIGH CHURCH. 


“* High Church’ is an excellent story—excellent alike 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

rP\HE CALENDAR tells us a fact, which we require to be told of 

in such a year as the present, viz., that the summer is now 
drawing towards aclose. With the commencement of partridge and 
pheasant shooting the schoolboy creeps back to his “ Black Monday.” 
Yet this same Monday, although perhaps not to be marked with a 
white stone in the schoolboy’s calendar, is not without joys of its 
own. Cricket, indeed, vanishes with the autumn ; but boating, foot- 
ball, tennis, &c. &c. now claim their turn in the programme of youthful 
sports. ‘These delights atone for much that an occasional “ plagosus 
Orbilius” may do to ruffle the equanimity of schoolboy days. Our pity 
ought to be reserved, not for the pupils of Harrow or Eton, but for 
those of the Charterhouse or Christ’s Hospital. Take the case of the 
pupils of the latter school. They have no cricket ground ; boating is 
strictly prohibited—and, if it were not, the most ardent rower does 
not care to run the risk of being asphyxiated by Thames odours. 
Tennis, and, we believe, even rackets, are tabooed games; as the 
school authorities have necessarily to choose between the health of 
the eight hundred boys under their charge and the non-fracture of 
those beautiful stained glass windows which make the bumpkin visitor 
so often stare and gape. We bring a solemn charge against the 
authorities of Christ’s Hospital, when we say that the ruin of many a 
talented pupil who has gone from thence to Oxford or Cambridge is 
to be traced to the fact that he has been utterly unacquainted with 
field sports of all kinds, and that he has made good the great truth 
embodied in the doggrel that 

Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

From Coteripce down to the present day, there have been a vast 
number of lads who went up to Cambridge and Oxford from Christ’s 
Hospital with high hopes and aspirations, and a large amount of 
Greek and Latin, and yet speedily distinguished themselves at the 
University for anything but learning or virtue. This speedy failure 
we attribute entirely to the fact that its pupils have so often had the 
programme of their bodily exercises limited to the single item of being 
able to walk. We wish it to be understood that in saying what we have 
just said we bring no charge whatever against the present authorities of 
Christ's Hospital. They have, asa body, recently shown a strong desire to 
do asmuch as their means will allow them for the benefit of their pupils ; 
and if their Conservative tendencies are still rather strong, they share 
them with a good many others. Nevertheless, let the English 
materfamilias ponder over the fact that her boys are seldom better 
employed than when they give up their leisure hours to cricket and 
rowing ; and that, if these sports are unknown to them, they will dis- 
cover other modes of passing their time far less innocent. Let her 
remember, too, that excellence in, or even an acquaintance with, 
field sports cannot be acquired in the heart of a great city. 

In this dull season—dull because people are more at play than at 
work—the political and literary chroniclers are hard put to it to find 
matter for remark. Parliament is prorogued, and our legislators 
are deep in the worship of St. Partridge. Paternoster-row is like a 
City of the Dead; its publishers are at the sea side, and its authors 
are roving abroad gathering materials for new books. The adven- 
ture of the tourists this year have not been uniformly fortunate. Some 
short time ago a well-known publisher and a keen literary critic were 
nearly lost amid the stony and precipitous gulleys of Ben Vaen, the 
most rugged and difficult of the Dumbartonshire mountains. More 
lately, two Glasgow tourists were in peril of their lives upon Goat- 
fell. In Switzerland some English tourists and a native guide 
were lost in crossing the Col du Géant, Referring to this accident, 
Wwe may quote from a note just received from Professor 
Joux Tyxpaxt, who is as distinguished as an Alpine cragsman as he 
1s as a natural philosopher. He says: ‘I inspected a few days ago 
the ground on which those three unfortunate men were lost. It 
takes one’s heart sad to think that they could have been destroyed in 
such a place. Had due precautions been taken, I do not think the 
accident could ever have occurred.” The Professor should, however, 
remember that what may be a very easy feat to him might be one of 
insuperable difficulty to unpractised mountaineers. The main question 
that presents itself to us is whether the continual publication of 
“* ascents,” by Members of the Alpine Club and others, and the light, 
easy way in which popular entertainers have treated perils 
which seemed to them much graver when in closer proximity, 
have not begotten an unhealthy, feverish emulation to under- 
take those feats, which to unpractised men are fraught with peril, 
if not with death. It may look brave in a practised climber 
to treat the dangers he has passed through with uncon- 
cern ; but it may tempt a poor fellow, whose limbs are all unstrung 
to such a feat, to the death of the three unfortunate Englishmen and 
their devoted guide who now lie in bloody graves at Cormayeur. 

Rightly or wrongly, the Scotch have an impression that the policy 
of the Times newspaper includes a systematic snubbing of everything 
Scottish ; and certainly the idea seems not altogether destitute of 
foundation. Although the Volunteer review at Edinburgh exceeded 
that in Hyde Park in numbers, the Times had no special notice of the 
event—nothing but a short paragraph extracted from the Scotsman, 
This might have been 2ccident—though an odd one, for a paper so care- 





| fully conducted—but the following sentence, in a leading article pub- 
lished only this week, puts the matter beyond a doubt. It refers to the 
review at Knowsley. ‘ It will have been seen (says the writer) that 
the display was only inferior in magnitude and importance to the Metro- 
politan exhibition which preceded it, and most readers must have been 
impressed with feelings of satisfaction at the announcements of the 
report.” As the Scotch review exceeded the Metropolitan one in 
magnitude, if not in importance, the statement which we have italicised 
is absolutely untrue. Surely this is very small policy for a great journal. 








THE LIMITS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


GAINST the exaggerations of utilitarianism the exaggerations of 
sentimentalism’ are poor weapons, and we had better let politi- 
cal economy alone if we can do nothing but declaim against it. Hence 
the unpardonable absurdity of some recent exhibitions. Political 
economy professes to be a science. Some of its principles are as 
irresistibly true as mathematical axioms; others, and perhaps the 
greater number, are the grossest fallacies. It has committed two 
cardinal mistakes—in identifying itself with politics as a whole, and 
in affecting frequently to take the place of divine moral and religious 
agencies, Still it is not political economy which has led to utilitarian- 
ism; it is utilitarianism whieh has converted political economy to its own 
purposes. If we must denounce something, let it be the utilitarian age 
which finds political economy so much,in consonance with its own ten- 
dencies. For the colossal development of industrialism in these days 
can political economy be held responsible? Is that development 
in itself a proof that men are fonder of money than formerly? May 
not, on the contrary, the truth be that the love of gold for gold’s sake 
declines with the progress of industrialism ? We are tormented in 
England not by the hunger for wealth, but by the fever of wealth 
The hunger for it sways in parsimonious countries like France, and is 
infinitely more degrading than the fever. At all events, it cannot be 
shown that the fever of wealth is incompatible with generosity, for 
never was a generation so grandly generous as the present English 
generation. If there are in England, as elsewhere, hosts of persons 
who make gain their god, it may be predicated of them that they are 
exactly the persons who never heard of political economy, obeying 
blindly the impulse implanted in their bosom by Mammon. Where 
the dogmas of political economy are false, let them be refuted ; but 
no scientific dogma can as such be immoral, or be vanquished conse- 
quently by a moral assault. 

Pessimism isnot prophecy. The prophet, though fierce in his 
anger, is always ardent in his hope. Amid the curses which he flings 
at iniquity he ever predicts a happier and holier future. We conclude, 
then, that the pessimists who are so busy at this hour have not much of 
the prophet in them. There is an outcry that employers neglect the 
employed, and there is a cant about captains of industry. But this 
surely is to dream of feudal relations in a world that has ceased to 
recognise feudalism. In the first place, the employed would resent any 
interference of the employer in their affairs; in the second, the em- 
ployed habitually combine for their own protection and benefit. 
Socialism is a species of bastard feudalism; but unless socialism be 
introduced, the relations between employer and employed must for a 
long time remain essentially what they are now. This, however, does 
not affect the larger and loftier relations of the community. And here 
we come upon the track of the true doctrine, which is this—to work 
downward from celestial ideas and a heroic example, rather than to 
work upward through little pedantic plans and little pedantic institu- 
tions, seeing that life must precede organisation and not organisation 
life. What is wanted as a commencement is the appeal of the in- 
dividual to the individual. It is thus that all real reformations have 
begun. But the rabid foes of political economy and the other senti- 
mentalists have no faith in aught except the power of mechanical 
association. They embellish with a few commonplaces about avarice 
and luxury, and tell their brethren that they are very naughty fellows 
indeed ; and they have a comfortable conviction that twaddle is less 
twaddle when dressed out in gorgeous pictorialisms. The sentimen- 
talists will find sentimentalists to read and to admire them, and matters 
will remain exactly as they were before. Yes, good friends, it is not 
political economy but sentimentalism which is the disease of our 
times, and so far as political economy demolishes sentimentalism it 
does an excellent work. The gospel of John Stuart Mill is not to 
our taste, but the gospel of John Ruskin and of Charles Dickens is 
still less so. Is there no choice remaining except that between saw- 
dust and treacle? If political economy hardens the heart—and we 
think that it has this effect in those over whom it obtains complete 
and exclusive empire—sentimentalism paralyses the soul, and this 
assuredly is the more formidable evil of the two. Indeed, many of 
those very mischiefs which sentimentalism ascribes to political economy 
may be directly traced to sentimentalism itself, ; 

We often drug some unfortunate mortal for some fancied malady, 
when all that he needs is bracing. Society needs bracing, and it cer- 
tainly cannot be brought back to health by unlimited tapioca. Once 
deliver us from the sentimentalists, and we shall be able to treat the 
political economists in a very summary and unceremonious fashion. 
Would it not be easy for the political economists, when attacked by 
the sentimentalists, to retaliate? Would it not be easy for them to 
show that sentimentalism is only an inferior kind of political economy 
—indeed, the very worst political economy that can be taught? For 
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the sentimentalists are not contented with vilifying political economy, 
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‘They, whether of the whimpering or of the pictorial school, set up a 
political economy of their own: the brief criticism whereon is, that 
it is a simple contradiction of God’s universe ; for the foundations of 
the universe are labour and pain, even if the fruits be unspeakable 
deligits. Sentimentalism is perpetually telling me what somebody 
else is to do for me; but does nct genuine manliness tell me that what 

ly concerns me is that which I can achieve through my own 
;? If the mother of mercy is love, the father of mercy is 
toil. Religionists were already too much inclined to put 





ritual observances in the place of exalted moral duties ; and now the 
sentimentalists would put in the place of these floods of useless tears, 
inder the pretence of indignation at political economy. Communities 


have never yet perished from want of affection: they have often 
erished from want of justice. Let us enthrone righteousness on 
1igh, and sympathy will flow as a healing river from the foot of the 
t In any case the celestial charities cannot be elaborately 
demonstrated. You cannot prove to any man that he ought to be 
haritable. It is, however, this impossible task that the sentimen- 
talists, arguing with the political economists, attempt. There are 
‘les of charity, and there is an invincible contagion of charity. 


irone. 






They both arise from mysterious forces whose coming cannot be cal- 
‘ulated, and which change the world because they are unforeseen. 
But coldly to approach the shopkeeper or the merchant and tell him 
that he is making some very serious mistakes in his estimate of human 
existence, is supremely silly, as it must be tragically sterile. This is 
not the blunder of sentimentalism alone: it is the blunder of all 


teaching at present. We expect society to be changed without sup- 
plying any adequate motive ; and we cherish the old delusion that it 
is still possible to serve God and Mammon. It is not enough to say 
that sentimentalism does not furnish any adequate motive ; it is not 
armed with any motive whatever: the worldling and the hero must 
therefore alike despise it. 

The heresies of Mr. Ruskin in reference to political economy will 
have one good effect: they will drive mankind to think on higher, 
more vital social problems than either sentimentalism or political 
economy presents. For thirty years sentimentalism has kept rule in 

‘ngland; for so long has society been unhealthy, and especially has 
ture been unhealthy. We have no literature now like that 
which was represented by such men as Wilson and Scott. The robust 
natures bave for a season vanished. Where sickliness does not prevail, 
an idiotic eccentricity is master. It is time that the insanity, the 
leprosy, and the epilepsy should cease. We must renew those 
healthy relations with the past which sentimentalism had broken. 
We must return to the ancient wisdom while returning to the ancient 
vigour. A sentimental generation may not itself be a wicked genera- 








tion; but it may tolerate the most monstrous wickedness. Only @ 
sentimental generation could have been the ally of Louis Napoleon. 
That sentimentalism is beginning to decline is evident from the fact 
that not one of our sentimental writers has the reputation and infla- 
ence which he had a few years ago. Hence the most desperate 
attempts to recover a lost popularity—not, however, by the way of 
sound sense and healthy feeling, but by a repetition of the same tricks 
in more ridiculous fashion than ever. Literature should never 
intentionally or directly moralise, or seek to accomplish a moral 
purpose. If therefore the admirers of Mr. Dickens can prove 
that in everything he has written he has had a moral design, 
they are pronouncing the very heaviest condemnation on him. 
Isaiah or John the Baptist to his work; Sophocles’ or 
Shakespeare to his work. That the reformer may have free and 
victorious scope, the artists of every kind must stand aside and attend 
to their own affairs. And art must breathe itself forth as art in 
complete unconsciousness, and seek only to realise its transcendent 
ideal, It would be wrong to put all the blame of sentimentalism on 
the sentimental writers. They have merely responded to a current 
tendency. There was a long battle in England for tolerance and 
toleration. It ended with the emancipation of the Catholics. Since 
then we have rushed into the opposite extreme; we are now too 
tolerant. There is nothing scarcely which we have the courage to 
condemn; or if we condemn, it is with the whine of sentimentalism. 
They, and they are only the few, who have not bowed the knee to 
this Baal of babblement and blubbering, are deemed ill-tempered 
persons, though in the grandest sense they have infinitely more 
geniality than their neighbours; they will not fail to receive justice 
from a better, a nobler age than their own. Political economy we 
have ourselves anathematised often enough, but never when it kept 
to its peculiar territory ; only when it entered ours. It has been well 
observed—we forget by whom—that some of the ugliest features, 
some of the worst faults of political economy, are attributable to the 
circumstances under which it grew. It might almost be regarded as 
the offspring of the sensational philosophy which enthralled and debased 
both France and England during the chief part of the last century. 
Hence that materialistic character which has so eminently marked it. 
If it were once to be penetrated and clothed with spiritualism, and 
this is not impossible, it would utter truths far more important than 
any for which we are ever likely to be indebted to Mr. Ruskin, At 
the best, Mr. Ruskin—who has, unfortunately for himself, become an 
imitator of Mr. Carlyle—merely repeats in many words in regard 
to political economy what Mr, Carlyle had contrived to express in @ 
few. Let Mr. Ruskin, if he be wise, return to his own sphere and 
his own style. ATTICUS. 
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Vi Rt. WILLS is well known to the travelling and the reading 
4 world as an enthusiastic lover of Alpine scenery, an agreeable 
writer on Alpine travel, and a member of the Alpine Club, The 
popularity attained by his “* Wanderings among the High Alps” and 
‘* Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers,” has made him sufficiently well known 
to render criticism upon his style of writing unnecessary, and the best 
thing, therefore, to be done is briefly to indicate the leading features 
of the pleasant volume before us. 

From the preface, it appears that Mr. Wills, having become a pro- 
prietor of Swiss land in a locality much admired by him—namely, the 
Valley of Sixt—made a promise to his vendors that he would do 
whatever lay in his power “to render their beautiful valley better 
known to the travelling world,” and that this volume is the fulfilment 
ot that promise. Whether the promise was a very wise one, either as 
regards Mr, Wills’s enjoyment of his newly-acquired property, or the 
good of the people who inhabit this happy valley, we shall not now 
stop to inquire. Certain are we that, had we the good luck to 
discover some fortunate spot as yet unvisited by the tourist, we should 
bury the secret deeply within our bosom, and impart it only to our 
very dearest friends, It is evident, however, that it is of no such 
selfish stuff that Mr, Wills’s thoughts are made, and so far as his in- 
tention of rendering the Sixt Valley popular is concerned, his volume 
is exceedingly well adapted for carrying it out. It is full of pleasant 
scenes of alpine life, of narratives of excursions during which the 
genius of the mountains appears to have revealed all his wonders to 
the traveller. ‘Truc, these scenes are somewhat saddened by the loss 
of a dear wife, his companion in these jaunts, to whose memory Mr. 
Wills affectionately dedicates his volume; but, on the other hand, it 
1s beautified by many picturesque sketches left by her pencil. 





We shall now proceed to give a few extracts. The {first refers to 
the end of Jacques Balmat, who disappeared mysteriously among 
the Glaciers of Mont Rouan in 1834. Balmat is described as 
** perhaps the hardiest and most indomitable mountaineer that ever 
drew breath, even beneath the shadow of the Alps. He had, unfor- 
tunately for himself, contracted a habit of gold-seeking, which kept 
him poor all his life.’ Upon this errand he started one morning mm 
September 1834, being then seventy-two years old, and was never 
seen more. His companion, a chasseur named Pache, returned alone, 
and stated that he had parted company with Balmat, who insisted 
upon climbing places where he, Pache, dared not follow him. For 
years the fate of Balmat was enveloped in mystery; but at last it 
came to be known that some children of the commune of Sixt had 
seen a man fall from some rocks into a certain chasm. The secret 
had been kept at the instigation of a syndic of the commune, but at 
last came out. A party was formed to search for the remains of the 
intrepid guide : 

The children in question were inquired for, but it seemed they had left the 
neighbourhood. The spot, however, from which the figure had been seen to 
fall, a little green oasis in the desert of rock, was pointed out; and a fresh ex- 
pedition was organised, on jan extensive scale, from Chamouni. Among the 
explorers were Auguste Balmat and several other relatives of the deceased, and 
one Michel Carrier, the artist of the great plan in relief of Mont Blanc known 
to visitors at Chamouni, and a tolerable draughtsman. With incredible diffi- 
culty, and taking the utmost precautions against accident, they succeeded in 
reaching the green knoll near and at the side of the glacier. Here they found 
below them a precipice, and at the foot of this the broken masses of ice shot 
over the edge of the platform on which the glacier rests. Auguste was tied to 
a rope, but found it impossible to descend the face of the rock, or to get any 
nearer to the chasm which had received his great-uncle. He described it as 3 
black gulf, the bottom of which he could not see, into which a stream issuing 
from the glacier was t ving, and stones and blocks of ice, broken off a8 
the glacier poured over the ridge, were continually falling. All hope was 
therefore finally abandoned of the possibility of finding any traces of the great 
pioneer of Mont Blanc. 

Carrier, however, took a sketch of the spot, and the party returned to 
Chamouni. Some time afterwards he and Auguste Balmat went together to 
the Val Orsine. When they drew near to the hunter’s cottage, Carrier went 
on alone to the door, and asked Pache if he had seen Balmat, adding, ‘1 exe 
pected him somewhere about here; he is gone to seek minerals.” The man 
answered that he had not seen Auguste, but invited Carrier to sit down and 
wait forhim. Half an hour afterwards Balmat came by, as if casually, and 
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asked if Pache had seen Carrier. The hunter insisted on their taking a bottle 
of wine, to which they assented, on condition that he should come to Val 
Orsine and dine with them. Accordingly the three adjourned to the inn at 
Val Orsine, where they sat down to dinner, and Balmat and Carrier took care 
to ply the old hunter freely with wine. When it had begun to tell upon him 
a little, and the suspicious reserve he always maintained in the presence of those 
whom he associated with Jacques Balmat had a little worn away, Carrier, who 
was sitting beside him, suddenly pulled out the sketch he had taken at the 
Fonde de la Combe, and laid it before him, saying, ‘‘Connaissez vous cet 
image?” ‘The hunter, taken off his guard, started back, exclaiming, ‘ Mon 
Dieu! voil& ot Jacques Balmat est péri!” ‘“ What, then ?” said Carrier, “you 
know where he perished ?””, The man appeared confused for a moment, and 
then recovering his habitual caution, said, ‘‘ No, no, | know nothing about it; 
but I saw the scene near which I left him, and it struck me as the kind of place 
he might have fallen down.” He then got up, and no entreaties could prevail 
upon him to stay; and by no artifice could he be induced to approach the 
subject again. 


The reasons for this mystery are explained to be: in the first 
place, on the part of the hunter, “it is not difficult to understand that 
an ignorant peasant, fearful of being charged with having had a hand 
in the death of Jacques Balmat, should have imagined that his safety 
lay in pretending absolute ignorance of every circumstance connected 
with his fate ;” but on the part of the syndic, it is explained that he 
was desirous of concealing the trace to future gold-seekers which 
Balmat’s selection of that particular spot would supply. To us, who 
are not familiar with the politics of life among the Alps, this motive 
seems recondite enough, 

One of the most interesting chapters in this volume is that which 
relates to the ascent of Monte Rosa. Before the ascent in 1851 by 
the Schlagintweits, of Berlin, this summit was deemed impracticable, 
Now “ hardly a week—sometimes hardly a day, in the height of the 
season—passes without an attempt (generally successful) to ascend 
Monte Rosa.” Mr. Wills’s account of his own first ascent is very 
well told. First came a quarrel with the guides, humorously illustra- 
tive of the jealousy with which these men in various districts regard 
each other : 


The next morning we rose before two, and found a cup of hot coffee and a 
quarrel in readiness forus. The two guides of our new friend were “ locals ;” 
one of them belonging to Visp, the other to Zermatt. Our three men were 
outsiders from another district, and were about to commit the unpardonable 
offence of poaching on the Zermatt manor. There were half-a-dozen other 
Zermatt men in the house, and they and the landlord combined in an attempt 
to punish us for our interference with their ‘vested rights.” I heard high 
words freely bandied about below, and, on going down stairs, found our 
Francois Cachat remonstrating against the provisions selected for our use. 
There was, indeed, good reason for his complaints—a leg of lean mutton, full of 
veins and gristle, a hunch of black bread, insufficient in quantity and bad in 
quality, were the staple articles offered us for a most laborious day. When the 
landlord saw me arrive on the scene, he slunk into a sort of den; but I ferreted 
him out, and remonstrated with him as the magnitude of the offence deserved. 
He had reproached our men with not making us take provisions enough. Other 
people, he said, spent sixty francs in fowls and wine, and etceteras of one sort 
or another; we had ordered what would not come up to a sixth of that amount. 
Then the local guides chimed in, and declared they would not start with us to 
show our Chamouni men the way unless we would take one of the Zermatt 
guides as well. One of the latter had actually dressed and breakfasted, in an- 
ticipation of being able to profit by our necessities. Of course, the landlord 
professed himself an ill-used innocent: he knew nothing of the confederacy 
against us, and to him it was a matter of pure indifference how much or how 
little we chose to take. Our friend of last evening now made his appearance, 
and found his recalcitrané guides refuse to stir. We expressed our regret at 
being the cause of any trouble or annoyance to him, and offered to separate 
from his party, and either go on ahead or follow an hour or two later, as he 
might choose; but he showed great courtesy and spirit,—would hear of nothing 
of the kind; declined any discussion with his guides, and offered them the 
simple choice of going with us or staying behind; it was a matter for them, 
he said, not for him. At the same time he joined in my onslaught on our host, 
and our united attacks soon silenced the enemy’s fire. Better provender was 
sulkily brought out; and the guides, with equal sulkiness, prepared to “ eat the 
leek,” and follow in our train. 


Our space will not enable us to extract all the details of the ascent, 
and we must be contented to give the final labours of the task. These 
will suffice to show what feats and what dangers are regarded lightly 
by the Alpine traveller, which might well chill the blood in the very 
heart of the mere turnpike-road walker: 


We toiled slowly up the snow, for the ridge was very steep (I measured it in 
descending, and found the angle 36°), and there was no room to zig-zag. At 
length the snow ended, and we took to a narrow ledge of rocks. The descrip- 
tion usually given is literally true. It was in no place more than three feet 
wide; in many, not a third of that width. On the right is a precipice; on the 
left a bank of snow, so steep as to be just as bad. This sounds awful enough; 
but I must say that to me the passage seemed, as we found it, destitute alike of 
danger and difficulty. The rocks are solid, not friable and treacherous as on 
the Wetterhorn; there is good hand-hold and foot-hold, and a slip seemed to 
me all but impossible. I can conceive that when covered with ice, as they 
often are, they may require the utmost caution ; but we had the singular good 
fortune to find our path thickly paved with snow, or metalled with the solid 
rock. I can give no better idea of my own feeling of security than by the fol- 
lowing fact. In spite of fingerless gloves, well lined with foxes’ fur, my hands 
were numbed and senseless, and, in order to warm them, I stuck first one and 
then the other into the waistband of my trousers, and actually walked nearly 
all the way along this terrible ridge with only one hand disengaged. | re- 
member well one place where the ridge was narrowest. There were two large 
blocks of stone, three or four feet apart. Between them was a little hollow, 
filled with snow, and in the snow I saw the footprints of my predecessors in the 
hollow. It never occurred to me to go down and up again, and I jumped from 
one block to the other as a matter of course. 

From the top of the first snow-slope we saw exactly what lay before us—a 
short clambering descent, a narrow eral ridge of snow, then a second ridge, 
shorter, but very much steeper than the first; and above that another narrow 
ridge of rocks. Of course, it was the same sort of work again; but if that 
short connecting ridge were ice instead of snow, it would be the worst place of 
all to cross, and I am inclined to think I should prefer to sit astride and work 





myself along in that position. These horizontal ridges are far more trying to 
walk along than those which have a steep inclination, and they are always 
narrower. This being of snow and not of ice offered no difliculty, and the last 
ridge was quickly attacked. It proved in equally good condition with the first, 
and Jed us to a steep climb over the rocks, ending in a couple of little chimneys, 
one after the other. Near the top of the second a rock had fallen in, and half 
filled it up, so that passing it was like climbing round a projecting coping. 
However, hands and knees will do a good deal, and so far on our day’s journey 
this was not likely to stop us. Being tired, I had gone last, not to hinder any 
one else, and on poking my head out of the top of the second chimney, I found, 
to my great surprise, ‘‘no more worlds to conquer,” nothing but blue sky above 
me, my companions already seated about on one ledge or another—and I was 
on the top of Monte Rosa. 

Mr. Wills is, of course, very enthusiastic about the glorious view 
which rewarded their labours; and, indeed, when we come to con- 
sider the immense toil and danger with which these views are pur- 
chased, Alpine travellers may stand excused, even though they be a 
little over-enthusiastic about them. 

Mr. Aubin St. Helier—whateverhis real name may be—is apparently 
a little diflident about his little volume of “Travels not Far from 
Home;” for he prefixes to them a preface of excuses and explanation, 
which he calls attention to on the title-page as one “which ought to 
be read.” Let Mr. St. Helier be reassured. His sketches need 
neither explanation nor excuse. They do not belong to the very 
first class of such literature; but they are amusing and readable 
enough, and will pass muster better than many more pretentious 
productions. Perhaps, like all travellers of small experience, our 
author is rather inclined to treat omne ignotum pro magnifico, and the 
following account of the ascent of Snowdon seems a little overdrawn 
after Mr. Wills’s story of Monte Rosa: 

We had not thought it worth while to encumber ourselves with provisions, 
as there are several huts on the summit in which refreshments can be obtained. 
A flask of brandy, of course, is never looked upon in the light of an incum- 
brance; for it always comes in acceptably on an excursion of this sort, even 
where there is not the slightest appetite for solid and substantial food. As we 
started from the hotel we were greeted by a gleam of sunshine, which broke 
forth, I suppose, by way of salutation, and to assure us of a favourable ascent. 
Although the rain had fallen in such torrents on the previous days, the road 
was not nearly so soft as I had anticipated, and we began our journey at the 
foot of the mountain with the greatest ease. We had not gone far before we 
encountered a gentleman of portly dimensions who had accompanied the rest of 
his party to that spot, but had thought it more consistent with the nature of his 
constitution to abstain from any further attempt. He was, therefore, consoling 
himself by admiring the surrounding prospect from a height of two or three 
hundred feet. The view, of course, becomes more extensive and beautiful the 
further we proceed. The peak of Snowdon is as yet invisible, but the inter- 
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vening part of the mountain presents in one direction a bold and magnificent 











front. As we looked behind us, the lakes of Llanberis became smaller {and 
smaller, until at length they appeared in the distance nothing more than a very 
narrow stream. At a height of several hundred feet above the level of the lakcs 
we come to a large open space, a comparative piece of table-land, in which a 
collection of small rude cottages have been built... . . A little higher up we 
came to a transparent running stream, where we stopped for a few moments and 


refreshed, We shortly afterwards overtook a large party, consisting principally 
of ladies, many of whom were mounted on ponies, The road hail now become 
more steep and toilsome, and it would have been extremely fatiguing to havé 
been journeying without the aid of a stick. From one narrow ridge we looked 
down upon a delightful little tarn, or mountain Jake of greenish water, indi- 
cating the presence of copper on the spot. On looking behind us, we here 
perceived that the vale of Llanberis and the mountains opposite were concealed 
from our view by a vast shroud of mist. All of a sudden, a small portion oi 
this vapour cleared away for an instant from the green rgparicon. ee gave 
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precisely the appearance of a vein of malachite to the part 
afterwards ourselves entered into that region of clouds in whic 
ceived the summits enveloped when first we set out. A few paces ahead we 
saw a poor donkey toiling along with a large store of provisions on his back, 
destined for the consumption of the visitors and inhabitants of the peak. Our 
guide took charge of him at the request of his driver, who disappeared some- 
where into the mystical recesses which surrounded t! een lake. When at 
length I lost sight of him amongst the rocks, he seemed to be setting ont on a 
dreary and hopeless journey, into the very regions of interminable despair. If 
our ascent had hitherto been slow and toilsome amongst sharp broken stones, 
there was yet a portion destined for us, which for steepness far outrivalled al 
the rest. After we had surmounted it, and looked backward on the poni 
which were working their weary way up with their ponderous loads, it seemed 
almost as if the poor animals were attempting to climb a vertical wall. Im- 
mediately after this weweresothoroughly enveloped inclouds that we could only 
see a few yards before us; the hair of our heads was dripping with moisture, 
and our clothes were almost saturated with wet. About half a mile or so from 
the summit, we came to a magnificent spring of clear ice-cold;water, from which, 
after waiting a few moments to cool ourselves, we took a most refreshing 
draught. It was the purest and most delightful stream I had tasted in my 
life. We were soon again in motion; but, owing to the dense mist by which we 
were enveloped, all the magnificent prospect, by which we would otherwise 
have been greeted on every side, was entirely lost. Every now and then, as 
we ascended the narrow ridges which lead to the highest peak, we could just 
discern the edge of some tremendous precipice on our left, but this only served 
to occasion us thn more regret at the unfavourable nature of the day. All that 
we could detect was merely that we were in the midst of sharp-pointed rocks, 
and that the circumference of that portion of the mountain on which we stood 
was becoming rapidly less. Although so near the summit, the scanty herbage 
which springs up between the stones still affords suflicient nourishment to a few 
hardy sheep. These are handsome little animals, with long bushy tails, and 
beautifully white wool. At our approach they sprang nimbly away from ledge 
to ledge, and then stood still to stare after us in astonishment when we had 
passed. Our guide informed us that the higher the ground on which they 
browse, the more is their flesh esteemed; but what enormous labour it must be 
to come up after them to such a height, and drive them down in safety to the 
vale below. It is said they are very sagacious, and that their instinct prompts 
them at once to detect the water which has been impregnated with the 
poisonous copper ore, And now our toil is nearly completed. In about two 
hours and a quarter from the time we had set out, we suddenly caught sight of 
a small hut emerging from the clouds above us; and, just beyond it, a large pile 
of stones. 


We cannot approve of Mr, St, Helier’s practice of travelling with- 
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out a change of raiment. Whenever it is practicable a dry change 
should always be contained in the tourist’s knapsack; and where it is 
not—which is very seldom—the extra apparel may always be sent on 
by the regular conveyances, to be ready for the pedestrian in the 
evening. According to Mr. St. Helier’s own confession, the plan 
which he followed kept him almost every evening a close prisoner in 
the bedroom of his inns for some two hours after his arrival while 
his clothes were being dried ; and when they were restored to him at 
last, they were generally in a very burnt or singed condition. 

lad the compiler of the letters termed “The Englishman in 
China” confined his selection of his friend’s lucubrations to the text 
of his preface, namely, to the illustration of the inner life of European 
residents in Hong Kong, and the outlying settlements which the 
English are permitted to occupy in the Chinese Empire, little need 
have been said in condemnation. It is when he attempts to deal with 
Chinese laws and Chinese manners that he fails, as all must do who 
presume to lecture upon topics with which they are totally unacquain- 
ted. As might have been expected in a volume composed of selections 
from private letters, hastily-formed opinions and frivolous judgments 
abound, ‘The following bird’s eye view can scarcely be taken as a fair 
survey of a journey through Egypt: 

I think I hear youexclaim, “ But what have you done with yourself all this 
fortnight? ” 

Done! I've done all that is to be done; seen all the lions, from ‘' Pompey’s 
Pillar” to an Arab village; been to two picnics, three balls, and dined out 
every night. If that list does not fill up a very decent amount of labour for one 
individual, tell me what does! Well, here we are at Cairo. 

After all, I feel as if it were horrid twaddle on my part, writing the history 
of an Overland Route, when you for a shilling can learn all about it at the Gal- 
lery of Illustration. However, it may add another proof, were that wanting, of 
the truthfulness of that exhibition. 

Of course—yes, I may say of course—I tooka Turkish bath, was pom- 
melled, and pinched, and punched; enjoyed it amazingly; neither lost my 
watch nor my rings; slept like a top after it; and started next morning forthe 
Pyramids. Up these, lugged by two Arabs, went your humble servant; and, 
thanks to our good training and his long legs, he flatters himself that 84 minutes 
was no bad time to doit in. There at the bottom are two small black specks, 
not so large as your hand—my two travelling companions, a lady and 
gentleman, who would not ascend. Fancy me on the top of the largest 
Pyramid. 

After cutting HER name on the stone, [light my pipe, and descend—much 
harder work than ascending. 


The sketches of European life in the Chinese settlements 1s not an 
attractive one. All the idle display of wealth and contempt of intel- 
lectual acquirements which mark the lower classes of the mercantile 
community in this country appear to be intensified and exaggerated 
to a most revolting extent in these outposts. The following may be 
a very truthful, but is scarcely an inviting picture of society among 
the Anglo-Chinese: 

Seated in his “lob-lob chair,” by the verandah in the cool of the morning, 
behold his Serene Highness Chin Chin, Esq., knight of the long pipe, and 
author of these letters to you. He smoketh his meerschaum, and demurely 
cogitateth upon what this his next epistle shall touch, in order to fully satisfy 
thy craving for news and intelligence regarding those amongst whom he has 
been thrown. 

It is now? half-past five a.m.: so, having “lighted up,” we proceed to ring 
the bell, when enter unto us our domestique. Remember it is in the warm 
weather, and the sun is not yet too powerful—in fact, it has hardly decided if it 
be yet properly awake. Last evening we sat up a very great deal too late, and, 
. os —_ must be told, Jones’s last concoction has imbued our lips with a very 
dry feeling. 

Chin Chin.—Have got any soda-water in the ice-box, boy ? 

Boy.—Have got. 

Chin Chin.—Pay my one bottle. 

Boy.—You wantchee blarndy ? 

Chin Chin.—Yes, more better put littee. 

The boy, I must tell you, has not completed his toilet, and those neat blue 
full trousers which will by-and-by be carefully gartered at the knee, and tucked 
into his stockings, are now hanging down to his ankles; his feet are bare, and 
though he has on his shoes, they are turned down at the heel. You never yet 
found a Chinaman who would not rather go so than put them on likea Christian. 
I have seen a native go into a bootmaker’s, buy a pair of shoes, put them on, 
and, the moment he was out of the shop, turn down the heels. 

Here come the boy, the soda, and the “dlarndy.” Pop! goes the cork (not 
the weasel of ancient legendary talk), “That belong good piecee bottle,” sug- 
gests Mr. Aquong. “Very lucky for you!” replies his master. The said 
‘*‘pop!” has caused more effects than one, for its sound has made a head to 
appear under my half-door, and a voice inquires, “‘ Any more of that stuff here? 
Boy, catchee my one bottle.” After this an entire body makes its appearance, 
dressed like myself in Pajamas, sleeping shirt, and grass slippers: for you will 
readily perceive the benefit, nay, the absolute necessity for such apparel in a 
country where in summer we only lie on the bed, consequently our English 
costume would be very far from decent. . 

The “ stuif”’ is procured, but we have not touched it ere a third white walking 
object appears, armed with a cup of tea, a cigar, and a “good morning.” An- 
swer from we two, “ Morning!” So being seated we chat. 

Chin Chin, or 1st Ghost.—Going to be hot to-day, I expect. 

2nd ditto.—Blazing! Are you for a walk ? 

Ist ditto.—No, I tried the course yesterday. It’s all very well while you are 
— but you can’t get back before eight, and the sun comes right through one’s 

at then. 

3rd ditto.—I wonder whether the mail will be in to-day. It’s due now, you 
know, unless they send up that old tub, Lady Mary Wood. 

2nd ditto.—The Aden is due this time; she took down the mail of the 4th 
didn’t she? 

1st ditto.—Yes; I'll bet you a dollar she'll be in to-day. Old Kudee told me 
yesterday he knew that Jardine’s boat was outside; go and look. 

2nd ditto.—Not I, I'm too tired this morning, and it’s too much to ask a 
fellow to dress and go out at this time of day; it won't bring her any quicker. 
—— Walters passing along the Bund—we’ll hail him. Any signs ?—is 
she in 

Voice from the Bund.—I expect so. I hear the large flags are up, but I 
can’t make out quite clearly, there's such a mist all over Woosung. 








The “pidgin English” which the European residents use in con- 
versation with the Chinese, even with those who by residence with 
them have opportunities for better acquiring the language, is a dis- 
gusting baragouin, worse even than the Yankee dialect. We subjoin 
two extracts immediately concerning the Chinese, ere we bid farewell 
to this volume, which is, after all, not unamusing. The first relates 
to an intrusion into a Chinese town: 


Leaving the boats in charge of my lauder, whom we knew we could trust 
best of them all, and taking Soyer and one of the boatmen with us, we stepped 
on to the deck, and never shall I forget the sight. On either side of us stretched 
the walls of the far-famed city, which European foot had hardly ever entered ; 
bebind us the vast suburbs, and directly in front of us the bridge which they 
would not open, covered with throngs of people, who grinned, and laughed, and 
shouted, and hooted, as though it were Bedlam let loose. 

By the side of the bridge was a small house, one door of which faced us; the 
other opened on to the bridge. From the former were steps leading down to the 
water, and on these was an old priest who was cleaning some fish for his 
breakfast. 

They say that the priests are always the fools of the family—it may be; at 
all events, they have always a civil tongue in their heads. 

To the priest, then, we applied. Thompson, very cunningly remembering 
how the “ fire-water” had acted with the Indians, asked Soyer for a bottle of 
brandy, and pouring out a glass handed it to the priest, who at first shook his 
head, nor was it until he had seen us each put it to our lips that he acceded. 
The first sip over, he tried a second, and then a third ; following this by holding 
out his glass to be refilled. This put the crowd into a good temper—if they were 
previously otherwise disposed—and several of them came through the priest’s 
house to have a glass. This we now thought was the happy moment; so, 
giving the whole bottle to the priest, we jumped on to the steps, and in two 
minutes were standing upon the bridge—that bridge where Fortune had stood 
when, dressed as a Chinaman, he travelled in disguise through Soochow. Above 
us were three heads freshly taken from their bodies. Here stood three foreigners, 
unarmed you may say, for we dare not use our arms, though we carried them; 
for of what use would three pistols be against a city the population of which 
counts by thousands? 

The die was cast, and we must push on; to laugh when those around us 
laughed, to frown when they frowned, was our only chance. I had taken the 
precaution before leaving my boat to say that if we were not back that night 
they were to start at once for Shanghai, and report that we were detained. 

Crossing the bridge we took a turn to the left, and found ourselves in a narrow 
street just like all Chinese streets, not above fourteen feet wide from shop to 
shop, with long signboards hanging on each side. But the shops were the best 
I had ever seen, lofty and open at the top, the houses being for the most part 
bui!t with a square opening down the middle, the rooms running all round. 

The dresses of the inhabitants also struck me. They were of much better 
material, being for the most part made of silk, and carefully embroidered. 

Would you believe it, that when we returned to our boats neither of us 
had seen a woman! ! Of course this was the merest chance, as there are women 
in Soochow just as elsewhere; and though the higher classes stay in-doors, still 
the others move about—ours being merely a coincidence. 

The second describes an execution : 

I went yesterday to the parade-ground inside the city, hearing there was to 
be an execution. Twice before I had started upon a similar expedition, and 
each time been disappointed. ‘hey say there is luck in odd numbers, and truly 
I so found it, for 1 was able to see the decapitation of ten rebels who had been 
caught, and it was believed they had come from the north as spies. Making 
them kneel in a row with their hands tied behind them, the chief executioner 
motioned to his sub. tocommence. It was evident he was quite a novice, for 
he hacked three times with the first, and made two blows with the second. 

This was more than his master could stand ; forjust as he approached the third 
poor wretch he received a blow upon the back of his head, which, had it been 
with the edge instead of the flat of the sword, would most certainly have 
finished him. Under the more experienced hand of the chief executioner things 
went on better, each head falling with a single blow. He changed his sword 
twice during the operation. As he cut off the tenth I asked for the sword to 
look at, which he handed to me after wiping it very carefully. It was very 
long and sharp, with a slight curve in the end. Being double-handed and 
heavy, the weight alone must have much to do with the dexterity of the cut. 

The Toutai, or Governor of Shanghai, was present. At a motion of his hand 
each one lost a head; and when it was all over the crowd departed, following 
the Toutai just as though they had only witnessed some ordinary show. 

I know not if the callousness of the Chinese regarding life and death contri- 
butes to harden us out here, but I suppose it does; certain it is, | looked on at 
the beheading of these ten fellow-beings unconcernedly, nor was it till the 
executioner approached me, covered with human blood, that I felt the disgust 
of the scene. J have never seen a man hung; but I think it must be far more 
dreadful to see a Christian suffering the extreme penalty of the law befoie a 
crowd who know better, than to see those die who know no better, by the hand 
of others as ignorant as themselves. 


The assumption of superiority over “ a crowd who knew no better,” 
by a man who could avow that he could see “ unconcernedly ” ten 
fellow-creatures decapitated, is almost amusing, and quite charac- 
teristic of the English observer of foreign manners. 


A Guide to the Mountains, Lakes, and North-west Coast of England, 
descriptive of Natural Scenery, Historical, Archeological, and Legendary. 
By Mackenzie E. C. Watcorr, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. 
(Edward Stanford. 1860. pp. 243.)}—There are several points about 
this little volume which ought to recommend it to the attention of the 
summer tourist. It is moderate in price, portable in size, and generally, 
we should say, sufficiently correct in the information which it gives. Its 
defect is, perhaps, that it aims at doing too much. It dabbles a little in 
geology, botany, history, and antiquities. 1t bewails the decay of ancient 
customs, and criticises the origin of modern. It has its say about 
scenery, sometimes feeble enough, in the following style: ‘Size is not 
impressive. It has justly been observed that beyond a certain 
height the effect is not in proportion to the elevation; and cer- 
tainly the greatest elevation is inferior to the sense of bound- 
lessness which is produced by an infinite expanse of sea.” We 
have next a little bit of fine writing about “the fair upland slope, 
the lawny meadow, the green pasture, the dense underwood and broad- 
leaved trees, the winding lake, the village house, the modest church 
towers,” &c. &c. Mr. Walcott appears to us to write too much on the 
supposition that his readers are equally destitute of the knowledge of 
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nature and of books. He ‘not only points out scenery, but tells his 
hearers what they ought to admire in it ; and, on the other hand, thinks 
it necessary to explain to them that “barrow” means “a mound,” 
“beck” ‘a stream,” “cove” “a recess,” “grange” “a farmhouse,” 
“mere” “alake,” &c. &. We admit, however, that, as it is, the size 
of the book is moderate enough, and among the many varieties of the 
modern tourist there may be some who require such information. The 
book has undoubtedly been compiled at the cost of considerable labour 
and research. 

How We Saw Belgium, the Rhine, the Meuse, and Paris in Fifteen Days. 
By Tuomas Witi1am Newron, author of ‘Spring Flowers,” &c. 
(Shephard and Co.)—To ge a long distance in a short time and see a 
great deal—thus making the most of a brief vacation from the ordinary 
duties of life—is a problem which numerous persons usually set them- 
selves to solve at about this period of the year. It was one, it appears, 
that Mr. Newton also set to himself some two or three years ago ; and, 
having worked it out satisfactorily, as he believes, he now offers the 
result of his experience in the present little volume. It is an unpre- 
tending but remarkably agreeable record of the different objects that he 
met with during his fifteen days’ tour, and of the impressions left upon 
his mind in consequence. The work might have been spun out to ten 
times its length had the writer contemplated a specimen of book- 
making; but all he had in view was “to carry the reader along 
a track, old and familiar, yet of undying and _ inexhaustible 
interest; to point out how a long journey may be performed in a very 
short space of time, without omitting any prominent object; and to 
record impressions made on the mind while passing through scenes re- 
markable for picturesque beauty, and inseparably blended with history, 
literature, and art.” Let us add that not merely may the untravelled 
reader derive information from Mr. Newton’s small volume, but that he 
who has been over the ground already oftener than once, may read it with 
pleasure; it is so fresh in its tone, so heartily enthusiastic, and so free 
from the intolerable cant of the guide-books, which nowadays almost 


‘seek to tyrannise over one in telling us what we should do and avoid, 


whenever we set foot out of our native country. 


— 


FICTION, 


The Tommiebeg Shootings; or, a Moor wn Scotland. By Tuomas 
Jeans, With Illustrations by Prercivan Sxerroy. London: 
Routledge, Warne, and Routledge. 1860. pp. 424. 

HE IDEA of entangling two or three bewildered Cockneys 

~ amongst the lakes, mountains, and moors, and then laughing at 

them, is not a very novel one. In Mr. Lever’s romances are to be 
found several amusing episodes of this kind ; indeed, the idea has of 
late become a regular stock one with our so-called ‘ comic” writers, 
who take some ‘ Briggs” or “ Straggles” for an imaginary day’s 
shooting, fishing, or hunting, as the case may be, and then poke fun 
at the mishaps of their new convert to field sports. There is, how- 
ever, one noticeable trait about our comic sporting writer. He is ter- 
ribly severe upon poor Straggles or Briggs when that innocent gentle- 
man allows the shot to take precedence of the powder in the barrel of 
his gun, or fishes without bait to his rod, or rides over the hounds, 
or performs any of the other normal antics which modern comic 
writers have agreed to fasten on their type of the Cockney sportsman 
par excellence. Nevertheless, it very often happens that the writer 
himself is almost as helpless in the field or on the loch as the victim 
whom he is showing up; that the former would be pretty nearly as 
likely to catch a whale as a salmon; and that, supposing he cou!d 
Joad his gun, there are much safer spots than the vicinity of that 
weapon while under his immediate charge. Our Cockney writer is, to 
be sure, not often convicted of a blunder in his sporting nomenclature. 
Remembering that edged weapons are dangerous tools, and that it 
will hardly do for a modern Democritus to deride the mistakes of 
others and at the same time to blunder most egregiously himself, he 
wisely determines to stick to his last and to let the comic department 
everywhere take precedence of the sporting. Hence, although Mr. 
Straggles is made to set about fishing for Scotch salmon pretty much 
in the same way that he would for Thames gudgeon, and although 
pigeon-shooting at the Red House supplies the model for describing 
grouse-shooting on the moors, yet gross blunders may be avoided, 
and possibly some of us may even be disposed to think that the histo- 
riographer of a Straggles or a Briggs is a mighty ‘cute Nimrod, who, 
if he would only take the trouble to become serious for a moment, 
could give a hint to many an old sportsman. As he has, however, no 
intention whatever of becoming serious, his skill, or want of skill, in 
woodcraft is not very likely to be discovered, and we are only left to 
form a shrewd guess that comedy and sporting are not the “ Arcades 
ambo ” which a good many comic writers would make them. Indeed, 
good sport is to our minds much too serious a thing to be laughed at ; 
and, supposing that two Cockneys were to be decoyed to the moors in 
the manner represented in Mr. Jeans’s volume, and a writer with sufli- 
cient skill in field sports attended them to detail their idiosyncrasies, 
we feel very sure that the latter would very soon desert his human 
game for that of the wood or river. 

Mr. Jeans, in the volume before us, apparently had some idea of 
making his book instructive as well as amusing. Insensibly, however, 
the comic predominates to the exclusion of nearly everything else ; 
and the fishing “ wrinkles” which he lets his readers into are few and 
far between, and, furthermore, not of a very high caste. The italics 
(given in the original) point out, we suppose, the gist of the followin 
quotation : “It was delightful to see the cool business-like way wit 
which the old fisher handled it, how he held his rod well up, observing 
to keep the rings on the upper side, in order that the friction on the 








wood might act as a sort of drag upon the velocity of the line as it 
ran out.” 


The following quotation embodies about all the fishing experience 
that is to be found in this volume: 


It was, indeed, a fishing day—that is, in so far as appearances would ‘ead to 
such a conclusion. Experience, however, teaches that a good fishing day is about 
as uncertain, in its prognostics as a fine scenting day ; and even as the best runs 
have been often got with hounds when everything seemed against it—when no 
‘southerly wind and cloudy sky” proclaimed the hunting morning, on raw, 
cold days, the wind in the north, and even-snow on the ground—so is it with 
salmon fishing. 

There are, however, certain negative signs, which are next to infallible, to 
keep the fisher from flogging the water in vain. When huge mountains of cloud, 
with dazzling “ silver lining,” are piled up in the sky, there is small chance of 
moving a fish. If the vapour is hanging on the crest of the upland, when 
there’s a “‘must on the hull,” as we have too often been told when we were 
anxiously looking out for a fishing day, the fish will scarcely ever take the fly. 

Hunting did not enter into the programme of Mr. Jeans’s Cockney 
sportsmen ; and shooting, however delightful to the skilful gunsman, 
does not afford much incident for description to the recording scribe. 

Let us take the book now as a comic one, and we must on the 
whole award it some praise. ‘True, it is disfigured in many parts by 
ridiculous extravagavces; but we think a lover of light literature 
may do worse than put it into his portmanteau on his tour to the 
Lakes or his favourite watering-place. We protest, however, against 
the idea that a shrewd gentleman in London becomes necessarily 
(when it suits the comic muse) a perfect idiot in the Highlands. Joe 
Miller himself, in the most carelessly-edited edition of his work, would 
hardly allow it to pass as a joke that any man not out of his senses 
should believe that blue hares changed their colour in the winter 
because they fed on snow ; or that a Cockney sportsman should deter- 
mine not to visit the Highlands next year because an old East Indian 
major had turned loose some eight or ten brace of Bengal tigers to stock 
certain grouse covers. Nor, again, is it within the haziest bounds of 
probability that a shrewd London Cockney should purchase an anchor 
in Thames-street to keep himself steady whilst he waded certain 
Scotch rivers. Putting the absurdity of the original conception out 
of view, the remainder of the story is not told badly. Fribbles is 
of course (as his name imports) the London Cockney : 


A small low island divided the river at this spot into two streams, and just 
below the junction was a fine run, ending in a deep pool. Jc was here Fribbles 
resolved to go at it in earnest. With Sandy’s assistance h2 got into his boots, 
and, ordering him to carry the anchor over to the island, through the shallow, 
he proceeded thither himself. Here, having seen the anchor made fast, he 
fastened the cord round his waist, and then, by turning round and round, wound 
it about his body, leaving a few vards free to begin with. His two attendants 
were looking on all the time, speechless with amazement. They saw him now 
take the water valiantly; he flogged lustily till he came to the length of his 
tether, and then commenced one of the most eccentric gymnastic performances, 
perhaps, ever exhibited in any river. It became, of course, necessary to unwind 
the cord, which could only be accomplished by the fisher turning himself com- 
pletely round, as though he were executing a waltz step in the water, and the 
difficulty of this manceuvre was considerably increased from the circumstance 
of the bottom of the river being composed of loose, round boulders, while the 
weight of the rod was such as to give a certain top-heaviness to the performer. 

Stumbling and tottering on his unsteady legs, Fribbles inwardly cursed the 
moment when he had yielded to the seduction of the ‘‘ contemplative man’s 
recreation.”, His agony was increased tenfold, too, by the apparition of a party of 
three gentlemen, whose attention having been attracted, from the high road, by 
the very extraordinary gyrations of aman in the middle of the river, had quitted 
their carriage to obtain a nearer view. 

It was while executing one of his aquatic pirouettes, that Fribbles, whose 
line was left to float down the stream, felt a sharp tug, and the shouts of all the 
party on the bank made him aware he had hooked a fish. He Jet the reel spin, 
and stood aghast, the rod’s point looking well down stream. He heard nothing 
of the friendly advice given him—he saw nothing—he was giddy—he thought 
his end was now really come. Away went the fish without a check, till his line 
was nearly run out, when Sandy, laying hold of the rope, holloaed to him to 
keep up his rod while he hauled him out. He must follow the fish on the bank, 
he told him; and the bewildered angler with the greatest difficulty battled his 
way, assisted by the rope, to the island, where Sandy, with presence of mind, 
cut it, and made the end fast round the youth’s waist. Helping him then on to 
the main land, he bid him wind up quickly, and go down after the fish; but it 
was all up with Fribbles—he abandoned the rod to Sandy, and threw himself on 
the bank in a state of prostration. 

The whole story is, however, too extravagant to deserve any great 
praise, however well done. 

The following advertisement which took the fancy of our Cockney 
sportsmen might probably be paralleled from the columns of our 
sporting papers. 

“ The shootings and fishings of Tommiebeg, extending over the grounds of 
Knockandoun, and marching with the deer forest of Corriewhiskie and Glen- 
foulachin, embracing a range over from 12,000 to 15,000 acres, or thereby. The 
shootings are quite first-rate. Red and roe deer frequently on the ground. 
Every variety of game—grouse, ptarmigan, and black-game on the upper range, 
and the low ground abounds in partridges, hares, rabbits—with woodcock, snipe, 
and wildfowl in the season. The river affords trout fishing, and salmon after 
rain. Excellent salmon fishing to be had in the Spey, which bounds the pro- 
perty. Not more than 800 brace of grouse to be killed in the season, and ten 
deer, that is to say, seven stags and three hinds. The lodge, furnished with 
all modern conveniences, is situated in an extensive park, and contains one 
public room, three bed-rooms, kitchen, and a sleeping room for gillies. Intend- 
ing offerers may apply for further particulars to Mr. Evan M‘Snail, Moray- 
burgh; or to Alexander Worriecow, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh.” 

There is no little real humour in the following scene, and but a 
slight amount of exaggeration : 

No one likes to be interrupted at his meals, and some dogs too are particu 
larly jealous of any interference with their dinner. Thus was it with the animal 
in question ; finding himself and his feelings rudely set at nought, he made a 
dash at the individual who sought to deprive him of his rights, and pinned him 
by the seat of his nether garments. In a moment Brixey was to the rescue, 
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and had succeeded in beating off the dog, when, horror of horrors! he was 
saluted by the porter with words expressive of intense disgust, bidding him 
“ ca’ aft his ain awfu’, ramping, theivin’ beast.” 

‘‘Oh!” cried he, * the gigot! the bra’ gigot! an’ nae left o’ it only just the 
bare banes,” and he was making another dive at the mutton, now again in 
possession of the dog, when Brixey forcibly held him back. 

‘Steady, my man,” said the unhappy owner to the angry porter, “ leave 
him tome. I'll call him away. Here, boy! Hi! Ponto! Come along, old 
fellow! ‘[here’s a good dog!” 

Ponto cut him dead—ignored him altogether, and then Brixey, having ex- 
hausted all the endearing terms of which he was master without effect, began 
to whistle loudly. 

Had a shell been thrown into the midst of the crowd which had now begun 
to assemble, it could hardly have produced a more appalling effect. 1t was the 
signal for a chorus of groans. 

‘“‘ Hoot, man, will ye profane the Sabbath wi’ whustling ?” said one. 

‘“‘Heared ye ever the like o’ that, whustling to his tyke on the Lord’s 
day !” cried another of the bystanders. 

‘Eh! an’ it’s just a profanation o’ the Sabbath, ye auld doited ne’er-do-weel,” 
observed a respectable old female to him. 

‘Really, my dear sir,” said Brixey, addressing one of the most decent- 
looking of the crowd, “ I am utterly at a lo.s to comprehen‘ what all this means.” 

“ What’s yer wull ?” was the curt reply he got. 

‘** I'd have ye to observe,” put in another, *‘ that brawling and whustling in 
the streets the day is just a vain and a wicked ploy; an’ it’s an unbecoming an’ 
a maist pernicious example in a person of respectability, old enough to know 
right from wrang.” 

“ Take hold of the dog yourself, then!” exclaimed poor Brixey, who, baited 
and worried as he was, was fast losing his temper. ‘* Hang the dog!—that is— 
I am eorry I made use of the expression.” 

‘*Ob! an’ ye may weel bethat; ye may weel mak’ lamentation, an’ greet 
the noo o’er yer sinfu’ cursing and profane swearing, and yer graceless whust- 
ling—ye maun be clean daft!” 

Brixey could stand it no longer, so he walked off hastily to the hotel, pur- 
sued by the united reproaches of some score of serious, right-minded in-dwellers 
of Aberdeen. “If ever,” he thought, in savage mood, as he threw himself into 
a chair, “if ever I become proprietor of a dog again—that’s all! As to that 
brute—he is doomed to bemy torment—I’ll sell him. I'll give him away rather 
than keep him! 1']l disown him !” 


We recommend the following passage to the attention of certain 
Sassenach young gentlemen who will do in Scotland as they suppose 
the Scotch do, Our own recent experience has convinced us that 
the most ardent patrons of the kilt on ordinary occasions are in nine 
cases out of ten born in the vicinity of Bow Church. Brixey and 
Fribbles of course are our venturesome Cockneys. 


A black, dreary prospect presented itself to his eyes. A dense fog brooded 
over the wide open space in which the inn was situated,—so dense as nearly to 
shut out the houses on the opposite side. Everything looked damp and dismal; 
but to his surprise the people seemed to be moving about perfectly careless of 
the weather—not an umbrella, not a mackintosh in sight. 

“ So, this is what is called a soft day in these parts!’’ was his soliloquy. “I 
should be glad to know what they call a bad one. Shooting is quite out of the 
question, I foresee: no one in their senses would think of going out in such 
weather. Thank goodness, we shall have a comfortable house over our heads 
at Tommiebeg. I shall amuse myself in helping to arrange the furniture; there 
will be plenty to do to make us feel at home.” So he dressed himself, and 
having packed his things, so as to be in readiness for an early start, he joined the 
Captain and Fribbles in the breakfast-room. 

To his amazement he found both these gentlemen equipped for shooting—the 
Captain busily employed in filling the powder- flasks and shot-belts, and Frib- 
bles, who was looking chilly and ill at his ease in a wretchedly-constructed kilt 
of bright-coloured flimsy tartan, engaged in watching this, to him, unaccustomed 

rocess. 
wa Why! Eh?” cried Brixey, after the salutations of the day had been ex- 
changed. ‘You are surely not thinking of shooting to-day! You will catch 
your death, Peter, in that absurd dress of yours; you surely cannot be going 
out of doors in that gew-gaw garment, with your poor legs all bare.’’ 

“*T should think I was, though,” answered the youth, angry at the very con- 
temptuous designation applied to the equipment in which he took especial pride 
and pleasure. ‘* Why shouldn’t 1? Downey says it’s a first-rate day for Scot- 
land; and as to my dress, why, Downey says it’s quite the right thing up here 
on the moors.” 

** Well, well, Peter,” replied Brixey, ‘‘there’s no accounting for taste; only, 
really—I—upon my life, I don’t think, do vou know, that short petticoat of 
yours is quite decent. I think it might be a foot or two longer, with advantage ; 
but if you like it——” 

‘*T do like it, and what is more, I mean to wear it,” said Fribbles, waxing 
more and more wroth. ‘ Why, it was only this moment Downey was wishing 
he had got a kilt to wear.” 

“ But surely, Peter, if I were in your place, I should feel ashamed to meet 
—any respectable females—without my trousers.” 

** Well, I call that an unfounded and illiberal prejudice,” retorted the youth, 
“that’s what J call it—if the respectable females don’t like it, they may look 
another way. I know it’s uncommon comfortable,” continued he, while his teeth 
chattered with cold. 

“If the dress had been made of a stouter material,” Downey put in, ‘it 
would have been all the better. I am afraid that stuff is rather thin for a day 
like this; but there is nothing like trying. The kilt is the best walking dress 
possible, and believe me we shall not risk meeting many ladies in our road.” 

“ Anything for a quiet life,” said Brixey. ‘ As long as you do not oblige 
me tozo about without my trousers, Ido not care. I shall not shoot to-day, but 
you will do as you please; and now let us go to breakfast, and be off as soon as 
we can. 


French sportsmen are supposed to be legitimate objects of laughter, 
even with persons who ought to know better than our Cockney 
delineators. Of nine pages of weak badinage on the Frenchman, we 
give the first half one, which is also by far the best. 


The Marquis was a fine specimen of a French sportsman; the first of that 
very remarkable genus Brixey had ever had the happiness to meet; he was 
greatly struck with his appearance, and captivated by his manner. Lifting from 
his head, to salute the new comer, a brown leather jockey cap with a broad 
straight shade, the Marquis discovered a head of dark hair cut close, and stick- 
ing up on end like a circular blacking-brush ; whiskers and beard, cut equally 
close, formed a black frame to a long sallow fave, on which a bland smile seemed 
stereotyped. He was habited in a long-waisted tight coat of brown velvet, with 
huge bronze buttons, which were works of art in their way, representing a series 





of sporting subjects. From various breast-pockets projected the several acces- 
sorial implements of the gun, and a carved ivory whistle was pendent from a 
button-hole. The extreme length of this garment hid all the intermediate man, 
revealing only a pair of leather leggings of great solidity, secured by an infinity 
of straps and buckles on a pair of very attenuated legs; and over these again, 
up to the ankle, were a pair of gaiters of finer and softer leather of the same 
yellow colour, fastened with a perfect eruption of buttons over varnished shoes 
of exquisite make and tit. 


The following is decidedly a resuscitated Joe Miller : 


Of all the hot-tempered, touchy, thin-skinned, cantankerous old files I ever 
met with, Lord Malvern is the very worst. Nobody can abide him. He has 
quarrelled with all bis family and all his friends, if ever he possessed any. If 
anything goes wrong with him, he will pitch into any one who happens to be 
nearest to him. Now I will give you an instance. He had lost one day at the 
Club in Edinburgh one or two bets at billiards, and, after abusing everything 
and everybody, cutting the cloth and breaking the cue, he sallies forth into 
Princes-street, boiling hot with passion. He had not proceeded many paces 
before he saw a fellow stooping down and tying his shoe—‘* D—n you! you're 
always tying your shoe,” he exclaimed, as he gave the poor devil a kick behind 
which sent him spinning along the pavement. 


This is a season of the year when many of us are somewhat inclined 
to eschew for a brief period the sight of grave books. We give our 
readers a few specimens of about the best comic sporting-book of the 
year that we have as yet seen; that it is not still better, we can only 
plead non nostra culpa, 





We have also received: A Wife to Order. By Frederick Gerstaecker. 
(Routledge.)——-The Old Judge; or, Life ina Colony. By Sam Slick. 
(Hurst and Blackett.) Tules of the Slave Squadron. By Lieut. 
Warneford. (Charles H. Clarke.) One of Lhem. By Charles Lever. 
No. X. (Chapman and Hall.) 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Guilt of Slavery and the Crime of Slaveholding, demonstrated from 
the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures. By Rev. Grorcr B. Currver, 
D.D., Pastor of the Church of the Puritans; Author of ‘“‘ Lectures 
on the Pilgrim’s Progress,” ‘* Wanderings of a Pilgrim,” &c. &e. 
London: Triibnerand Co. Boston: John P. Jewett_and Co. 1860. 
pp. 472. 

Slavery Doomed ; or, the Contest between Free and Slave Labour in the 
United States. By Freprertck Mitnes Ener. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1860. pp. 224. 

HE FIRST OF THESE TWO VOLUMES may be taken to 
represent the theoretical objections to slavery ; the second the 
practical. Dr. Cheever writes like one having authority, that is, he 
writes with considerable scholarship and with even more energy of 
expression. He is amenable indeed to the charge which may be 
brought against the majority of his brother abolitionists, that he too 
often allows his zeal to outrun his discretion; and that apparently he 
thinks the righteousness of bis cause may sometimes furnish a fitting 
excuse for the absence of logic and courtesy on his part. He is, 
doubtless, actuated by the very best motives—indeed, this is the 
strongest, if not the sole, excuse for his occasionally very intemperate 
language; but we scarcely think it is the style best adapted for con- 
verting persons to his views whose interest would scarcely allow them to 
be impartial listeners to the most temperate and reasonable arguments. 
For our own part, we cannot help thinking that not a little learn- 
ing, and decidedly a great deal of energy, has been wasted in these 
pages. We consider the Bible might just as well be made to 
furnish sober arguments against polygamy as against slavery. Both 


institutions are repugnant to Christianity and to the constitution of 


modern society; and both will ultimately disappear as civilisation 
advances. No ingenious arguments drawn from the fact that [lebrews 
once sold themselves would make us think any the better of slavery 
per se; and no equally ingenious arguments on the other side would 
convince us that the South American planters are bound to listen to 
a vast deal of very unpriestly language, and ruin themselves, if not 
their slaves (and to the latter sudden emancipation would, in our 
opinion, be little better than absolute ruin), by listening to the in- 
judicious warnings of would-be abolitionists, spiced never so highly 
with poetry and sentiment. 

We do not for a moment allow that the institution of slavery can 
be defended among moderns from any interpretation of Hebrew texts 
and customs. Nevertheless we should have liked a clergyman, when 
arguing solely from Biblical promises, and bearing in mind that 
the Hebrews pitilessly enslaved other races, and had enactments 
respecting the permitted sale of their own fellow-citizens, to have 
dealt more gently with his opponents than to tell them that ‘ the 
Word of God in the hands of these daring but awkward ignoramuses 
is like a South American boomerang. They think they have seized a 
great passage for their purpose, and are shying it away at their 
adversaries ; and at first it goes this way, then that, then seems as if 
it were making straight for the target, when in the most astounding 
manner, by an involution of eccentric hidden law and power of right 
motion, it comes back upon themselves.” 

We do not want justice or logic to be stultified ; but when a num- 
ber of men are asked to voluntarily inflict an enormous loss upon 
themselves and their children, we think they may reasonably expect 
to be asked to do this in gentle language. Certain we are that the 
shouts and threats of zealous reformers must, however honest and 
well-intentioned, be extremely objectionable to those who are re- 
quired to reform at a heavy cost to themselves; and, indeed, that 
the worst enemies of abolitionism are the most ardent abolitionists 
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themselves. After all, the best arguments as to the exact shades ot 
difference between the meanings of the words sixira: and 32% will 
scarcely convert the recalcitrant American planter to free his slaves. 
The following bilious etymology is not unamusing : 

Now our modern kidnappers and slaveholders, with the new and gracious 
theory of being the honoured instruments of God’s missionary providence of 
salvation to the Africans by means of the merciful reduction of them to slavery, 
and consequent introduction to Christianity, might take a hint from these 
etymologies, and establish for themselves and their victims a new nomenclature, 
commemorative of piety and love. Instead of being named pirates, the kidnap- 
pers should be called missionary pioneers, and their victims, instead of being 
called slaves, should be called translated ones, not servi, but salvati, and the 
slaveholders should be called salvatores, saviours. To designate the subjects of 
such providential missionary grace the old word salvages might be re-adopted 
in our language, to signify persons transported from the condition of savages to 
the state of salvation. Or, the kidnappers might be designated as Redemp- 
tionists, the slaveholders as Ministrants and Guardians for them who are the 
heirs of such a sa)vation. And inasmuch as the children of those thus provi- 
dentially redeemed from savage freedom in Africa are appointed for ever to the 
salvation of slavery in America, from which state of salvation they never can 
be plucked away, the heirs of this salvation might be named consecrated ones, 
or, better still, conserved, and the owners of the conserved race might appropriate 
to themselves the much-abused term Conservatives. Are they not all ministering 
spirits, sent forth to minister unto them who shail be heirs of such salvation ? 

So again, some pages on: 

With what sublimated essence of cruelty and compound wickedness these 
moral chemists charge the word of God! Passing it through the manipulations 
of such complicated power of lying, the retorts and crucibles of their own 
diabolism, it comes forth glaring like a demon, filled, in this thing, with their 
own murder, debate, deceit, malignity. The glory of the incorruptible God is 
changed into the image of a devil, when that unrighteousness of men against 
which the wrath of God is revealed from heaven, is, by their dreadful ingenuity, 
enthroned as the object of Heaven's sanction and protection; it is the all- 
deceivableness of unrighteousness in them that perish, when the truth is thus held 
by them in unrighteousness, and the unrighteousness is presented as the truth. 

We do not mean to pretend that in dealing with a gigantic evil 
like slavery it is necessary to seek for soft and dulcet words; but 
human magnanimity is not so great that a mighty power can be scolded 
into doing a vast injury to itself, even though to do that injury be but 
to carry out one of nature’s primal laws. 

Mr. Edge’s book is eminently practical in its statistics. We scarcely 
think, however, that the conclusion which he arrives at can legiti- 
mately be formed from them. According to him, we are on the eve 
of a frightful crisis, which will be inaugurated in a few months by the 
election of the new President of the United States. Mr. Edge says 
in his introduction : 

This year, the United States elect a President in the place of Mr. Buchanan. 
For the first time in the history of the Republic, the two principles of free and 
slave labour stand face to face. The Northern Free States are preparing to 
declare that slavery is sectional, and shall henceforward be illegal, except in 
those states where it already exists. The South is preparing to maintain that 
slavery is national— first, at the polls, and afterwards, by disunion or civil war. 

The Republican, or Free State party, has now the majority sufficient to elect 
achief magistrate of the Republic. The President elected must swear to 
maintain the union of the States at any and all hazards, and the majority will 
force him to keep his oath. With civil war impending, with the Southern 
ports perhaps blockaded, and all communication with the North destroyed, how 
shall we obtain our cotton ? 

Mr. Edge has lived five years in America, and therefore his opinion 
is entitled to some respect; but we need scarcely say that we look 
upon this threatened civil war as altogether chimerical. Were it indeed 
to take place, as he calculates, it will readily be seen that the con- 
sequences to England would prove tremendous, when it is re- 
membered that in the year 1859 we imported from the United States 
8,586,672 ewts. of cotton, and from all other sources together only 
2,359,659 ewts. Mr. Edge lays especial stress upon the fact that the 
northern abolitionists are not trying to do away with slavery where it 
already exists within the boundaries of the Union, but only to prevent 
the legalisation, and consequently the future existence, of slavery in 
those vast portions of the Republic not already sutliciently peopled to 
form into States. 

Undoubtedly, if this were once effected, the sun of American slavery 
would have set. 

We give the following specimen of lay denunciation in contrast with 

r. Cheever’s milder mood. Mr. Hinton Rowan Helper thus 
addresses his southern fellow-citizens : 

“ Frown, sirs, fret, foam, prepare your weapons, threat, strike, shoot, stab, 
bring on civil war, dissolve the union, nay, annihilate the solar system if you 
will—do all this, more, less, better, worse, anything—do what you will, sirs, 
you can neither foil nor intimidate us; our purpose is as firmly fixed as the 
eternal pillars of Heaven; we have determined to abolish slavery, and, so help 
us God, abolish it we will!” 

This logomachy will hardly go for much, in all probability, with the 
slave-holders. 

Mr, Edge shows us, however, from unanswerable statistics, that 
slavery is dwindling even in its strongholds. The emigrant from 
Europe shuns the southern states, where he is on a moral par with the 
slave, and yet is undersold by him. Our limits will not allow us to 
give more than the statistics of half a dozen states from Mr, Edge’s 
carefully-compiled tables : 


Population of the United States.—Slave States, 1840. 


States. Whites, Slaves. Cobured. 
AlabOMe ...cccccecccscescosse 886,185 secece 258,532 eseene 2,039 
Arkansas ............. ie ao 19,985. ..css0 465 
Delaware ..........sccseee 58,561 cseece 2,605  ceoere 16,919 
Florida nanaewiastddadeiouaxe ff 25,717 — see0ee 817 
Georgia ........0000 407,695 ...... 280,944  ....00 2,753 





Kentucky G90,253 severe 182,258.00 7,317 


See eee eeneeoereeeeeee 








Slave States, 1850. 












States. Whites. Slaves. ot 4 
Alabama ....... akcdandieaas 2 426,514 ...... 842,844 00... i 2,265 
BERBRERD  ccccccccccsesces ieaauea :. A. ee a 608 
Delaware ........ dadenenensigad (5) Se SAGO cassc - 18,073 
Ie csinatsnasncisiaescace 47,203 ..... as 89,310  ..<c- = 932 
Georgia adaeite aadeuia S34,572 ....« i 881,682 ...... 2,931 
TQGEMOIW ciasases<cacece exeres GESTS ccacce 210,981  ....06 10,011 

Probable Population in 1860.—Slave States. 

States. Whites. Slaves. ott. 
NA acc csnctiicnesiascaas (Pe 409,695 ..cc0e 2,684 
Arkansas .... ; ZA STO cece «9G, NTE cece "787 
Delaware ...cccccecceseseesace $3,478. ...... 2498 ..cace 19,849 
i ne ditisiatieia en 7) 1,104 
Georgia .........csesrrorereeeee STF,818  acccce 446,546 2... . 3,354 
FRGUEUCRY cicciccccccassscccscs GAROES x... 2IO 229 ccacee 10,995 

Free States. 

States. 1840, 185). 186°. 
OO eo) or . 700,000 
Connecticut .......... aaamiri SOD.9TS — ccccce S7O,T9B cease 480,710 
jE Ct Rae bps eden or SIG ABS  ..cece 851,470 ...... 1,995.719 
REED vicscwnsnncdidedscqenas . 685,866 2.2.06 988,416 ...... 2,316,699 
lowa ation secdeadeah 43,112  ..te- i: + | 723.328 
Maine...... peadaasavaaeeaa eanane 501,793... a 583,169 ...... 756,044 


The statistics of the acreage of the Free and Slave States are not 
less interesting : 
Acres under Cultivation in 1850 and 1860.—Slave States. 









Y > "nile 

States. Area, Cultivation Cultivath m 

in Lsow. in 160. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Alabama, ......cccccccsscesere 32,462,080 ssooce 4,435,614 ...... 5,277,490 
Arkansas .....0. 33,406,720 ...... 781,530... 1,323,100 
Delaware ...... - 1,356,000  ..... 580,862 ..... ‘ 721,721 
PED cacaneuaddaarae eecase GEjGUDAD  <caecs 549.019 — ..ccce 415,300 
CREM cnsicdssaceeess cccscsena SEgtAU UU ceases GOI ATD  ccccac 7,060,900 
TEQUAMER ccccecatecanccncesuca SEEMNEINP  <cccee 5,968,270... 7,415,590 

Free States. 

; Under Under 
States. Area. Cultivation Cultivation 

in 1850, in 1860. 

Acres. Acres. Acres. 
California .....ccccscccssesevee 120,000,000 22.22. 32,454 ...... 700,006 
Connecticut .... ecose §=2,991,360 .....6. 1,768,178 ..... . 2,292,266 
JilinOte ..ce<ccace cose 39,499,200 ...... 5,039,545 ...... 11,812,832 
SUNRR soc cccactxcases eeee 21,637,760 04... 5,046,543 ....... 11,828,598 
BOWIE canacousndccaceiccctdddcane’ Gen ance 824,682 0.2... 3,105,443 
Maine ........ aaaaae aadcaad - 19,200,000 ...... 2,039,596 ...... 2,644,137 


These are facts to ponder on, and speak with a million times more 
force than frothy appeals to philanthropy and universal brotherhood. 

The almighty dollars, as may be seen from the bank statistics in 
pp. 42, &c. &c., breed far more quickly in the Free States. This 
indeed follows as a matter of course from the figures previously 
given. 

Mr. Edge tells us that the crisis comes undoubtedly with the election 
of the new President. ‘The North,” he says, “ will not hesitate a 
moment, and hundreds of thousands of bayonets will be poured into 
Virginia, Georgia, and the Carolinas, wherever, in fact, rebellion rears 
its head. ‘To question the result would be to doubt in God and 
civilisation.” Our own opinion is that the question of slavery will 
not be so soon settled. . 


Odd People, or Singular Races of Man. By Maxye Reto. London: 

Routledge and Co. 
beens MAYNE REID informs us neither by preface nor other- 

wise whether he had any particular object (beyond that which is 
tacitly assumed) in publishing this account of odd people. His obser- 
vations we should say are not founded upon personal experience, else 
we have altogether forgotten the smell of Encyclopedias and the 
looseness of dress to be traced in compilations; and occasional allu- 
sions to an “intelligent traveller” tend to strengthen us in our impres- 
sion. His sketches must not be taken for complete histories of the 
singular races whereof he treats, but must be looked upon rather as 
elementary fragments fit to be put into the hands of children. They 
are sufficiently interesting introductions to certain species of that race 
whichis “ the proper study of mankind ;” and now and then one recognises 
in the language the well-worn style of the romance-writer. No one who 
has ever seen the Bosjesmen at a London exhibition, and by a gift of 
sixpence has incurred the peril of being kissed by a Bosjes-maiden, 
will find it easy to understand how even a habit of romancing could 
have induced anybody to say: 

And yet, strange to say, many of the Bush-girls, when young, have a cast 
of prettiness, almost amounting to beauty. It is ditficult to tell in what this 
beauty consists. Something, perhaps, in the expression of the oblique almond- 
shaped eye, and the small well-formed mouth and lips, with the shining white 
teeth. ‘Their limbs too, at this early age, are often well rounded; and many of 
them exhibit forms that might serve as models for a sculptor. Their feet are 
especially well shaped, and in point of size they are by far the smallest in the 
world. Had the Chinese ladies been gifted by nature with such little feet, they 
might have been spared the torture of compressing them. 

That “it is difficult to tell in what this beauty consists”? we most 
conscientiously believe. The Esquimaux and the Laplanders are com- 
paratively old acquaintances; but the Amazonian Indians are novelties, 
andany—howeverslight—account of them islikely to be popular. ’There 
ure probably persons who, like ourselves, never before heard the name 
of the Water-dwellers of Maracaibo, and will be glad to become 
acquainted with the Venice of the Carribegn Sea. The Mundrucus 
or Beheaders have notbing in their name to recommend them; but 
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they may excite the curiosity of chemists and people who are troubled 
with eruptions, when it is known that ‘the sarsaparilla of the Mun- 
drucu country is of the very best quality.” The Centaurs of the 
** Gran Chaco ” (so called because they are always on horseback) are 
certainly a very singular race; they are reckoned at eighty years of 
age in the prime of manhood ; they do not torture even white men who 
may have fallen into their hands; they run down ostriches; they 
mount their horses on the wrong, t.e. the right side; they are 
not yet initiated into the use of guns and gunpowder, and yet they 
have preserved their freedom. The boast of the Chaco Indian is that 
he wont live in peace with all men. 

The Feegees, or Man-Faters, are the inhabitants of the famous 
Cannibal Islands, over which reigned Musty-fusty-shang, the king 
whose polygamous habits, Capt. Reid says, were by no means exag- 
gerated ; nor can the bard be accused of having blackened either his 
character or the complexion of his wives. Capt. Reid, in reference 
to their cannibalism, remarks that he ‘could paint a picture... that 
would cause” our * heart to weep,” but his “ pen declines the office.” 
We protest against this conduct upon the part of his pen; it were 
much better to give no hint at all, than to irritate one with a “could 
an if I would,” and then refuse to tell. 

The account of the Tongans or Friendly Islanders is worthy of 
the attention of Dean Close and Sir B. Brodie; for we learn that the 
Islanders are divided into two factions, of which one desires to pro- 
hibit the smoking of tobacco, ‘ under pain of a most severe punish- 
ment.” Perhaps Sir B. Brodie’s letter about the “‘ empyreumatie ” oil, 
in which he announces his discovery that too much tobacco-smoke, 
just like too much of anything else, is injurious, might do some good 
in a translation. The Turcomans, the Ottomacs or Dirt-eaters 
(literally, not metaphorically), the Comanches or Prairie Indians, the 
Pampas Indians, the Yamparicos or Root-diggers, the Guaraons or 
Palm-dwellers, the Andamaners or Mud-bedaubers, the Patagonian 
Giants, and the Fuegian Dwarfs, have each a chapter assigned to them, 
and some very singular and interesting facts are related of all. Of 
the Fuegian, Capt. Reid says that, “fairly examined in all his 
bearings,” he “may claim the credit of being the most wretched of 
our race.” One of his titles to that distinction he owes to the fact 
that he “stinks like a fox.” As we said above, we are not aware 
with what motive Capt. Reid wrote his book; but if, as we rather 
think, for the purpose of amusing boys with a popular outline of some 
singular races which inhabit portions of our globe, he may be said to 
have been successful. 





A Manual of Illumination on Paper and Vellum. By J. W. Bravtey, 
B.A. And an Appendix by T. Goopwiy, B.A. With twelve graphic 
illustrations. Second edition. (Winsor and Newton. 1860.) The 
mediaval art of illumination has of late had enthusiastic if not suc- 
cessful emulators. The present enlarged edition of an essentially practi- 
cal little hand-book cannot fail to be useful to those who are anxious t6 
try their skill in this seemingiy simple, yet difficult, branch of art. Mr. 
Bradley’s portion, after a brief historical summary (Part I), treats, 
firstly, of the materials, or the various kinds of colours which are 
admissible; of the vellum boards and papers; of the implements, pens, 
brushes, burnishers, and tracers; outline, initials, and borders are next 
handled; then colouring, diaper, and gilding. Finally, Mr. Goodwin 
offers more general precepts as to the illuminator’s technical treatment 
of landscape and figure; how to set about copying antique illuminations ; 
how tocommence original designing. Asa help to the student at home, 
or supplement to practical instruction, this manual will be really useful ; 
though it be the sin of all such manuals to attempt to teach theoretically 
that which practical guidance alone can effect. 

Sabbath Morning Readings on the Old Testament. The Book: of Daniel. 
By the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D., F.R.S.E., Minister of the Scottish 
National Church, Crown-court, Covent Garden. (Arthur Hall, Virtue, 
and Co. 1860. pp.224.)—Prophecy, or rather the interpretation of it, is 
certainly Dr. Cumming’s speciality. The subject is decidedly one that 
suits him; it has the haziness and uncertainty which become a some- 
what illogical and grandiloquent style of writing. We wish, however, 
todo Dr. Cumming justice. He has now, both in his “ Great Tribula- 
tion” and in the present volume, selected the year 1867 as the final one 
of the present dispensation. There is no haziness about this prophecy ; 
and Dr. Cumming deserves credit for courage in having boldly pinned 
his reputation on a certain definite event. The worst is, the Doctor 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain. If his prophecy 
should come true, his vocation will still have ended, as the end 
of the world will have come; if it prove false, his career of a pro- 
phet will deservedly terminate fwith the falsification of his cherished 
prophecy. Dr. Cumming, indeed, appears to us to have put himself in 
a somewhat similar position to that of the antagonist of the shrewd “ bet- 
ting gentleman” (absit omen!) who observed: “ Heads, I win; tails, you lose.” 
Those persons who pin their faith on Dr. Cumming’s powers of prophecy 
will be pleased to learn that that very shrewd newspaper, the Jimes, 
appears to coincide with him. “ Even the Times,” he says, “ in two 
recent articles, remarked that there seemed to be a universal gloom over 
all things; that everybody appeared to be depressed by something out of 
the range of ordinary events. These sagacious observers and re- 
corders of events, viewing them of course from a purely secular 
point of view, seem to hold opinions perfectly in harmony with the 
‘sure word of prophecy.’” Persons who have failed to discern the “ uni- 
versal gloom over all things” will perhaps be apt to suggest that the con- 
tributor to the Times may have been a little dyspeptical when he wrote 
the articles in question. 

We have also received The Speech of the Duke of Arqyll on the Second 
Reading of the European Forces (India) Bill. (James Ridgway.) ——The 
Bulwark, No. CXI. ms 4 











THE MAGAZINES AND PERIODICALS. 


NE OF THE MOST STRIKING ARTICLES in Fraser's 
Magazine for this month is an essay on “* Hymns and Hymn 
Tunes for Congregational Worship,” by ‘A Manchester Man.” 
The writer supports the simple old forms of melody against the 
more scientific elaborations of modern days, and, as it appears to 
us, with good reason. 


Besides, if by this style of music you offer an attraction to a few, you lose by 
it a powerful hold over the many. Some of the wealthier classes perhaps may 
prefer to listen to the choir, but the middle and poorer choose to join with it. 
They who frequent the opera house may wish to carry their operatic tas‘es into 
their place of worship; but the humbler members of a congregation, especially 
in our manufacturing districts, elect to “ sing lustily and with a good courage.” 
And especially ought this to be kept in mind in these days when religious ser- 
vices are popularised, certainly with as much zeal as knowledge, for the avowed 
object of attracting to them the masses of our crowded towns. If there was 
truth in Sir Philip Sydney’s aphorism, ‘‘ Give me the making of a nation’s bal- 
lads, and I care not who makes its laws,” there can be no reason why we should 
not acknowledge and turn to advantage the influence of congregational hymno- 
logy and singing on the opinions and conduct of our people. We have never 
been attracted to the ministrations of Mr. Spurgeon; but we have heard from 
those who have been more easily magnetised, that the vocal music there was by 
far the most effective part of the service. We know bow powerful was the 
agency of hymns and hymn-singing in the rise and progress of Methodism. 
Jobn Wesley's hymn book was as mighty as his preaching, and it is still the 
standard of Methodistic orthodoxy. Our missionaries in heathen lands delight 
to speak of the heartily exercised, though sometimes untamed, vocal powers of 
their converts. Nay, in all religious movements where earnestness has been an 
ingredient, united psalmody has played a prominent part. Wickliffe in the 
fourteenth century, it is said, was anxious, among his other reforms, to restore 
the practice of congregational singing. John Huss employed hymns and 
spiritual songs as instruments of his teaching. ‘This in a still greater degree 
may be said of Martin Luther. It is related of him by Seckendorf, the histo- 
rian of the Reformation, that as he was one day sitting in his study at Witten- 
berg, he was affected to tears by hearing a beggar singing in the streets the 
hymn of Paul Speratus, “ Es ist das Heil uns kommen her, aus lauter Gnad’ 
und Giite;” and that he at once felt how powerful an instrument he had in such 
compositions set to good music for the propagation of his startling doctrines. 
Wherever the Reformation made its way, it was characterised by congregational 
singing. Roger Ascham, writing from Augsburg, A.D. 1551, says: ‘‘ Three or 
four thousand singing at a time in a church of this city is but a trifle.” 
‘‘ Psalms and hymns,” writes Bishop Burnet, ‘‘ were sung by all who loved the 
Reformation; it was a sign by which men’s affections to it were measured, 
whether they used to sing them or not.” Bishop Jewel, writing to Peter 
Martyr in the year 1560, says: “A change now appears visible among the 
people, which nothing promotes more than inviting them to sing psalms; this 
was begun in one church in London, and did quickly spread itself through the 
city and the neighbouring towns. Sometimes in St. Paul’s churchyard, after 
sermon at the Cross, there will be six thousand people singing together.” 


The conceits of the organists are very rudely but justly handled by 
our Manchester friend. 


The taste of your organist must influence the character of your congregational 
singing. It is a sad reflection that your ranting organist, like your ranting 
preacher, is most admired by the mass of hearers. We have repeatedly heard 
jJoud praise of a performer for his wonderful execution on the instrument, when 
he had shown it by such feats as engrafting on his chants rapid passages from 
“ Rory O'’More,” or ‘‘ Pop goes the weasel.” Such a man may be efficient in an 
opera, but for Church music he has no soul, nor can congregational singing ever 
flourish under his guidance. He is destitute of devotional feeling. ‘‘ Now,” 
says Mr. Latrobe, very justly, ‘of all inanimate creatures the organ is the best 
adapted to portray the state of mind of the individual who performs upon it. 
If pride and musical foppery possess the seat of intelligence, the faithful instru- 
ment will be sure to proclaim it in the ears of the congregation. Every ‘ fond 
and frivolous ornament’ proclaims his conceit, however he may seek to smother 
it under high-sounding stops and loaded harmonies. <A person accustomed to 
mark the style in which an organ is played cannot be insensible to the devotion 
or want of devotion of the performer—a fact worthy of the continual remem- 
brance of every organist.” 

“ What do you think of our organist ?” asked a clerical friend of us not long 
ago, after his service, and waited for an answer of approbation. ‘ My opinion 
is,” was the astounding reply, ‘‘ that he is neither more nor less than a puppy!” 
and immediately the gentleman himself stepped into the vestry where we were, 
with a doctor’s hat in his hand and a silver-headed cane, and an air of un- 
usual self-complacency. ‘‘A puppy!” said our friend, after he had left, “I 
grant you that he is personally; but what do you think of his playing?” 
‘““That he is a greater puppy in his playing than in his person, if that be po3- 
sible,” was our very ungracious reply. About half a year ago we heard a some- 
what celebrated organist in a go-ahead city piaying all sorts of fantastic tricks 
with one of Tallis’s sober anthems, when we ventured to inquire of him whether 
it would not be better to adhere to what was written. “QO!” said he, shrugging 
his shoulders, and turning up his coat cuffs, ‘we go with the times here, sir! we 
go with the times !’’ 

Your highflier of an organist is a pestilent fellow. He can carry with him 
the fanciful part of a congregation, and snap his fingers at the clergyman. It 
is not long since we heard a choir, under an organist of this kind, sing the 
“Gloria in excelsis” of Pergolesi as the congregation were leaving the church—a 
performance in decidedly bad taste, and of somewhat doubtful legality. ‘ Well, 
James,” we said to an old man who had been a famous singer in his day, and 
could give you interesting anecdotes about many an ancient Lancashire ‘' Rory- 
tory,” “‘ well, James, what do you think of this ?—a fine display of skill, is it 
not?” ‘ Why, sir,” he replied, ‘the music seems grand-like; but I dunno see 
why Maester Pack’s omnibus has so much to do wi’ it.” ‘‘ Pack’s omnibus, 
James,” we explained; ‘‘ nothing of the kind; it is pax hominibus—it is Latin, 
James.” “ Lat’n,” growled the old Protestant as he walked away—“ Lat'n! 
waur and waur! blasts fro’ Babylon, sir! blasts fro’ Babylon!” 


After this, we can sympathise with our severe friends in Scotland, 
who banish the organ from the Kirk, and call it “the deil’s kist 
o’ whustles.” There is an exceedingly well-written and logical paper 
on ‘“ The Propensities, according to Phrenology, examined,” by 
Alexander Bain, which will repay perusal by those who are curious 
about the philosophy of phrenology. ‘The attractive story of “‘ Gryll 
Grange” goes on its way rejoicing. The union of Mr. Falconer to 
the rich and beautiful Miss Gryll is evidently fast approaching, and an 
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admirable pendant to the same is supplied by the prospect of a union 
between Dorothy and her six sisters with Harry Iledgerow and six 
worthy fellows of the neighborhood. The Rev. Dr. Opimian’s com- 
mendation of Harry Hedgerow’s regard for Christmas Day is worthy 
of quotation. 


I really like that youth. How his imagination dwells on the family party 
at Christmas. When I first saw him, he was fancying how the presence of Miss 
Dorothy would gladden his father’s heart at that season. Now he enlarges the 
circle, but it is still the same predominant idea. He has lost his mother. She 
must have been a good woman, and his early home must have been a happy 
one. The Christmas hearth would not be so uppermost in his thoughts if it had 
been otherwise. This speaks well for him and his. I myself think much of 
Christmas and all its associations. I always dine at home on Christmas day, 
and measure tlhe steps of my children’s heads on the wall, and see how much 
higher each of them has risen, since the same time last year, in the scale of 
physical life. There are many poetical charms in the heraldings of Christmas. 
The halcyon builds its nest on the tranquilsea. ‘‘ The bird of dawning singeth 
all night long.” I have never verified either of these poetical facts. 1 am wil- 
ling to take them for granted. I like the idea of the Yule log, the enormous 
block of wood, carefully selected long before, and preserved where it would be 
thoroughly dry, which burned on the old-fashioned hearth. It would not suit 
the stoves of our modern saloons. We could not burn it in our kitchens, where 
a small fire, in the midst of a mass of black iron, roasts, and bakes, and boils, 
and steams, and broils, and fries, by a complicated apparatus, which, whatever 
may be its other‘virtues, leaves no space for a Christmas fire. I like the fes- 
toons of holly on the walls and widows ; the dance under the mistletoe; the 
gigantic sausage; the baron of beef; the vast globe of plum pudding, the true 
image of the earth, flattened at the poles; the tapping of the old October; the 
inexhaustible bowl of punch; the life and joy of the old hall, when the squire 
and his household and his neighbourhood were as one. I like the idea of what 
has gone, and I can still enjoy the reality of what remains, I have no doubt 
Harry’s father burns the Yule log, and taps the old October. Perhaps, instead 
of the beef, he produces a fat pig roasted whole, like Eumaeus, the divine swine- 
herd in the ‘* Odyssey.” How Harry will burn the Yule log if he can realise 
this day-dream of himself and his six friends with the seven sisters ! 


The Eclectic contains an interesting article on Mount Lebanon and 
the tribes that inhabit it, which those who would know something of 
the events which have recently been enacted there will do well to 
peruse. The following account of the Maronites is not favourable to 
those ‘Christians ” in whose behalf the sympathetic hearts of the 
Emperors Alexander and Louis Napoleon have been so powerfully 
awakened : 

The Maronites are an old Christian sect, dating their origin from the fifth 
century, when they retired under their leader, John the Maronite, to the hill- 
country behind Tripoli. Here they maintained their independence, until 
Amurath ILI. penetrated into their fastnesses, and rendered them also tributary. 
They live scattered through the slopes of Lebanon, chiefly in small towns and 
hamlets, but also mixed with Druses and Greeks in largertowns. The district 
of Kesrawan, or Kesrouan, north of the Bahr-el-Kelb, or Dog-river, is entirely 
theirs. This and the adjoining district at the back of Beyrout are the most 
thickly populated partsof Lebanon. It is the chief silk country, and every 
available spot of the rugged land is cultivated. The Maronites have no dis- 
tinctions of rank, except their sheiks and priests. The former hold an oftice 
similar to that of magistrate or mayor, but in other respects are like their 
fellow-citizens. The clergy are allowed to marry before their ordination ; and 
therefore most of them have wives. In this and afew other respects only do 
they differ from the Church of Rome, of which they are the devoted adherents. 
They are superstitious and priest-ridden, knowing nothing of real religion and 
holiness. They are intolerant of sectaries, and do not hesitate to excommu- 
nicate those whom they accuse of heresy. In their own villages, this excom- 
munication is a serious thing, as it cuts off its victims not only from the friend- 
ships, but also from the necessaries of life; and shows how far the Maronites 
would go in exterminating heretics if they had the power. It is chiefly amongst 
these people and the Greeks that the American missionaries have laboured at 
Beyrout and its neighbourhood ; and they have had much trouble from the in- 
tolerance of the Maronite priesthood and their Patriarch. This dignitary, who 
is Patriarch of Antioch, usually resides in the convent of Konobin, amongst the 
hills at the back of Tripoli. 

The following opinion is, we imagine, not far from the truth : 

We believe that the Druses did not commence this me/ée from any particular 
hatred to Christianity as such. They themselves would have become nominal 
Protestants ten years ago, if they could have retained their civil privileges. 

Ve once met a fine fellow, clad with arms, who had come down from the 
mountains for the purpose of offering to combine with Protestants in subduing 
the impracticable Maronites. Nor is it so long since they have had feuds with 
the Metawilehs, who have helped them in the present butchery. But there is 
4 war of races between the Druses and Maronites, which has broken out afresh. 

The writer is, however, wrong, according to our belief, when he lays 
all the blame upon the Turkish Government. That there may have 
been corruption and neglect on the part of some of the officials of the 
Porte is not only possible, but probable ; but that the whole intrigue 
was managed to the detriment of the Turks by a Power which is 
never absent whenever mischief is brewing in either Europe or in 
Asia we have not the remotest doubt. 

The Art Journal gives a pretty engraving of Copley’s picture of the 
Royal Princesses, the Children of George III., another of Turner’s 

Burial of Wilkie,” and a sculpture-piece by J. Gibson, R.A., “ Pre- 
paring for the Bath.” Among the other pictorial illustrations are 
some selections from the wood engravings out of ‘* Routledge’s Illus- 
trated Natural History,” edited by the Rev. J. G. Wood, works 
which are executed with some vigour, but which are often nearly 
valueless for scientific purposes. The ninth part of ‘ The Companion 
Guide (by Railway) in South Wales,” by Mr. and Mrs. S, C. Hall, 
ors some admirable illustrations, literary and pictorial, of the “ fair 

elches” of the markets, their manners and customs. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal opens with an eulogistic recognition 
of the fact that the opinions of Mr. John Stuart Mill and those of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell upon the true position and proper occupation of 
woman almost exactly coincide; and upon the credit of this} it is 
declared that “ there is no name in England which carries with it so 





much weight ” as his, This is almost as good as the enthusiasm with 
which a London attorney pronounced Mr, Mill to be “the greatest 
philosopher of the age,” in the expectation that he would be philo- 
sopher enough to bail his client. The Sketches of Model Women is 
continued with an account of Madame de Girardin. Let us hope 
that the fair biographer does not know all about the fair Delphine, 
née Gay—or, knowing it, will spare us the exact recital. The Sani- 
tary Lectures will form a useful series of papers, being connected 
with subjects which, to our mind, are more intimately connected with 
the true occupation of women than either the professional career of 
Dr. Elizabeth or the delassements of Mile. Delphine, subjects directly 
bearing upon the well ordering and the happiness of the home. 

The Dublin University Magazine has an essay on the ‘ Work-a- 
day World of France,” to which we can only object that it attributes 
too exclusively to the artisan condition in France evils which are 
equally perceptible in England, and even, we fear, in Ireland : 

The French artisans then, with but rare exceptions, have homes only where 
the air is putrid, the food unhealthy ; where his children are unhealthy, and 
his wife (with her thirteen hours and a half at the factory) is a slave. Through- 
out the day his children are alone, or with agardeuse, who doses them that they 
may sleep. Suppose that they are fortunate enough to enjoy the advantages of 
a créche or public nursery, they are still massed with all the brats of the neigh- 
bourhood. There is no loving word for them: a mother’s arms are not about 
them! From the public nursery they will go to the public school; and thence, at 
the earliest allowed age, to the factory. Almost unknown to their parents; 
familiar with the courettes, or furts, or cellars, into which they crawled on those 
long days when they were left to shift for themselves ; old witnesses (young as 
they are) of shameless depravity and brutalising indecency—they are ripe, 
almost before they can talk plainly, to enjoy the dangerous society of factory 
apprentices. Whom shall we blame? The mother? Alas! poor soul, hers is 
a terrible lot. Ilunger stares down upon her sickly brood, and bids her make 
haste to the factory, if she would hold body and soul of her little ones together. 
She must leave them from sunrise till sunset, that they may humbly sup on her 
return. Shall we blame the father then? It is, indeed, difficult not to fall upon 
him with our heaviest indignation; as we watch him drinking away the wages 
that would carry comfort to the little ones who are shivering in a cellar, about 
a dying fire. But let us be just even to the sot! Ile was brought up as he is 
bringing, or rather dragging his family up, in their turn. He can remember 
his father staggering home at nights: his mother hanging about the wine-shop 
door, begging the father of her children to spare something from his cups for the 
starvelings, shivering in a hole! He has no knowledge, no experience of a 
higher social life than that he is leading. It is as natural in him to go tu his 
estaminet, a3 it is in a priest to gotochurch. He is to blame, because he has 
not self-sacrifice enough to take from his cup that which his starving children 
beg with the eloquent eyes of hunger. But the system is vicious. The destruc- 
tion of home is the destruction of society. 

Change wine-shop for gin-shop or whiskey-shop, as the case may be, 
and the picture will do equally well for London or for Dublin as for 
Paris. 

The Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society of England contains 
some articles likely to be of deep interest to the agricultural interest. 
There is Mr. Spearing’s prize essay ‘On the Agriculture of Berk- 
shire’—a well-written, intelligent report of the agricultural qualifi- 
cations of that important county, from the pen of a thoroughly 
practical farmer. Other topics of high importance to the farmer are 
also copiously and lucidly dealt with. 

The Levant Quarterly Review of Literature and Science is the first 
number of a new periodical, published in Constantinople, and edited 
by one Dr. R. F. Forbes. The professed object of this publication is 
to record what is called the social progress of Turkey, by marking her 
gradual declension into Europeanism. To those who consider the 
abandonment of real laws for false ones and of real habits and customs 
for the whims of fashion to be marks of progress, such a record may 
present features of interest; but with those wao are of a contrary 
opinion it is likely to excite more sorrow than conviction. We note 
en passant that, if we are to take this as a specimen, European 
typography is abominably represented in Stamboul, and we are 
afraid that every other travestie of the kind will prove equally 
unlovely. . 

Powell’s Domestic Magazine, No. I., is the beginning of a perio- 
dical originating at Brighton, which is both edited and mainly con- 
tributed to by a certain Mr. J.H. Powell. This gentleman apparently 
relies on the merits not only of his prose but his poetry, of which the 
following “Song of the Woodman ” will serve for a fitting specimen - 

Come to the woods—heigho— 
When trees bear fallen snow, 
And the nipping, crisping Cold 
Is King of the whiten’d wold. 
Come to the woods—heigho. 


Come to the woods—heigho— 
Where wild flowers freely grow, 
And the worried agile hare 
Darts forth from its ferny lair. 
Come to the woods—heigho. 
We have also received: Recreative Science, No. XIV.——The 
Ladies’ Companion and Monthly Magazine ——The National Maga- 
zine. The Welcome Guest. The Leisure Hour. Kingston's 


Magazine for Boys. 

















— 


The British Museum has been closed to the public during the past 
week (7th inst. inclusive) for the purpose of being thoroughly cleansed 
in every department, and new arrangements carried out for the accom- 
modation of the increasing number of visitors. Since the new directions 
respecting the reading-room were issued, requiring that every application 
for admission should be accompanied by a written recommendation 
addressed to the principal librarian, no less than 20,000 persons have 
availed themselves of the advantages and facilities of reference now 
afforded to students by the trustees of the national collection. 
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EDUCATION. 

Lectures chiefly on subjects relating to Literary and Scientific and 
Mechanics’ Institutes. By H. Wuireneap, M.A., Curate of 
Clapham; T. C. Wutreneap, M.A., Incumbent of Gawcott, 
Bucks; and W.Drrver. London: Bosworth and Harrison. pp. 222. 

The Oldest Inhabitant: a Lecture delivered at the Clapham Literary 
and Scientific Institution on Friday Evening, April 15,1859. By 
Henry Wuireneap, M.A., Curate of Clapham, Clapham: 
Meaden, pp. 12. 

Beating the Bounds: a Lecture delivered at the Clapham Literary and 
Scientific Institution on Thursday Evening, Nov. 3, 1859. By Hexry 
Wartreneap, M.A., Curate of Clapham. Clapham: Meaden. 
pp. 16. 

TOBODY NOW, however orthodox or conservative, is afraid of 
pt Mechanics’ Institutions. Their life is too feeble and too fitful to 
excite the apprehensions of the most timorous. There was a time 
when persons of the school of Lord Eldon feared, or affected to fear, 
that the Mechanics’ Institute would be a hotbed of sciolism and 
scepticism, perhaps, to use a famous phrase, a normal school of agi- 
tation, menacing the church, the chapel, and the castle. That time 
has long gone. The Mechanics’ Institute now a days, instead of 
being defiant and threatening, is generally in a low way, appealing by 
soirces, bazaars, and subscription-lists to the generosity of the benevo- 
lent. It is the Mr. Micawber of social institutions, now cheerful, now 
melancholy, but always in depressed circumstances, and waiting for 
“something to turn up.” The Church can afford to patronise it ; the 
Chapel, with its wealthy pew-holders, flourishing funds, and ample 
congregations, looks down upon it as Cogia Hassan and his wife did 
upon Ali Baba and his hard-working spouse ; andthe Castle—why, the 
castle either despises the little institute, or throws open its grounds 
once a year, in a haughty way, to the members, who are allowed to 
see the dwelling-place of the great folks. Yet, humble as is the 
status of the ordinary Mechanics’ Institute few thoughtful people 
will contemn it. In the dead money-getting or dissolute dullness of 
@ manufacturing district, the Mechanics’ Institute, with its reading- 
room, its library, its classes, its concerts, its lectures, shines forth like 
an oasis in the social desert. Even in the suburbs of the metropolis— 
one of which has produced the volume and other pieces catalogued at 
the head of our article—where tiie life of no rank is so unrelieved and 
barren as that of an ordinary manufacturing town, the Mechanics’ 
Institute plays a pleasant and far from unuseful part. There, under 
judicious auspices, the weary strife of the Establishment and Dissent, 
of High Church and Low Church, ceases for once. The wealthy 
merchant and his family turn out during the winter to be amused by 
the jokes of the “popular” lecturer, and to gaze in vague wonder at 
the diagrams of the expositor of science. The rich are reminded of 
their own ignorance and of the claims of intellect. The library dif- 
fuses ts pl asant stores of knowledge and amusement among hun- 
dreds who otherwise might have no other intellectual pabulum than 
the penny daily or the Sunday paper. In the management of the 
institute the working classes are often brought into contact on terms 
of frank equality with their superiors, and both learn to respect and 
appreciate each other, The incumbent, if he be a man of sense, heads 
the movement, and finds himself placed in friendly relations with 
peprmagpey whom his professional ministrations would never have 

ed him to know, and who are frequently surprised to find ‘the 
parson” a hearty genial man, with his mind not entirely full of tithes 
and fees. 
Ve have not been afforded the statistics of the Clapham Literary 
and Scientific Institution, to which we owe most of the lectures 
in the volume of the Messrs. Whitehead and of Mr. Driver. Like 
other institutions of the same class, it evidently has its ups and downs, 
and sometimes hard work is necessary to keep it alive. But Clapham 
must have much improved since it was the head-quarters of the 

Clapham Sect. The lecturers are occasionally a little “fast” and 

jocular; still it is the working classes of Clapham that have their 

sympathies, and profit by their labours ; and (pace Zachary Macaulay 
and Mrs. Jellyby) there is room for social effort in Clapham as well 
as in Borioboolah-Gah. Clapham seems fortunate in its curate. He 
works at the Institute; he encourages with his presence and oratory 
the “ Chip-street Discussion Society ;” and he does not disdain to read 

# paper “at the monthly meeting of the Clapham Gardeners’ Society,” 

even although it is held at so uncanonical a place as the “ Wirtemberg 

Arms.” We like this intellectual Christianity, and are glad that the 

muscular Christianity of Mr. Kingsley and his friends has so pleasant 

and promising a competitor. There are more things in the world 
than volunteer rifle corps and cricket, admirable as these are, and 

Mr. Whitehead, although his lectures are not always perfect, seems 

to exercise a very useful influence on the culture of his parish. There 

is something extremely pleasant and profitable in his account of the 
efforts to found a lending library in Clapham; and his analysis 
of the books ofa day, taken out from it, gives more insight into the 
intellectual life of a large parish than could perhaps be procured in 
any other way, Of the general tone of the volume, we shall give a 















specimen or two from the lectures of Mr. Driver, who seems worthily 
associated with Mr. Whitehead in the good work, and whose views and 
teaching are in perfect harmony with those of his fellow-labourers. 
Of course the volume contains a lecture on the inevitable George 
Stephenson. It is not every lecturer on such a subject who would go 
out of his way as Mr. Driver does, to point to the merits of the un- 
successful or obscure workers, for whom Albemarle-street has natu- 
rally no biographies. Developing the remark ‘I do not remember 
that I ever saw or heard of a statue erected to the memory of an un- 
successful man,” Mr, Driver says—and in the splendour of a 
Stephenson’s or an Arkwright’s success the truths he indicates are too 
often forgotten : 

If each memorial denoted the recognition of some principle, our streets and 
public buildings could hardly be too full of statuary, and each statue might be 
asermon in stone. But in such a case the obscure and unsuccessful should be 
represented as well as those who have raised themselves to eminence and 
become men whom the nation delights to honour. ‘Take, for instance, George 
Stephenson’s statue, and erect it in some place of public resort. Close beside it 
put the image of some less known because less successful man who preceded 
him in attempting the application of steam power to locomotive purposes ; and so 
on and on back to the man into whose brain the thought first flashed, and who 
ever after, in the opinion of his neighbours, was little better than a madman 
who dreamt of revolutionising the world whilst he could not find bread and 
butter for his wife and children. He dies, it may be, a pauper, and is buried in 
a pauper’s grave; but the truth which became incarnate in his brain lives, 
unrecognised perhaps for a long period, then taking root anew, and gaining 
strength as time advances, ever the strongest where most opposed, until, in the 
fulness of time, when commerce threatens to come to a dead lock, it reaches its 
full development, and gives the world a new lease of life. Could we in this 
way trace the progress of a principle from its earliest dawn to the full noonday 
splendour of its complete recognition, such a view of it would in all probability 
considerably modify men’s judgment about success and failure; and it would 
often turn out that, obscure and unappreciated though he might be, the man 
who rocked the cradle of a new-born truth was more to be envied than he 
whom it enriched and made famous. 

Sound and sensible is the close of this same lecture of Mr. Driver's. 
Instead of telling the youth of his audience that they may all be 
Stephensons, he says : 

I cannot conscientiously tell working men that they can hope to become 
that which Mr. Stephenson ultimately rose to. Even if there were only half a 
dozen such men, the world would be continually in hot water. They would get 
into each other’s way, and cause more confusion than would ensue from as 
many locomotives being let loose with the steam up. It falls to my lot to have 
a good deal to do with young men and boys of the working classes, and I never 
cease telling them that they can never hope to become anything else than 
working men. I tell them so because I feel it would be a deception to lead 
them to imagine otherwise. And this is what I tell the working lads of this 
audience. They may believe me when I say to them that there is as much 
honour and as much happiness to be had from manual labour as can be obtained 
from any other calling. 

The two detached lectures of Mr. Whitehead have not the merits 
of those printed in the volume, but we are not surprised to hear that 
they have been very successful, One of them, indeed, that on the 
Oldest Inhabitant, was delivered at a moment’s notice to supply the 
place of a gentleman who was to have discoursed on Microscopic 
Physiology ; and though the composition is rather thin, we suspect 
that the audience lost nothing by the exchange. Both have the merit 
of being local, and indicate how much might be made, with a little 
pains, out of local history, and even local gossip. If nine out of ten 

© . . . , 
of our amateur lecturers on microscopic physiology would so fu 
follow Mr. Whitehead’s example, and talk to their hearers 
about the past of the localities in which their lot is cast, gossip like 
the following, telling of changes in manners and customs, might 
innocently amuse, when learned disquisitions on tissues and cells would 
send the audience to sleep. 

Perhaps one of the most curious, as it sounds to us, of pulpit reminiscences 
connected with this parish is the following. A gentleman assured me last 
Wednesday evening that many years ago, in one of the stage coaches which 
then ran to London, he was told by an elderly man that he had seen the clergy- 
man in the old Clapham Parish Church with a glass of brandy and water in 
the pulpit. Of course this seems strange enough to us. But it does not at all 
follow that it either seemed or was strange then. An anecdote taken from the 
Clapham Gazette of last April may throw some light on this matter. Its 
author is a member of this institution, who I do trust will some day prove from 
this platform that he can ‘ell, with the same exquisite humour and pathos with 
which we all know he can write, the reminiscences of his youthful days. 
“‘ Before I lay down my pen,” he says in the essay alluded to, ‘let me note 
another phase of society that has passed away. [very Sunday morning my 
uncle aud myself went to Charlton Church, two miles and a half distant, dined 
at the inn close by, attended afternoon service, and walked home in the even- 
ing. The path lay through green fields; but there are no green fields there 
now. The old church still stands, and the tattered banners still hang from the 
walls ; but bricks and mortar and the railway whistle have taken all the poetry 
out of dear old Charlton. The clergyman and my uncle were great friends, and 
it was their custom to sit upon the tombstones in the churchyard, and drink 
brandy and water together before service commenced. The congregation 
lingered about the door—some to tell of their crops, others to look over the wall, 
and gaze upon the valley stretching away to the Thames. But when the clock 
gave warning the good old man would put down his glass, and say, ‘ Ring the 
little bell, John;’ and when John, the sexton, had rung the little bell, all 
would go quietly in.” 

And there are worse ways of indicating the lapse of the generations 
of human kind than the following (in the lecture on the Oldest Inhabi 
tant) dipropos of Mr. Wilberforce and his saying, as he passed by 
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the then unfinished houses which now form the Crescent of Clapham: 
* To be sure, it is very sad; but it is like cutting up a haunch of venison 
into mutton-chops :” 


It needs not a very old inhabitant of Clapham to remember Mr. Wilberforce, 
But there is an aged woman in Wirtemberg-street, whom I have often occasion 
to visit, who has talked with a Clapham worthy who, [ should imagine, cannot 
be personally remembered by any one else now resident in Clapham—‘* the 
merchant” so pleasingly described by the Edinburgh Review, in the celebrated 
essay on the Clapham Sect, as ‘‘ renowned in his generation for a munificence 
more than princely ; one of those rare men in whom the desire to relieve dis- 
tress assumes the form of a master passion; and if faith be due to tradition, he 
indulged it with a disdain, alternately ludicrous and sublime, of the good advice 
which the eccentric have to undergo from the judicious. Conscious of no aims 
but such as might invite the scrutiny of God and man, he pursued them after his 
own fearless fashion, yielding to every honest impulse, relishing a frolic when 
it fell in his way, choosing his associates in scorn of mere worldly precepts, and 
worshiping with any fellow-Christian whose heart beat in unison with 
his own, however inharmonious might be some of the articles of their 
respective creeds.’ The particular “honest impulse” which brought 
him in contact with my friend, leaying an impression upon her mind 
which seventy years have failed to efface, was one which displayed 
itself in plentiful distribution of sugar plums from capacious pockets among the 
children who would gather eagerly around him. Such was Mr. John Thornton, 
who, as you may learn from an inscription in the old churchyard, was born in 

720 and died in 1790. So that my venerable friend has held converse with one 
who in Ais childhood may have known those who had talked with Oliver Crom- 
well when he was living down here in the old Manor-house now unfortunately 

ull2d down. The demolition of Oliver Cromwell’s house to make way for 

romwell Cottages is cutting up the haunch of venison into mutton chops with 
a vengeance. It is quite conceivable that “the circumstance of Queen 
Flizabeth’s dining at Clapham in 1583 (probably in this Manor House), as re- 
corded in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Lambeth,’’ may have been among 
the reminiscences imparted to the above-mentioned contemporaries of Cromwell 
by “the oldest inhabitant” of their own boyish days. It would take but four- 
teen of such generations to carry us right back to Alfred the Great, in whose 
time one ‘‘(ilfrid a duke gave thirty hides of land in Cloppeham to Worburgh 
his wife for life, remainder to Ald’hdryth his daughter and her issue.” Twenty- 
six such generations suffice to connect us with the commencement of the 
Christian Era, and, bearing in mind that Methuselah must have talked both 
with Adam and Noah, not more than sixty even with Adam himself. 


We recommend to amateur lecturers in search of raw material the 
copious stores of local history, locked up in Dryasdust archzo- 
logical and antiquarian repertories. Mr. Whitehead has hit upon 
@ rich vein of true and rich metal, though he does not always 
work it (especially at a moment’s notice) as skilfully as might be 


desired. 





Popular Astronomy: a Concise Elementary Treatise on the Sun, 
Planets, Satellites, and Comets. By O. M. Mircuer, LL.D., author of 
“The Orbs of Heaven.” Revised by the Rev. L. Tomitsox, M.A. 
(Routledge, Warne, and Routledge, 1860. pp. 304). The plan and 
execution of this volume are each good. Dr. Mitchel first presents the 
reader with the facts and phenomena, and then offers such explana- 
tion as has heen suggested by ancient or modern science. The style 
is clear and terse; and the student, although unacquainted with 
mathematics, may thus attain to a fair amount of knowledge respect- 
ing the heavenly bodies. Astronomy is aconstantly changing science. 
Fresh discoveries are being made yearly by earnest inquirers, and Dr. 
Mitchel in these pages acquaints us with its most recent advances. 
This volume is, we may remark, illustrated with some excellent plates 
descriptive of various phases and phenomena of the heavenly bodies, 
As an introduction to astronomy, it might, we think, be introduced 
with much success into schools. 

The Bible Class Book for Schools, Teachers, and Families ; with 
Explanatory Notes on Places, Customs, Arts, Antiquities, and Natural 
History; and Poems on the Subject of the History. By Cuanrues 
Baker, Head Master of the Yorkshire Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, Author of “The Reading-book of Bible History,” &c. 
Second edition, with 100 woodcuts and maps illustrative of the 
eriods. (Wertheim, Macintosh, and Hunt. pp. 400.)—A very useful 
ittle volume, illustrated with short and simple comments, and 
extracts from such books as Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, Rawlin- 
son’s Bampton Lectures, &c. &c. The poetical pieces have generally 

en chosen with taste and judgment; and the woodcuts, though 
executed in a somewhat slovenly style, will probably be attractive to 
youthful readers. 

The Graduated Series of Reading-Lesson Books, for all Classes of 
English Schools. In Five Books. Book II. (Longmans. pp. 246.) 
—This is the second of a valuable series of reading-lesson books, in 
which the endeavour of the compiler has been to combine instruc- 
tion in reading with the inculeation of useful information. How 
this has been carried out is best explained in the words of the 
preface : 

In this, asin the other books of the series, the grand end aimed at has been 
to cultivate a taste for reading by presenting to the pupil only that sort of ma- 
terial which he is capable of assimilating in an easy and healthy manner. A 
lance at the subjects of the pieces in the present volume will show that the 
editor has made a diligent endeavour to furnish, in ample variety, some con- 
genial food for those faculties whose ascendancy at the age for which the book is 
intended the teacher should accept as a fact in mental physiology—a fact not to 
be ignored or suppressed, but to be taken hold of as a means of culture. Thus, 
for instance, it will be perceived that the Miscellaneous section is enriched with 
& due amount of the imaginative element. The Stories of Animals are prelimi- 
nary to the Natural History division of the Third Book. They have reference 
chiefly to domestic animals, but also to a few tropical ones which possess features 
of Tare interest for children. The lessons given under the head of Adventure 
consist of one or two graphic sea-sketches, followed by a succession of vivid 
Pictures from ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe.” It is believed and hoped that these last will 
Pave the way for an early acquaintance with the famous original itself. 











HE LECTURE SEASON of the New City of London Literary and 

Mechanics’ Institute, 1860-61, was inaugurated on Monday evening 

with a lecture by Joseph Simpson, Esq., of Edgware, on “Lectures as 
means of acquiring knowledge.” 

Statutes are published in the Gazette for the government and regulation 
of Pembroke College, in the University of Cambridge ; also for the govern- 
ment of Clare College and Holy Trinity College. Other statutes are also 
published concerning the Duchess of Somerset’s Scholarships at St. John’s 
College, in the said University. 

The following letter has been addressed to the Times on the subject of 
National Education in Ireland: 

However strong may be the support which the Irish system of National 
Education has received from the Times, you will, perhaps, allow me, through 
your columns, to call attention to what appears to be a very grave and inex- 
cusable misstatement upon the part of Mr. Cardwell, in a late debate in the 
House of Commons. The 7imes of the 18th of July contains the report of the 
debate upon Mr. Butt’s motion, and, in replying to Mr. Whiteside, Mr. Card- 
well is represented to have said: 

With regard to the monks, I hope to give an explanation which will! be satisfactor 
to the right hon. gentleman. The Commissioners have decided that the rule whic 
prohibits Presbyterians and Roman Catholic clergymen and clergymen of the Church 
of England from being teachers in schools shall apply also to monks. (Mr. White- 
side.— When was that decision come to?) I cannot inform the right hon. gentleman 
as to the exact date ; but, although most of his information is seven years old, he will 
allow me to proceed upon that of a more recent date. The Commissioners have 
decided that, although a monk is not necessarily a person in holy orders, he shall be 
held to be so for the purposes of this system, and although those already upon the 
establishment may be continued in their employment, no more monks shall be 
received as teachers, 

Nothing can be more distinct than this “ satisfactory ” announcement, although 
Mr. Cardwell could not give the exact date. But, Sir, what will the public 
think of such a statement, made by a member of the Cabinet in reference to an 
important subject within his own peculiar province, if it should turn out to be 
absolutely without foundation in fact? A friend of mine. reading Mr. Card- 
well’s speech, immediately called the attention of the Commissioners of National 
Education to this statement, and asked whether such a decision had really been 
made, and when. In the same letter he asked whether the rule which requires 
that on the first occasion of any child being present at religious instruction 
given by a teacher of a different denomination information of the fact should 
be furnished to the parent or guardian of such child had been withdrawn, and 
the following is the official reply to his letter: 

Education Office, July 31, 1860. 

Sir,—We have received your letter of the 2ist inst., and, as requested, now send 
you a copy of the existing rules and regulations of the Board of National Educa- 
tion. We beg to observe that no alteration has been made in these rules since they 
were revised in 1855, excepting in some matters of very minor detail, such as refer 
to the regulation of teachers, salaries, &c. With regard to the latter portion of your 
letter, we are to refer you to the 16th rule, part 1, sect. iv. of the inclosed, and we 
send for your information a copy of the “Form of Notice to Parents,” alluded to 
therein. j MAURICE CROSS,’ gooretaries, 

To the Rev. Henry A. Sadleir. JAMES KELLY, } 
From the document inclosed to Mr. Sadleir, it appears that the rule in refer- 
ence to convent schools (the only one on the subject) remains unaltered, and 
that the Commissioners know nothing of the “ satisfactory” decision which Mr 
Cardwell announced in their name.—I have the honour to be yours obediently, 

Waterford, Sept. 1. Rost. Bett, Archdeacon of Waterford. 

The Cambridge examinations of students who are not members of the 
University will commence on Tuesday, Dec. 11. Local committees wish- 
ing to have examinations held in their several districts are requested to 
apply as early as possible to the honorary secretary to the syndicate. No 
application will be received after Oct. 1. ‘The examinations will 
be held in any place where it can be ascertained that there 
will be thirty candidates for examination. The following places 
have been already decided on; and the gentlemen whose names 
are annexed have consented to act as secretaries to the respective 
local committees :—Brighton—Barclay Phillips, Esq., 75, Lansdowne- 

place, Brighton. BristoL—W. W. Jose, Esq., 3, Queen’s-s\uare, Bristol. 
Cambridge ~R. Potts, Esq., Parker’s-piece, Cambridge. Granthum— Henry 
Beaumont, Esq., town clerk, Grantham. Liverpool—N. Waterhouse, Esq., 
5, Rake-lane, Liverpool. Zondon—John Simmonds, Esq., 5, New-square, 
Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. Norwich—Rev. Hinds Howell, Drayton Rectory, 
Norwich. Plymouth—Rev. T. G. Postlewaite, Houndiscombe-place, Ply- 
mouth; Rey. J. B. Haly, 20, Oxford-place, Plymouth. Shej/ield—lev. 5. 
Earnshaw, Sheffield.  Stockton-on-Tees—C. Cooke, Esq., the Collegiate 
School, Stockton-on-Tees. It is probable that the examinations will be 
held at Exeter also; address Rev. H. Newport, School House, Exeter. 
And at Northampton; address Rev. H. I. Barton, Wicken, Stony Strat- 
ford. The University fee for each candidate is 20s. The amount of the 
local fee and other necessary information may be obtained from the 
respective local secretaries. The names of all students intending to be 
examined should be sent as early as possible to the local secretary of the 
place where the student intends to offer himself for examination. Copies 
of the regulations may be obtained on application to the secretary.— 
Joun Fuuser, B.D., Hon. Sec. to the Syndicate, Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. eae 

The half-yearly Teachers’ Meeting of the Home and Colonial Training 
Institution was held in the Model Schools, Gray’s-inn-road, on Wednes- 
day evening, the 29th ult. ‘These entertainments are given by the 
students in training to the teachers formerly trained at tle Institution, 
now in charge of schools. Wednesday was only the second day after the 
reassembling of the students at the close of the holidays, and the present 
harvest holidays of the country schools facilitated the attendance of a 
large number of teachers. The total number present was about 360, of 
whom 210 are students. We rejoice to learn that the Institution is quite 
full. It would be well for the country if its funds admitted the reception 
of a much larger number. The Model Schoolroom of the Institution was 
decorated with flowers, pictures, mottoes, and other pleasing devices 
adapted to express the “ Welcome ” which formed an inscription over the 
platform. The motto at the other end of the room embodied the principle 
of school discipline, “ Love leads where force cannot drive.” The pro- 

ceedings commenced with the social meal of tea, and the arrangements 
throughout the evening wore the aspect of a friendly gathering, in which 
it was impossible not to mark the thorough enjoyment of all present. At 
kalf-past six o’clock J. S. Reynolds, Esq., the honorary secretary, took 
the chair, supported on the platform by the chaplains and officers, and 
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several ladies of the committee. After prayers had been offered the 
meeting was addressed by the chairman; Mr. M‘Culloch, writing-master 
of the Institution, gave alecture on the art of teaching writing, illustrated 
by examples on the black board; the Rev. J. J. Evans delivered an address 
on the present aspect of the national education question. Other addresses 
aud speeches were made before the meeting separated. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


ae seeps MORE SURELY INDICATES THE PROGRESS 
+ that music is making in this country than the number of well- 
organised choral bands, who figure on the muster-roll whenever the 
tocsin issounded. Various and praiseworthy have been the attempts 
made from time to time, especially within the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, to infuse the ved. ingredient among diversified masses of 
English society; and much, it will readily be admitted, has been 
achieved. Of the benefits that must accrue, both in a moral and an 
intellectual sense, it is hardly possible to over estimate. Colossal 

nonstrations demand perforce great places, and as the Crystal 
Palace has become an eminently favoured spot, twenty thousand 
persons assembled under its transparent roof on Tuesday to bear 
testimony to the various merits of five important competing choral 
societies on the Tonic Sol-fa method. This system of notation, now 

ming into such extensive use, was invented, or rather revived, in 
the year 1812, by Miss Glover of Norwich. Its present chief 
is the Rev. Mr. Curwen, a gentleman indefatigable in extending its 
adoption. To those not familiar with the Tonic Sol-fa principles, it 
my not be amiss to state that the seven notes of the octave are in- 
dicated by the initial letters of the well-known syllables, do, re, mi, 
&c.; the replicates of these by a small 1 or 2 placed above or below 
each note, according to its relative position with the middle octave. 
A slight change of word takes place for the ascending sharps in minor 
modes, and also for the sharp fourth used in modulating into the key 
of the dominant. Chromatic sharps and flats have words equally 
simple and significant. For the notation of time, the bars are sub- 
divided by the comma, colon, or period. By these contrivances the 
music is rendered very easy and intelligible, The choirs who met on 
Tuesday represented Edinburgh, Finsbury, Brighton, Staffordshire 
Potteries, and the West Riding of Yorkshire. An embroidered 
banner and a purse for 5/. were the prizes contended for, The music 
selected by the five competing parties was composed chiefly of 
chorales, part-songs, glees, &c., of popular modern authors, in addition 
to choice pieces from Handel, Palestrina, Bach, Beethoven, and 
Mendelssohn. The first prize fell to the lot of the West Riding, the 
second to Finsbury, and the third to Staffordshire. No one present 
at these vocal performances can question the equity of the award 
given. When this part of the day’s business was over the united 


choirs met in the Handel orchestra, and sang, among other note- ~ 


worthy pieces, ‘The Hailstone Chorus,” from ‘ Israel in Egypt,” 
and “Envy, eldest-born of Hell” (Saul). A general feeling of 
pleasure and satisfaction seemed to pervade the entertainment. On 
Wednesday the Edinburgh choralists made up a three-part pro- 
gramme of national music, in which the songs of Burns formed a very 
attractive feature. 

Opera in one form or another is invading nearly every place of 
amusement. True, it cannot be now heard in its own legitimate 
temples westward of Temple-bar; but what of that? You have only 
to travel a few miles eastward, when the eye is arrested by huge posters 
promising English and Italian opera, with “a first-class English and 
{talian company, splendid band and chorus, and first-class Italian 
artistes.” On Tuesday “ Traviata” was announced at the Pavilion; 
and never, perhaps, was Verdi so sadly maltreated, or the critic 
doomed to undergo such a fearful visitation. If we except the cha- 
racter of Violetta, by Mlle. Lancia, which was meritoriously sustained, 
there was scarcely one of these first-class Italian artistes who, if we 
may judge from the pitiable exhibition, knew anything of the music as 
they ought to know—strangers alike to time, tune, and situation. 
For the sake of music as an art, it is to be hoped that any further 
attempt at opera in its native guise will in future be abandoned by 
such a troop of incapables as that which attempted ‘ Traviata’ on 
the evening in question. Of the English company a far more agreeable 
tale may be told. They are quite capable of affording an evening’s 
real entertainment, whether the opera represented by them be one of 
purely English growth, or whether it be adapted from foreign texts to 
suit the generality of British ears. 





NEW MUSIC. 


_ One Hundred and One Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes arranged in Short 
Score for Four Voices and Organ, Piano, or Harmonium. Adapted for public 
or private devotional use. Selected and arranged by CuarLes H. Pur- 
DAY. (Routledge, Warne, and Routledge.) —Numerous as the progeny of 
the sacred muse unquestionably is, we have in this new visitor a work 
that for quality and usefulness specially commends itself to every denomi- 
nation of professing Christians. The selection not only exhibits large 
experience, but a ripened judgment in the adaptation of materials at 
hand. Divided into two staves (short score) the trebles are placed upon 
the upper, and the tenor and bass on the lower. Thus, arranged the har- 
monies for four voices stand in their proper places. A prefatory chap- 
ter on the history of metrical psalmody by the editor will amply repay a 
perusal. Even in these days of downright cheap musical literature, we 
should be perplexed to find a better investment for a shilling than this 
neat little book of a hundred and one tunes opens up. 





I wish I were a child again: Song. Written by Annie Bentiey. Com- 
posed by G. A. Macrarren. (Cramer, Beale, and Chappell.)—This 
yearning for a return to childhood is not remarkable for strength of 
musical expression, Melody, that bewitching handmaid, seems to have 
exercised but little influence while the pen of the composer was in 
operation. 

Nocturne for the Pianoforte. Composed and dedicated to Mrs. Roberts 
by Ernst Hetmer. (D’Almaine and Co.)—There are many passages in 
this composition which, though far from difficult, may be regarded as 
good for young practitioners, and these, being incorporated with an 
elegant and a pleasing theme, render the “ Nocturne ” both instructive 
and agreeable. 

Siz Nocturnes for the Pianoforte. By Joun Fiery. Edited by Franz 
Listz. (Ashdown and Parry.)—The name of John Field is deeply inter- 
woven with that period of advance in which music for the pianoforte 
attained—for aught we have learned to the contrary—its acme. Without 
assigning the positive niche he ought to occupy in the gallery of illustrious 
composers of his time, certain are we that to the great bulk of modern 
writings his are immeasurably superior. Each of these nocturnes is a 
model that the student may examine to his advantage. They are less 
suited as a whole for the capricious player than for those who, having 
acquired a certain command of the instrument, possess a taste too good 
to be satisfied with common airs, which grow into absolute irksomeness by 
a string of still more common variations. It is, therefore, to pianoforte- 
players who admire the products of a fertile imagination, regulated by 
a correct taste, that these nocturnes will be always welcome. 

Santa Lucia. Neapolitan Air, transcribed for the pianoforte, by Wit- 
HELM Ganz. (Ashdown and Parry.)—If this amplification of a well- 
known theme be merely a “transcription,” we are troubled to see why 
Herr Ganz, an accomplished musician, should pride himself in doing the 
business of copyist. Whoever the author of the music may really be, it is 
quite clear that he was haunted with an idea that he was chalking out a 
complex path for somebody; else why are scores of bars protected by 
crowds of finger guides ? If his composition is levelled at young heads 
aud hands, the subject is too much elaborated to be useful; but if for the 
advanced pianist, the little numerals that spot so many passages wear an 
air of pedantry, look ugly, and are next to useless. 

Die Lilienkranz (Lily-wreath) Walzer. Componirt von F. W. Stickies. 
(J. H. Jewell).—Light, fresh, delicate, and pleasing. 

Lilian of the Dale (No. U1.) and One Summer Morn (No. III. of Melodies 
of England). Composed by Ienotus. Arranged and sung by Henry 
Recatpi. (J. H. Jewell.)—The first of these is quite equal to many of 
the ditties that oft bestud popular programmes, and superior to some that 
we are frequently doomed to hear encored. It is set in B flat, the melody 
rarely travels beyond the scale of the dominant, and the accompaniments 
are for the most part appropriate. “One Summer Morn” finds less 
favour in our eyes. 

Franororte Music.—L’Africaine Mazurka, The Sekain Waltz. Gigia 
Polka. Une Pensée, Fantasia. Nocturne and Grand Fantaisie. By R.W. 
Raikes. (Rudall, Rose, and Carte ; Keith and Prowse.)—In the salta- 
tory pieces, selected from among others of the same class, we discover 
nothing extraordinary. They are nevertheless pleasing and pretty. 
When the composer frees himself from symmetrical bondage, as in the 
fantasia, he exhibits a very vigorous fancy. The nocturne in G has a 
poetical though not a strikingly original theme. The grand fantasia 
(op. 7) is a more ambitious attempt at writing, and considerable erudition 
is manifest. All the pieces here enumerated are short, and none of them 
are without merit. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC GOSSIP. 
N APPEAL to the public of Leeds has been made by Mme. Jullien, and, 
to borrow the words of the Leeds Mercury, “ itis to be regretted that 
the response was not more liberal.” 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Alfred Mellon’s experiment at the Floral 
Hall has been so successful, that it isa matter of regret with himself 
and his friends that the terms of his agreement do not enable him to give 
the public the benefit of a few more evenings of his excellent concerts. 

It is stated in the France Musicale that Prince Poniatowski has com- 
posed a military march of great beauty, to be called the “ Napoléonienne,” 
and that the Emperor has ordered that it sball become the national air, 
in the place of ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie” of Queen Hortense, which is not 
considered sufficiently animated. 

It is announced by the Manchester papers that a repetition of the 
experiment so successfully made by the amateur actors of the Savage 
Club, on behalf of the widow and children of the late Robert B. Brough, 
will shortly take place in that city, and in the same good cause. We 
have no doubt that the idea, if carried out, and if extended to Liverpool, 
Birmingham, Leeds, York, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow, would be 
the means of carrying out a very praiseworthy object, and at the same 
~ of affording the amateurs the opportunity for a very enjoyable 

oliday. 

The Times of August 31 says: “Mr. Benedict has been in Norwich 
during the last few days for the purpose of conducting rehearsals in 
St. Andrew's Hall. All the works to be produced have been gone through, 
with the exception of Molique’s new oratorio of “ Abraham” and the 
“Creation” and “Messiah,” which are comparatively familiar to the 
local chorus. Herr Molique is coming down on Monday with the view of 
conducting in person a rehearsal of “ Abraham.” The new arrange- 
ments made for the enlargement of the orchestra, to which two new 
bar 3 have been added, have received the cordial approval of Mr. Bene- 

ict.” 

An important addition has been made to the list of performers at the 
Norwich Musical Festival by the engagement of Mme. ‘Titiens and Sig. 
Giuglini. The committee made overtures to secure the services of these 
distinguished artistes some time since, but the sum demanded was con- 
sidered too high, and the negotiation was broken off. Within the last few 
days, however, it has been renewed, and with better success. This im- 
portant addition to the personnel of the festival will, of course, materially 
increase its attractions. 
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ART AND ARTISTS. 


JEISSONIER’S SMALL PICTURE now at the Manchester Exhibi- 
tion, of a “ Man looking out of a Window,” which only measures 
eight inches by six, is said to have been sold in Paris for 800 guineas. 

The Turner pension of 502 has been given to Mr. J. M. Wright, the 
veteran water-colour painter. 

The late Mr. Woodburn has bequeathed to the British Institution and 
to the two Societies of Painters in Water-colours the sum of 500/. each. 

The Exhibition of the Liverpool Academy of Fine Arts, one of the 
leading provincial exhibitions, has opened. It includes nearly as many as 
a thousand pictures, chiefly by English artists ; among them Faed’s 
“ Listeners never hear any Good of Themselves,” to which the Academy 
has awarded its prize. 

On the 29th of August died, at the advanced age of seventy-seven, the 
widow of Abraham Raimbach, the engraver of Wilkie. 

On the 30th of August one of our most promising landscape-painters, 
Mr. James Thomas Linnell, son of the veteran Mr. John Linnell, was 
married to Elizabeth Muskett Yetts, herself an accomplished landscape- 
painter. 

Messrs. Ashbee and Dangerfield have issued two pleasing chromo-litho- 
graphs of Shakespeare’s House. One is a view of the exterior and of a por- 
tion of Henley-street. This has now an historical interest, for the 
drawing was taken before the alterations which have been recently made 
in taking down the adjoining red-brick eighteenth-century houses, so as 
to isolate the house ‘‘in which immortal Shakespeare was born.” The 
other view is of the interior of the room in which the greatest of poets is 
said to have been born; with antique chairs scattered about, and desk, 
flower-pots, bust, Chandos portrait, and “ Visitor’s Book.” 

Mr. Paulo Brialo, of Edinburgh, proves to be the artist of the series of 
designs for the “ King’s Idylls” to which the Council of the Art Union 
has awarded its premium of one hundred guineas. ‘The Council has 
awarded two extra premiums of twenty guineas each to the artists 
who had contributed the series No. 24 (“A. C. N.”), to which we in the 
first instance called attention, and No. 25 (marked with a crowned 
skull). No. 24 proves to be by Mr. Alexander Rowan of Stockwell, a 
name new to us; No. 25 by the celebrated water-colourist, Mr. Edward 
Corbould. 

Mr. H. H. Armstead is the artist to whom Messrs. Hunt and Roskill 
have this year given the commission for designing and modelling the 
Doncaster Race Cup, and the result has justified their selection. This 
gentleman has shown that novelty can be attained in treating an 
old subject, and that the difficulty bene communia dicendi, or 
rather communia delineandi, is not insurmountable. The chasing, 
which has been exccuied under the immediate superintendence of 
the eminent firm above mentioned, is very fine, elaborate, delicate, 
yet decisive. The “cup” is Gothic in style and detail, and illustrates by 
medallions and accessorial emblems the birth and great act of slaying 
the dragon by St. George, the tutelary saint of this country; taken trom 
the old ballad in which the legend is recorded. The silver is oxydised, 
so that the excessive brightness of a highly-polished surface is neutralised 
to a tint on which the breadth of the light and shade can be estimated 
and the beauty of the execution correctly estimated. 

The Report of the Select Committee on the South Kensington Museum 
was decidedly in favour of the questionable practice adopted by that 
establishment of favouring the official photographers, to the exclusion of 
all others. Mr. John Scott, of the firm of Colnaghi, Scott, and Co., has 
addressed a letter on the question to the Times. “Into the real question 
at issue,” writes he, “ the right of the State to use public money to crush 
private enterprise, I have no desire to enter now. Paragraph 12 of the 
Report states that my complaint that my firm had been undersold by the 
department had been disproved by Mr. Redgrave, who showed ‘that, as 
the sale of the cartoons by the department cannot yet be said to be in 
operation, the apprehension of being undersold is at least premature.’ To 
refute Mr. Redgrave’s assertion (which assertion the committee endorse), 
I take leave to produce the following extract from the first page of the offi- 
cial sale catalogue of the department : ‘ All photographs must be paid for 
before they are forwarded to purchasers; but as the demand has been somuch 
greater than the supply—which is dependent on the state of the weather 
—no cash remittance, either by post-office order or otherwise, should be 
made prior to the order for photographs having been sent and an answer 
returned, directing the intending purchaser how and when to forward 
payment.’ The tariff of the department had been generally circulated, 
and orders obtained upon it to ourruin. Mr. Redgrave’s statement has 
no more value than belongs to the quibble between goods sold and goods 
delivered. Besides, I am in the possession of the names of parties to 
whom at various times the department has delivered its cartoons and has 
received payment. The entire argument of the committee is based on 
the fact of the department price ‘only covering cost of production,’ thus 
showing that no private scheme could compete with the Government 
monopoly. The paragraph establishing ‘the affinity’ between ‘ photo- 
gtaphs’ and ‘ Parliamentary papers’ establishes also the affinity between 
photographs and bread and cheese. But the baker and the grocer may 
think it necessary to say a word on the question when a committee 
Teports in favour of nationalising those trades.” 

Saturday last was the first public day of the Manchester Exhibition in 
the rooms of the Royal Institution. Lovers of the arts in Lancashire 
will do well to pay it a visit. In addition to alarge and varied collection 
of English pictures, including much excellent landscape from the London 
exhibitions and by local artists, a feature new to such exhibitions has 
been introduced. ‘This is a select quota of pictures by French, Belgian, 
and German masters: as many as 246 in all. Agents at Paris, Brussels, 
Berlin, Dusseldorf, and Munich executed the necessary task of selection. 
The French contributions include one of Meissonier’s cabinet gems, 
minute in size, precious in the art displayed—‘ Man looking out of Window;” 
and two examples of Décamps, so recently removed by a violent death. 
One, which had been recently painted, is, with achance significance, entitled 

Death and the Wvodcutter.” There are various characteristic pictures 
of the French Domestic School, so delightful and inimitable in its way: 





pictures by Frére, Chavet, Fichel, and others; also a sketch for “Tam 
o’ Shanter,” by Delacroix. The hanging of the pictures was confided to 
a committee of local artists. One feature which for many years has 
characterised the Manchester Exhibition, the evening admission at re- 
duced prices for the benefit of working hands, has always been highly 
successful. It might, with advantage, be imitated by our London 
exhibitions. Two novelties have been engrafted on the present year’s 
arrangements, which have a promising look of sound business calculation 
about them. Thursday is made a special day (an attraction in itself in 
England) for wealthy and genteel exclusives, at an admission price 
of 2s. 6d. On other days visitors to Manchester by railway excursions 
are admitted at half-price. 

A very beautiful window has just been completed by Messrs War- 
rington, of Hyde-park Works, as a memorial of Felicia Hemans, to be 
erected by subscription in the Church of St. Anne, Dublin, in which the 
remains of Mrs. Hemans rest. The architectural features of the window 
comprehend two principal lights with a bold circle, and two curved 
spaudrels above them. In each light two groups in panels appear 
between as many smaller medallions. The subjects of the four groups 
(selected by the committee of the subscribers) are:—Miriam singing her 
song of triumph; the presentation of the youthful Samuel by his mother; 
Deborah judging Israel, seated beneath her palm-tree; and the Saluta- 
tion of the Virgin by Elizabeth. The upper circle contains a fifth 
group, representing another Mary, seated at the Saviour’s feet, and re- 
ceiving from His lips the assurance that she had “ chosen the good part 
which should not be taken away from her.” ‘The figures are all carefully 
drawn. 

To the Exhibition at Brussels, now open, an exhibition under Govern- 
ment patronage, to which contributions from the English school were 
specially invited, Sir Edwin Landseer has sent his “ Highland Flood;” 
Messrs. Ward, Egg, and F. Tayler also (among others) have contributed. 

A life of the greatest of German painters, Albert Diirer, is promised 
by Professor Springer of Bonn. The subject is one to reward the 
labour of the competent literary workman. 

Another volume has been added to the heap which already weighs 
heavily on the memory of the loftiest mind that has ever expressed itself 
through the medium of art. The first volume has appeared in Germany 
of a new “ Life of Michael Angelo,” by Herr Hermann Grimm. It is 
dedicated to the painter Cornelius, and by Germans has been received 
with favour. But your German critic is not exigéant: give him quantity 
enough, the legitimate German matted tangle of “new facts” (however 
minute) and dates, eked out by wzsthetic reveries—amid which to lose his 
way. 

That gigantic toy, new Alnwick Castle, with its bran-new castellated 
exterior and cinque-cento interior, is rapidly approaching completion. 
The fantastic creation was characteristically commenced (in 1854) by 
pulling down one of the ancient towers of the once venerable and historic 
castle, to make way for the present “ Prudhoe” Tower, which, “like a tall 
bully,” lifts its head twenty feet above the others. Characteristically, 
the mongrel work has proceeded in the course of Vandalism, thus happily 
initiated, by progressive demolition, first of one historical memorial, then 
another—of the old Percy Dining-hall, the Armourer’s Tower, and the 
Falconer’s Tower. For did they not interfere with the “view ” from 
the windows of the new Prudhoe Tower, so built, to satisfy Italian 
arrangements inside, that the luckless towers must do so? ‘To 
complete the consistent absurdity of the whole affair, the new 
range of kitchens, fitted with the “latest appliances,” are sham 
medieval—though built outside the line of circumvallation—so as 
completely to break and contradict its original meaning. The architec- 
tural credit—whatever can attach to the erection of such a pile—of the 
Norman exterior belongs to Mr. Salvin. For the interior, and its decora- 
tive splendours of unmeaning, tautologous carving and gorgeous colour, the 
late Commendatore Canina, of Rome, helped by an Italian staff, is re- 
sponsible. The credit of the bizarre conception of the double style 
belongs to his Grace the present Duke of Northumberland, who, in an 
inspired moment, burned to emulate, in a fashion of his own, the great 
doings of a recent Duke of Norfolk at Arundel Castle. Some future 
descendant of the former may feel as little thankful to him for what he 
has perpetrated as for all that he has erased. 

Washington, in the United States, the seat of Congress, must be a city 
to gladden the eyes of Palmerston, could the classical-minded man see it: 
so intensely and exclusively “classic” is the place, so imposingly, not 
to say appallingly cold, classic, and stately, or, as some say, heavy, are its 
prevailing aspects. Conceive a bran-new city one half Government 
buildings, and they more than half porticoes and pillars!—comprising a 
classic, many-columned “Capitol,” with its recent additions, a “Patent 
Office” with “pure marble fronts,” a “Treasury Building” with its 
‘grand colonnade of thirty marble monoliths!” Ah! why is not Pam 
premier in the severely classic model Washington, instead of Gothic old 
Westminster? This denied by churlish fate, the misguided man is fain 
to make a Washington of Westminster: as he cannot go to America, h 
would bring America to us. Such an Americanising of our cities is 
almost as bad as that “ Americanising our institutions,” of which the 
quondam colleague of Castlereagh has so salutary a horror. . 

M. Elias Robert, the sculptor of the front of the Palais de I'Industrie, 
has completed a bronze statue of General Jourdan. The General is 
represented in the uniform of the First Republic—uniform and mantle, 
that is, “thrown over his left shoulder.” The statue is for the town of 
Bourges, but has been placed temporarily, for exhibition to the Pari- 
public, on the Petit Place du Louvre, opposite the Pont des Arts. 

Monuments to great men (never mind whether we have the great 
sculptor or not!) are the order of the day, abroad as at home. At Metz, 
in France, is erected a bronze statue of Marshal Ney—in characteristic 
« defensive attitude”—on a simple pedestal of stone, without relief, without 
ornament,—surely no superhuman effort of genius or of originality. At 
Damme, near Bruges in Belgium, a monument to Damme’s “ renowned 
poet” of the 15th century, Jacob van Maerlant, will be inaugurated to- 
morrow (Sunday) with an amount of “ festivity ” we English could hardly 
get up in honour of Shakespeare himself. Here, in England, ever fresh 
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propositions are daily born for “monumental testimonials:” to Sir John 
Franklin, to Captain Cook, to Sir James M‘Grigor of the army medical 
department, to Mr. Hallam, &c. 

That long-talked-of, long-deferred achievement of the Germans, the 
completion of Cologne Cathedral, is promised in two years more:—com- 
pletion of all but the two grand western towers, which will demand a 
further twelve years. The roof of tue nave will be finished in about two 
months. The central spire is in progress, but is only to be a light cast 
iron affair, with statues of lead “painted to look like stone.” The 
original central piers below are too slender—as in many other medieval 
cathedrals—to support a heavy tower or spire. In which case the pretence 
of one would have been far better omitted. Oneaisle is radiant with new 
Bavarian stained glass. In the opposite aisle the old has been cleaned to 
match. No wonder it now looks “poor and pale in colour.” Similar 
results have followed similar proceedings in England, at King’s College 
Chapel and elsewhere. The external surface of arcient glass is neces- 
sarily always so decayed as to be actually friable to the touch. By 
“cleaning” it, you literally remove a layer of the glass itself,—conse- 
quently of the deep, rich, harmonious hues, which are so glorious an 
attribute of medieval glass. 

What boots it to finish Cologne Cathedral, if you lodge a portentous 
“central railway station” beside it (making a “ wholesale clearance ” of 
picturesque old houses to do so)? Its “lattice-work” iron bridge over 
the Khine, with extravagantly puerile “flanking towers,” will hardly 
reconcile one to the emendation. Melodrama is not art; melodramatic 
effects are a poor compensation for the loss of picturesque consistency. 
Well may Mr. Ruskin, in his last volume, doubt the existence in our cen- 
tury of any appreciable number of men who really take spontaneous 
delight in “ what is fair” in art or nature. If these were not a powerless 
minority, destruction and mutilation of works which happen to be old as 
well as beautiful could not be so active, no- ugliness be co rampant in all 
that is new. “Wherever I look or travel,” says he—and our own daily 
experience confirms his assertion—“in England or abroad, I see that 
men, wherever they can reach, destroy all beauty. They seem to have 
no other desire or hope but to have large houses and to be able to move 
fast. Every perfect and lovely spot which they can touch they 
defile. Thus, the railway bridge over the Fall of Schaffhausen, and 
that round the Clarens shore of the Lake of Geneva, have destroyed the 
power of two pieces of scenery, of which nothing can ever supply the 
place, in appeal to the higher ranks of European mind.” All readers of 
De Quincey remember his eloquent description of the fairy-like loveliness 
of the natural shore of Grasmere Lake, before a modern work of man’s, 
a high road and its artificial causeway of stone, destroyed that loveliness 
forever. The unique beauty of the spot, as he describes it, we of the 
present generation have never seen; nor shall. This unfailing quality in 
all nineteenth-century work—architectural, engineering, or construc- 
tional—when unsophisticated and true to its own instincts, its dreary and 
overpowering hideousness, its incongruity with and inimicalness to the 
works of earlier times, or of Nature, is really a remarkable phenomenon, 
utterly unparalleled in any previous age, or (till lately) out of Europe. 
It has never yet been philosophically accounted for. Deep causes for the 
portent doubtless exist ; and, judging by effects, they are rather tragic 
ones. ‘True and healthy natural instincts towards beauty (one of the’ 
legitimate attributes of God’s world), instincts which in a degree are 
inherited by the child and the savage, seem now, to the majority of man- 
kind, utterly lost. Never, till within the last century of European life, 
has the work of man’s hand been in hopeless, irreconcilable dissonance 
with nature. 





= 





OBITUARY. 


ATES, MRS., the celebrated comic actress, died on Thursday, the 
4 30th ult., at her residence in Camden-town, after a long and severe 
illness. Mrs. Yates was the daughter of Mr. John Brunton, manager of 
the Norwich Circuit, and niece of the Miss Brunton who afterwards 
became Countess of Craven, She was born as it were in a theatrical 
atmosphere, and at an early age found on the stage the natural destina- 
tion of her talents. Her first appearance as an actress was in the country, 
at Lynn, in the part of Desdemona; but, her merit recommending her to 
metropolitan attention, she speedily went to London, and on the 12th 
September, 1817, made her début at Covent-garden Theatre as Letitia 
Hardy. At this establishment she remained for seven years, occupying a 
very conspicuous position as a representative of high comedy characters. 
In 1824 she united herself in marriage to the distinguished comedian Mr. 
Frederick Yates, then and for many years afterwards part proprietor of 
the Adelphi Theatre, first with Daniel Terry, and subsequently with 
Charles Mathews the younger. To this favourite establishment the 
former Miss Brunton immediately transferred her services. With 
another theatre she adopted another course of characters, and 
passed from high comedy to domestic drama. In the latter 
she was even more successful, perhaps, at the Adelphi Theatre 
than she had been in the former at Covent Garden. She carried with her 
a delicacy and a refinement by no means common then upon the minor 
Stage, and elevated not only the reputation of the house in which she 
played, but the class of entertainment to which she devoted her intel- 
ligence and her talent. Such pieces as the “Wreck Ashore” and 

Victorine ” owed their existence in great part to the influence exercised 
over the fortunes of the Adelphi by this gifted actress. In 1842 Mrs. 
Yates lost her husband, and after that event she appeared but little upon 
the stage. One of her latest regular engagements was in 1844 at the 
Adelphi, when it passed into the hands of its present lessee, Mr. Benja- 
min Webster. She played afterwards, however, during a single season, 


at the Lyceum, when that establishment was under the management of 
Mme. Vestris, and then quitted the stage, never to return to it again. 
During the last nine years of her life Mrs. Yates spent her days in 
retirement, much beloved by all around her for the amiability and affec- 
tionate tenderness by which she was characterised. In the sphere of 


home, indeed, her domestic virtues i 
, stood out as prominently as her 
talents on the stage. ae 








MISCELLANEA. 


HE retirement of Mr. Clephan from the editorship of the Gateshead 

Observer was signalised by the presentation of a mark of respect from 

his professional brethren and the public. The testimonial consisted of 

250/., with a handsome inkstand with glass shade, value 13/2, and was 

presented jointly by the Mayors of Gateshead and Newcastle. Mr. 
Clephan acknowledged the gift. 

A special general meeting of the Horticultural Society was held at 
the office, 8, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square, on Tuesday, C. 
Wentworth Dilke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. The meeting was convened for 
the purpose of electing a new member of the Council in the room of the 
late Rev. L. Vernon Harcourt, and also for the election of various 
candidates who had been proposed as Fellows. The Right Rev. the 
Bishop of Winchester, who had been recommended to the Fellows by 
the Council to fill up the vacancy, was balloted for, and unanimously 
elected a Member of Council. The following candidates were afterwards 
balloted for and elected Fellows of the Society :—Mr. W. Baxter, Mrs. 
J. A. Beaumont, Mr. Thomas Castle, Rev. James Cook, Mr. James 
Cuthill, Lord John Manners, M.P., Mrs. Moffatt, Lady Adeliza Norman, 
Charles Rickards, Esq., his Grace the Duke of Rutland, Charles Jasper 
Selwyn, Esq., M.P., Q.C., the Earl Somers, and Lady Louisa Wells. 

The finding of gold, silver, and copper coins, ornaments, and other 
relics having led to considerable confusion and dissatisfaction among the 
persons finding and those claiming a right to them, her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have issued, through the Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, the following instructions :—“ Whitehall, August 27. Sir,—I am 
authorised by Secretary Sir George Lewis to inform you that the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury have been pleased to authorise the pay- 
ment to finders of ancient coins, gold or silver ornaments, and other 
relics of antiquity in England and Wales, of the actual value of the 
articles, on the same being delivered up for behoof of the Crown; and I 
am to request that you will instruct the police officers of your county to 
give notice of the instructions of Her Majesty’s Government, and to 
inform all persons who shall hereafter make discoveries of any such 
articles that, on their delivering them to the sheriff, they will receive 
from the Treasury rewards equal in amount to the full intrinsic value of 
the articles. In all cases where it shall come to the knowledge of the 
police that such articles have been found, and that the persons having 
found them refuse or neglect to give them up, Sir G. Lewis desires that 
measures may be taken for their recovery, and that information be for- 
warded to him.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, G. Crive.—To the 
Chief Constable of ——.” 

Mr. Froude has addressed a letter to the Times, commenting upon the 
revival by the reviewer of his “ History” in that journal of the old story 
that 72,000 persons were put to death in the reign of Henry VIII.: 

After the space which you have given to my ‘ History of England,” I 
ought not, perhaps, to trespass upon your columns. Will you, however, per- 
mit me to remark very briefly upon the story mentioned by your reviewer of 
the 72,000 persons said to have been put to death in the reign of Henry VIII.? 
I am not surprised that he, or any man, should have taker the truth of that 
story for granted; it is repeated, I believe without question, by all recent 
historians. I took some pains, however, to examine the evidence on which it 
rests. Let the world judge how far such evidence is credible. The earliest 
printed authority is Jerome Cardan, the astrologer. Cardan, after calculating 
the horoscope of Edward VI., in which he tells the silly story of a Cesarian 
operation at Edward’s birth, says that from the son he will pass to the father, 
and describes how the planets had dealt with Henry. There were combinations 
of Mars and Venus. Jupiter had something to do with it—I forget what, I am 
quoting from memory; and there were also oblique operations of Saturn, which 
indicated cruelty. ‘“ And this,” says Cardan, “ falls in with what was told me 
by the Bishop of Lexovia, that as many as 72,000 persons suffered death in his 
reign.” The assertion of a single nameless foreign ecclesiastic, theretore, is the 
last link which can be traced of a chain on which one of the most singular facts, 
if fact it be, in English history is allowed unhesitatingly to rest. There remain 
in the Record Office various reports of judges on assize, sent up either to Henry 
himself or to his ministers. They are, of course, far from complete, but there 
are enough of them to enable us to see the general character of the judicial 
proceedings of the period. They mention executions, when executions took 
place—three in one place, four in another, and one or two in others; ten is, I 
think, the largest number that I ever found, and that only in times of con- 
spiracy and suppressed rebellion. When it is remembered that for twenty-four 
years of Henry’s reign felons of all kinds who could read were under the shelter 
of benefit of clergy; that for a still longer time the sanctuaries remained in- 
violate ; it will, I think, be admitted that some better evidence is required than 
that of the Bishop of Lexovia for a statement, wild, in my opinion, as the 
Church legend of 14,000innocents massacred at Bethlehem.—I remain, Sir, your 
obedient servant, J. A. FRroupeE. 

Paris, Sept. 3. 

The American correspondent of the Freeman writes: “ Last year Brown 
University conferred the degree of Doctor of Divinity on the Hon. and 
Rev. Baptist W. Noel, of London, but thus far we have not seen it 
appended to his name in any of the English prints. We have been some- 
what surprised that a title bestowed upon Mr. Noel, by a university that 
has a high reputation, was not recognised by the British press.” 

The Scientific Congress of France will open on Sunday (to-morrow), 
at Cherbourg. The question presented for discussion is the “ Moral and 
Physical State of the Maritime Population of the Empire, and the best 
means of ameliorating both.” This question has long occupied the 
attention of French savans and economists, and it is hoped that the 
Congress at Cherbourg may throw some light upon the darkness hitherto 
regarded as impenetrable. 

Victor G. Audubon, son of the distinguished ornithologist of that 
name, and the assistant of his father in the preparation of celebrated 
works on ornithology, died on the 17th of August, at his residence, 
Audubon Park, Fort Washington, United States. 
pRLeipsic was visited on the 27th ult. with a storm, which only lasted & 
quarter of an hour, but during that time committed the greatest havoc. 
Some of the hailstones weighed from 2}0z. to 50z., and, although they fell 
at 6.30 p.m., encumbered the streets and roads on the following day. 
Every pane of glass facing the west was instantly broken. 
trees were stripped of their leaves and fruit. The town museum 
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has greatly suffered, the pictures and prints in the rooms even being 
injured. The Napoleon, by De la Roche, has been damaged in six- 
teen places, the Cromwell in twelve, and others more or less. The 
printing-house and dwelling of F. A. Brockhaus have their roofs and other 
parts severely injured. In the four houses composing the whole establish- 
ment the number of panes destroyed by the hail amounts to 1328, and in 
an outhouse to 565 more. Horses and men have been killed, waggons and 
carriages, although heavily laden, overturned, and several children were 
missing when the report left. On the same day, but some hours earlier, 
another calamity occurred at Gotha, where the Castle of Friedenstein was 
discovered to be in flames, and about four o’clock had to be battered down 
with cannon. The castle contained a church with a vaulted burial-place 
for royal persons, a theatre, halls of session for the holding of councils, a 
museum with a library of 200,000 volumes, a cabinet of coins, a collection 
ot pictures and prints, a cabinet of art, a collection of objects in natural 
history, a Chinese collection, and another of casts from antique statues. 
It was not known whether the edifice and its contents were insured 
or not. 








THE SYRIAN MASSACRES, AND HOW TO REVENGE THEM.* 


N LEAVENING THE WORLD WITH THE GOSPEL we have to deal 
with three grand and natural divisions of the mission field, fairly represented by 
the “ three measures of meal” in‘the parable. Considering the relative numerical 
strength of Jews, Heathen, and Mohammedans, we find that the Jewish division consti- 
tutes the smallest “ measure of meal,” the Jews being nowhere estimated at more than 
five millions of souls. Yet, few as are their numbers, those solemn binding words, 
“ beginning at Jerusalem,” and “ to the Jew first,’ were once more remembered on 
the revival of the missionary spirit. According to the most accurate missionary 
statistics, there are now no fewer than seven distinct Protestant Societies in Europe 
and America occupied with the conversion of the Jews. 

Glancing at that division of the mission field which forms the vast “ court of the 
Gentiles,” we perceive it to be the most extensive of the three; and, God be praised, 
there has of late been a fuller and increasing recognition of our grave responsibilities 
towards them. Without counting some of the less prominent associations, we find 
thirty-six missionary societies existing in Europe and America, which in some 1400 
stations employ 2500 missionaries, with about 3000 native assistants. 

Turning to the Moslem division of the mission field, and admitting that it is less 
extensive than that of the Gentile world, we find the numbers cannot be estimated 
lower than at 180 millions, and consequently there are to every Jew thirty-six Moham- 
medans. Not only does the creed of Mohammed spread over nearly a fifth portion of 
the globe, but Moselm delusion and despotism extend their baneful sway over Pales- 
tine, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, and Asia Minor—countries endeared to us by the most 
sacred associations—and for more than a thousand years this “abomination of deso- 
lation has been standing where it ought not.’’t 

Christendom was never so deeply roused by either Jews or Gentiles as it was in 
former ages by the Moslems. Primarily excited by the accounts of the prosecutions 
inflicted on Christian pilgrims by the Saracens, the bare idea of the Holy Land 
remaining in the hands of these infidels could be no longer tolerated. When we reilect 
on those three centuries in which some of the noblest monarchs of Europe led vast 
armies to the then unknown East, and when we remember the personal sacrifices 
made by those champions of the Cross, and the unbounded enthusiasm which turned 
women into soldiers, and pressed children into the ranks of the Crusaders, it behoves 
us to inquire whether the mistaken missionary zeal of darker ages in so hotly contest- 
ing for the Holy Zand, or the apathetic indifference of a self-indulging and self-ap- 
preciating age in so feebly contending for the Fuith, be the more reprehensible in the 
sight of God. 

If Christian Europe, in that period of the Church, was kindled with so fervent a 
zeal to reclaim Jerusalem and its sacred places from the power of the Saracens, we 
naturally look for 2 corresponding, but more spiritual zeal, for the Redeemer'’s King- 
dom, to reclaim the souls of Moslems from the power of Satan. Surely the all-con- 
straining love of our crucified Saviour, and the quickening presence of our risen 

rd, cannot prove less powerful to stimulate holy exertion, and to prompt self- 
sacrificing devotion, than the interest which attaches to His empty sepulchre and to 
the place of His crucifixion. 

We ask, therefore, what has been done on behalf of the Moslems since the re- 
awakening of a more Scriptural missionary spirit? Alas! we are ashamed to confess 
that our less-favoured forefathers, with their one talent, were more concerned for the 
honour of Christ, than we, in these days of boasted intelligence, vain-glorious civili- 
sation, and reputed religious advancement. Among some forty-three missionary 
societies there is not one in the whole Christian world which makes it incumbent upon 
its members to pray that ‘* Ishmael might live,’ and to go after the lost sheep in the 
wilderness of Islamism. 

But the Moslems being, with some foreign admixture, the lineal descendants of 
Abraham, it may be imagined that they are cared for by the seven missionary socie- 
ties working among the Jews. As these societies, however, were formed under the 
conviction that Israel’s peculiar character demanded an instrumentality at once dis- 
tinct and separate, we need not be surprised to observe that their labours are exclu- 
Sively restricted to the Jews. 

_ Ifit be urged that the Mohammedans have obtained more sympathy and attention 
from the thirty-six general missionary societies, we reply that not one of these socie- 
ties pledges itself to work specially in their behalf. The American ** Board of Com- 
Mussioners for koreign Missions,’ indeed, considers that it has primarily a mission 
amongst the nominal Christians in Turkey and the adjacent countries ; and through 
their labours among the decayed Churches in the East a considerable influence has 
been recently exercised upon the Moslemsin Turkey. To encourage these American 
missions, the ‘* Turkish Mission Aid Society’’ was founded in London, the main object 
of which is to collect funds in their behalf. 

Granting, for argument’s sake, that this “Turkish Mission Aid Society” was 
founded for the express purpose of Christianising the Moslems in Turkey, or even 
that it has in view the evangelisation of the Moslems universally—neither of which, 
however, is the case-this would afford no insuperable objection to the grafting of a 
fresh institution upon the vigorous stem of the Church of England. Foreign 
Churches and English Nonconforming bodies have their several methods of working 
for the eommon kingdom of God, but, as members of the Church of England, we 
naturally desire to serve God in her way. The fact that America is indirectly work- 
ing upon the Moslem mind in a particular country is no reason for our doing nothing 
more than contribute a few hundred pounds toa foreign society. God forbid that 
We should grudge the help rendered Church people to a non-episcopal agency, 
which He has greatly blessed; but surely none can blame us for wishing to have an 
instrumentality of our own, which s' not confine its operations to any particular 
country or section of Mohammedans. 
eo first sign of the revival of missionary zeal at the end of the last century was 

e establishment of the ‘‘ Baptist Missionary Society,” A.D. 1792. As this could but 
—- few, the ‘* London Missionary Society”’ rose upon a much broader basis, 
= = 96, including Independents, Presbyterians, Methodists, and Episcopalians, 
si Te being no less than 200 clergymen of the Church of England present on the occa- 

on of the first general meeting. But, if we may judge from the significant fact that 
bean less than four years the Episcopalians felt under the necessity of establishing 
by Church Missionary Society,” we may take it for granted that the co-operation 
po a ous Churchmen with their dissenting brethren was neither so cordial nor so 
in of as might originally have been anticipated. “ie 
when considering the operations of the two Church Mission societies, we find that, 
be weer their theory may have been, they have hitherto acted (with a few isolated 

Ceptions) as if they had ignored all responsibility regarding the Moslems; and every 

unprejudiced person must, under these circumstances, acknowledge that upon the same 











* Reprinted from the “Moslem Mission Field, or the first a ahi Socie 
7 1e “3 Miss 3 st appeal on behalf of the Societ 
for Propagating the Gospel among the Moslems,” by the Kev. Dr. J. Muhleisen-Arnol 
meee information on this subject, we refer our readers to “ Ishmael; or, a Natural 
thi ry shmaelism and its relation to Christianity,” by the same author—a work before 
us strongly recommended in this periodical. 








grounds, and for the same reasons, that distinct societies were formed for the Jews. @ 
separate society is equally required for the Mohammedans. Nor is it unfavourable to 
the prosperity of God’s kingdom, that the work of missions should be divided agree- 
ably to a natural division of labour. Such a division of labour was made in the days 
of the Apostles. ‘*‘ When James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be pillars per- 
ceived the grace of God which was given unto Paul, they gave to him and Barnabas 
the right hand of fellowship, that they should go unto the heathen, and themselves 
unto the circumcision.’’* 

“The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts’? was originally 
founded for the special benefit of the Colonies; ** the Church Missionary Soci: ty” hag 
for its special object the evangelisation of the Heathen in Africa and the East: “ the 
Society jor Promoting Christianity among the Jews’’ has received with St. Peter the 
Apostleship of the Circumcision ; and ‘* the Society for Propagating the Gospel among 
the Moslems” will occupy itself in that division of work which will clash as little with 
any of the existing societies, as they themselves can clash with one another. 

If, indeed, the societies now in force had all but accomplished their respective 
missions amongst colonial Christians, Jews, and Gentiles, and could legitimately give 
their attention and labour to the Moslem community, no fresh instrument weak te 
needed ; but what is the actual state of things? Few persons will entertain a doubt 
that China alone would suffice to absorb the combined efforts of all the missionary 
societies in Europe and America, were there now lack of work in Africa and India. 

We look upon the Chinese, the Hindoo, the Negro, the Hottentot, the Esqui- 
maux, the Red Indian, the South Sea Islander, and the Patagonian, as our neighbours, 
towards whom we have to perform the spiritual offices of the good Samaritan; and why 
should we forget the jive millions of Moslems within the very borders of Christian 
Europe? Most sadly also have we neglected our fifteen millions of Moslem fellow- 
subjects in India, even when great efforts were being made to preach the Gospel to 
the heathen population in that empire. 

The Mohammedan having been fallaciously considered to stand Jess in need of the 
Gospel of Christ than the Hindoo, our Moslem Sepoys were disregarded by our mis- 
sionaries; yea, the former were strictly guarded by a weak and iniquitous policy 
from all intercourse with the latter; and in the year 1819, when a Sepoy turned 
Christian at Meerut, he was compelled by the sentence of a ‘* Christian’ court- 
martial to leave the army! Can we wonder that the very fanaticism which we so 
wilfully cherished should become our scourge, and that the late mutiny should not 
only first break out at Meerut, but that it should breathe a spirit and bear a character 
essentially Mohammedan ? 

When the God of nations saw how ardently England engaged in the Crimean war 
for the defence of the territorial integrity of Turkey, whilst she made not the faintest 
effort for the conversion of either the Turk or the Sepoy, He inflicted a chastisement 
upon us, which we should do well to consider. The Mohammedans have given us 
bitter cause lastingly to remember not only their existence, but also the great work 
we have to do among them. And we ask, is it becoming a people zealous for the 
glory of God, that we should leave this great work to the chance efforts of societies 
who feel under no special ——— to enter upon it, and who are previously over- 
burdened by calls and claims from other quarters ? 

The need of a separate mission to the Mohammedans is rendered specially urgent 
at the present time, when a spirit of inquiry is agitating the followers of the Koran, 
and when a great change has come over the countries devoted to Islamism, a change 
we can only ascribe to Him, of whom it is written, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, I 
will shake the heavens, and the earth, and the sea, and the dry land, and I will skake 
all nations.”” The recent outbreaks of Moslem fanaticism are but the natural result 
of a humiliating conviction that the cause isin danger. Prejudices, which formerly 
rendered direct missionary labour in this soil all but impossible, are disappearing in a 
manner most mysteriously sudden, and this simultaneously in various parts of the 
Mohammedan world ; a fact inexplicable by any combination of natural causes. “ It 
is the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes.”” The stone is cut ** out of the 
mountain without hands.” Would that some of the pent-up energy of an awakened 
and reviving Church might throw itself upon this fresh department of the mission 
field! 

If it be argued by the cautious and diffident, that it would be unwise to add 
another expensive home establishment to the list of our episcopal mission: 
societies, we simply refer to that fundamental law of this proposed society, whi 
provides that it shall be against the principles of this new institution to expend any 
of the contributions obtained for foreign and direct mission work upon offices or 
agents at home. The salaries of its missionaries abroad shall be such as to encourage @ 
life of self-denial, and all the business of the society at home is to be carried on by men 
who can give themselves to this good work gratuitously, without making it a means 
of subsistence; and we doubt not that there are in our Church “men of honest 
— full of the Holy Ghost and of wisdom, whom we may appoint over this 

usiness. 

We might refer to many special promises and prophecies which divinely pledge 
the ultimate conversion of the Ishmaelites and the destruction of Islamism, as well as 
to numerous striking predictions and presentiments now rife among the Moslems 
themselves, relating to the speedy termination both of their political and religious 
existence. But, apart from these, there is one strong incentive for missionary enter- 
rise among the sons of Hagar, which we cannot omit to urge—viz. our adorable 
Saviour’s own example. 

Taking for granted that “Tue Angel of the Lord” in the Old Testament is none 
other than “ the Apostle and High Priest of our profession, Jesus Christ,” it cannot 
be without deep meaning that for the first time of His appearing on earth, He should 
visit Hagar, the mother ‘of a posterity which more than any other distinguished 
itself by animosity to Christ, hatred to Christians, and enmity to the Gospel. That 
the Redeemer, as “ THE Messenger of the Covenant” oras* THE Angel of Jehovah,” 
should manifest Himself to the mother of the Saracens, rather than to faithful 
Abraham or Sarah, will appear mysterious only so far as we disown or forget the 
exceeding great love of Jesus even to the most reprobate of sinful humanity. 

The great fact that the Saviour of the world first appeared to Hagar, and then to 
Hagar and Ishmael together, cannot be refuted. If, therefore, we desire to show 
“the same mind which was also in Christ Jesus,” when He thus revealed Himself 
* by the sountain in the way to Shur,” let_us follow his example by at once doing our 
part in fetching home the lost sheep of the house of Ishmael, “that they may be 
saved among the remnant of the true Israelites.” 

No one can fail to recognise in our uncharitable and sad divisions a sore judgment 
for neglecting God’s work in the mission field. Laying aside “ the commandment”” 
of Christ, touching the evangelisation of the world, and holding instead “ the tradi- 
tions of men,’ many earnest minds have been betrayed into “ foolish questions” and 

etty strifes, calculated to fret and irritate, rather than to edify the Body of Christ. 
nstead of concentrating all our available forces in missionary efforts, to wipe out, if 
possible, the crimson stain of past neglect, too often mere trivial causes of division are 
multiplied and magnified to rend the peace of the Church. 

As emigration, in a civil point of view, supplies a wholesome outlet to the com- 
monwealth of a highly civilised state of society, so the divinely-appointed mission 
field furnishes a safety-valve to the Church: and if but one tithe of misspent and 
misdirected zeal in religious controversy were diverted into the missionary channel, 
what peace and strength would it not bring to the Church at home, and what un- 
speakable blessings would it not communicate to a perishing world abroad! Undue 
excitement and over-sensitiveness of mind are always induced where attention is 
exclusively fixed on the internal working of the Church at home. Let such minds 
exercise their exuberant zeal in carrying the Gospel to distant lands, and let them 
expend their ecclesiastical or anti-ecclesiastical fervour in combating with the diffi- 
culties of missionary life; for missionary work, done in right earnest, can alone 
keep pure the atmosphere within the Church, when no storms of persecution blow 
upon the garden of God to make the spices flow out. ‘ ; 

Lastly, it is earnestly requested that none may turn aside from this call for help, 
except it be into his closet, saying, “‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” Nor let 
any one presume to labour in this —— portion of the Lord’s vineyard, who 
is ignorant of the work of prayer and faith, The members of this society can only 
hope collectively to fulfil their arduous mission, when, like Epaphras, they are indi- 
vidually *‘ always labouring fervently in prayers.” The very name of the progenitor 
of the people who are concerned in this appeal contains an encouragement to pray, 
Ishmael signifying ‘‘ God shall hear.” When “cast out”? by Abraham his father, 
and when left to perish by his mother, ‘ under one of the shrubs" in the desert, 
** God heard the voice of the lad.” t 


~* Gal. fi. 

+ Any inquiries or communications may for the present be addressed tothe Auth r, 14, 
Surrey-square, S. Donations and subscriptions are thankfully received on behalf of 
Society by Messrs, Ransom, BOUVERIE, and Co., Pall-mall, East 
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THE BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


And Crade Aegister. 





FE. MARLBOROUGH AND CO. 


GENERAL BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISI 


AGENTS, 
4, AVE MARIA LANE, LONDON, EC. 


THE COUNTRY TRADE ACCURATELY AND PROMPTLY SUPPLIED WITH BOOKS, MAGAZINES, 
PERIODICALS, &e. 


COMMISSIONS for the PUBLICATION of BOOKS and the COLLECTION of ADVERTISEMENTS. 





IERS, NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING 


Foreign Agencies, Export and Shipping Orders executed on liberal terms. 








SITUATIONS OFFERED. | 


O STATIONERS.—To be DISPOSED 


| 
CATALOGUES FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. | 
| 
| 


"RR wT wh . | 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department | 
of the BooKsELLERS’ REcorD are charged 3s. 6d. each if | 

not exceedin 50 words in length. ; ene) 

. . Saal | 
PHE BOOK TRADE.—WANTED, a) 
- respectable YOUTH, who wishes to learn the BOOK- 

SELLING BUSINESS, One just left school preferred. | 

Small salary will be given. Apply personally from 9 till 10 on 

Monday and Tuesday next to 314, Strand, W.C. 

TRO STATIONERS’ ASSISTANTS.— 
WANTED, in an established business, at the West-end, 

a competent ASSISTANT (unmarried), 25 years of age or 

more, to live in the house, which he will have charge of 

during his employer's absence. Address, stating where last 
engaged and length of time, to “X. Y. Z.," care of Mr. 

Stroud, Maddox-street, W. 

,TATIONERS’ JUNIOR ASSISTANT | 
. WANTED, at a General Stationer's, near the Royal 

Exchange. He must be of good address, write well, and 

pos-ess some knowledge of the trade. Address, stating salary | 

required, to “P. P.,"’ at Mr. D. Shrewsbury’s, No. 4, Royal | 

Exchange-buildings, E.C. 


sews ertintewnataeses | 
WANTED, an ASSISTANT, of good | 
COUNTERMAN and _ otherwise, by | 


address, as 

W. D. Burret, Bookseller, Stationer, &c., Chelmsford. To 
live in the house, and of Church of Engiand principles. Age, | 
with whom lived, and salary required, to be stated in replies, 


Due 7 7 . Y r 7 
EWSPAPER FOREMAN.—WANTED, 
for a daily paper, pet in the midland counties, a 
thoroughly practical and experienced FOREMAN. He must 
be a quick maker-up and accustomed to the management of a 
new vate gd office. He would have the aid of an assistant fore- 
man.—Letters, stating qualifications, age, salary, and other 
particulars, to be addressed PRINTER'S FOREMAN, Daily Post 
office, Birmingham. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
DVERTISEMENTS for this department 


-& of the BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD are received at 2s. 6d. each 
if not exceeding 30 words in length. 


O BOOKSELLERS, Wholesale or Retail. 

The advertiser, with 20 years’ experience, 
an ENGAGEMENT. Address “S. B.,” 
Walworth. 


O STATIONERS and BOOKSELLERS. 
= WANTED, by an experienced ASSISTANT a RE- 
ENGAGEMENT. Country preferred. Address “J. H.,’" 10, 
Jermyn-street, 8. W. 











wishes 





A STATIONER in the City, who is about | 


to part with his ASSISTANT, a young man of re- 
spectability and integrity. age 21, is desirous of PROCURING 
for him another SITUATION, and will recommend him to 
any gentleman requiring the same. Address “J. D.,"’ 80, 
Aldersgate-street, E.C. 5 


To BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. | 


WANTED, by a young man 18 years of age, ¢ TU 

é ED, by a your an 18} ‘ ge, a SITUA- 
TION as ASSISTANT, Has had five years experience. Good 
oe as to character, &c. Can speak French. Address 
“J. B.,"’ care of Messrs. Marlborough and Co. ye ria- 
ae eat Ib g d Co., 4, Ave-Maria. 


| library attached, capable of unlimited business. 


| let at a profit rent. 


| print matter 46 by 32 inches—Apply at the Western Morning 


| royal Scandinavian, adapted for either steam or hand power. 


| working. order, 


| Apply atthe Chronicle Office, Bolton, Lancashire. | 


24, Lacey-terrace, | 


OF. an old-established BUSINESS, inthe city. Returns 
average 501. per week. A most advantageous opportunity for 
any one with 500/, to 1000/.—Address Mr. HoLMEs, 48, Pater- | 
noster-row, E.C. | 

n" a al ‘ ro Al | 

TATIONER’S and BOOKSELLER’S.— | 
h Westbournia.—Mr. Smith hasa genuine BUSINESS, in | 
this unrivalled position, to DISPOSE OF, on very moderate 
terms. The shop is handsomely fitted up, house in thorough 
condition, and let at a profit rent. There is also a select 
About 3007. 
required.—Apply to Mr. SMITH, agent, 36, Somerset-street, 


Portman-square. 
, + 5 oO . 
<TATIONER’S, BOOKSELLER'S, and 
LIBRARY.—A first-class old-established and lucrative 
BUSINESS, in Brompton, to be DISPOSED OF, on moderate 
terms, proprietor retiring; the library is large and select, and | 
has a very extensive aristocratic patronage. Stock, fixtures, 
and goodwill about 6007. The house is in thorough order, and 
Good garden, &c.—Apply to Mr. Satu, 
36, Somerset-street, Portman-square, W. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
OR SALE, a good NEWSPAPER 


PRINTING MACHINE, for steam or hand power ; will | 
News Office, 26, Bedford-street, Plymouth, oD ee 
RINTING MACHINES for SALE~—a 


double demy Caxton, adapted for steam-power; a super- 


Both the above are in excellent working order, and are sold to | 
make room for larger machinery.—Apply to J. FLETCHER, 
Norwich, __ ee ap a ae 
YO NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS.—0n | 
SALE, a single cylinéer NAPIER MACHINE, in good | 
with complete sets of roller stocks and | 


moulds; removed to make room for one of greater speed.— 





7 rn C 

PAPER MILL, Oxford.—To be SOLD, or | 

Let on Lease, a valuable FREEHOLD PAPER MILL, 
known as St. Ebbe’s Mill, in the City of Oxford (with pos- 
session), together with all the newly-fitted modern machinery, 
capable of making 10 tons of heavy paper weekly. ‘The 
buildings have been recently erected in a substantial manner, 
and comprise a brick-built warehouse of two floors, used as 
sol and rag room, a commodious, light, and lofty mill, about 
100 feet by 25 feet, small steam-engine house, boiler house with 
lofty chimney stack, coal yard with wharf next the Thames, 
an open piece of ground on the other side of mill extending 
to the Thames, with a newly-erected lofty chimney stack; 
also adwelling-house, containing eight rooms. The machinery 
includes six 1} cwt. iron rag engines worked by a pair of con- 
densing and high-pressure steam-engines (equal to 80-horse 
power, a 48-inch paper machine with 44-feet arying cylinders, 
worked by an 8-horse power steam-engine, two stuff chests, 
four high-pressure steam boilers, pumps and cisterns, rag 
boiling stage with three rag boilers, and other apparatus. A 
plentiful supply of water is supplied from the river, but there 
is also a main laid on from the waterworks. Coals are deli- 
vered at lls. per ton. Vessels of 100 tons can load and unload 
alongside, and the station of the Great Western Railway is 
within 150 yards. The total frontage next the Thames is about 
95 feet.—To be viewed by cards only, which, with further par- 
ticulars, may be had of Messrs. FULLER and Horsery, Billiter- 
| street, E.C. 








ion ea SP cA FT EA ee oo ae 
TRO BOOKSELLERS and others.— 
as ASSISTANT to a bookseller, or inany other capacity where 
he could make himself generally useful. With two years’ good 
— from present employer. No objection to the country. 
A moderate salary required: Address “A. B.,” 72 ys” 
Conduit-street, W.-C. : ‘ a5 ulneieaisions 
x Pane Sean & aueed a ipaR UR c 
I O BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. 
: A gentleman, of many years’ experience in the trade 
is open toan ENGAGEMENT, in town or country. Would 
undertake a branch concern. First-class references:—Address 
a -\. P.”” Messrs. Smith Brothers, 83, Queen-street, Cheap- 
side, 


WANTED, by a young man, aged 21, a SITUATION | 








any Da ’ 

[BOOKSELLERS and PUBLISHERS. 

The advertiser, middle-aged, with many vears’ expe- 
rience in the first wholesale houses in London, and also exten- 
Sive practical information in all the different branches of the 
publishing and bookselling business, is desirous of an EN- 
GAGEMEN T. Having 5002. or 6001. at command, he would be 
glad to invest it in the establishment that may success fully 
answer this advertisement.—Address * A. B.,”’ 1, Guildtord- 
street, Russell-square. cigs iis 














BUSINESSES, PREMISES, &c. 
OOKSELLER and STATIONER'S, with 
por — circulating 44 to be DISPOSED OF. Rent 
2t.; fixtures, 30/.; stock ata valuation. —: SS, pre-paic 
MA. D.,”’ 175, Upper-street, Islington, x sine viii 
O PUBLISHERS, Booksellers, and others 
To be LET, large PREMISES, consisting of a war 
house, with frontage and the upper part of a large hou 
Paternoster-row. Apply tor particulars at Messrs. PETER 
BRoaD and PRITCHARD §, Poultry. 


















FPYHE meagreness of the books of the week 
is not relieved by many announcements 
of interest. The coming events, however, of 
| the next publishing season do begin to throw 
their shadows before. Among the more 
prominent of our announcements are a sketch | 
of Wellington as soldier and statesman, by 
Colonel Hamley, and a new ‘millennial ” 
| work by Dr. Cumming. 
In another column our readers will find the 
‘conclusion of the entertaining report of the 
recent Boston Sale, with its odd revelations of 
the sayings and doings of the Transatlantic 
Trade. The only new American publication of 
/any importance is the ‘ Occasional Produc- 
; tions” of the late Richard Rush, who was 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States 
both in London and in Paris. The volume 
includes “a glance at the Court and Govern- 
| ment of Louis Philippe and the French Revo- 
lution of 1848,” of which Mr. Rush, in his 
| official capacity, was an eye-witness. The 


| in Englend, will be found duly noted in our 


columns of literary intelligence. 

From France we have Voltaire’s Corre- 
spondence with the Duchess of Saxe Gotha, 
and two elaborate works by living notabilities 
of very different categories—a history of 
Savoy, by the Princess di Belgiojoso, and M. 
Edgar Quinet’s “Merlin the Enchanter.” 
Germany contributes, in the way of literary 
novelties, a third and supplemental volume of 
Dr. Strauss’s “ Ulrich von Hiitten,” contain- 
ing his Dialogues, elucidated and explained. 
A volume of the Icelandic legends of the 
present day, collected from the lips of the 
people, and translated into German by Dr. 
Maurer, Professor of Law at Munich, is also 
noticeable. Tauchnitz of Leipzig has added 
to his copyright collection of British authors, 
Mr, Anthony Trollope’s “ West Indies and 
the Spanish Main.” 

The following is our usual selected list of the 
domestic publications of the week :— 

By Messrs. Atchley and Co.—Mr. D. A. 
Clarkson’s Ancient Iron Work from the 13th 
century. 

By Mr. Bentley —Mr. H. C. Pope’s Cor- 
sair and his Conqueror: a Winter in Algiers. 

By Messrs. Blackie and Son.—Mr. John 
Wilson’s Our Farm Crops, Vol. IT. 

By Mr. L. Booth.—Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s 
French under Arms. 

By Mr. James Duffy.—William Carleton’s 
Evil Eye, or the Black Spectre, a romance. 

By Messrs. Lockwood and Co.—The Fables 
of Babrius, translated into English verse from 


the text of Sir G. C. Lewis, by the Rev. J. 


Davies. - 

By the Messrs. Routledge—A Wife to 
Order, by F. Gerstaecker, translated by 
Edmund Routledge. (Routledge’s Standard 
Novels, Vol. xix.) 

By Messrs. Williams and Norgate.—Mr. C. 
H. H. Hamilton’s Grammar of the Modern 
Irish Language. 

Our usual weekly list of new editions, which 
follows, presents little material for comment: 
—Dr. J. R. Beard’s Revised English Bible 
the Want of the Age (Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.); Mr. R. B. Brough’s Ulph the Minstrel 
(Ward and Lock); The Dictionary Appendix 
(J. F. Shaw); Mrs. Ellis’s Mother's Mistake 
(Ward and Lock); Mr. G. C. Ellis’s Half- 
Cent » of the Unitarian Controversy (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.) ; a seventh of Fenn’s 
Compendium of the English and Foreign 
Funds (Effingham Wilson); a second of 
the Rev. J. H. Gooch’s Church Cate- 
chism FExpounded (Longmans) ; Theodore 
Hook’s Gilbert Gurney (Routledge’s Rail- 
way Library); Mr. W. H. Maxwell’s Erin- 
go-Bragh (R. Bentley); a seventh of Dr. 
M‘Cosh’s Method of the Divine Government 
(Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh) ; Salad for 
the Social, by the author of ‘Salad for the 
Solitary” (R. Bentley). 








BOOKS AND BOOKSELLING, &c. 


Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons are commencing 
a re-issue, in monthly parts, of Mr. Beverley R. 
Morris’s ‘ British Game Birds and Wild Fowl.” 

Lorp BrovcHam’s new Treatise on the British 
Constitution, long announced by Messrs. R. Griffin 
and Co., will be published in November. 

Mr. C. H. Cuarke is about to add to his ‘ Par- 
lour Library” “* A Warning to Wives,” by the author 
of “The Jilt,” and Miss Pardoe’s ‘ Confessions of a 
Pretty Woman.” 

Mr. BENTLEY announces for the end of the month 
a new volume by Dr. Cumming, to be entitled “ Re- 
demption draweth Nigh.” Dr. Cumming’s two ser- 
mons recently preached at the Oratoire of Paris, on 








advent of a new work by Mr. Emerson, to be 
published simultaneously in America and 


“the Future of Europe,” and “the Future of Eng- 
| land,” will be appended to the volume. 
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THE SECOND SERLES of Miss Agnes Strickland’s 
“Old Friends and New Acquaintances” is in the 
ress, and will be published by Messrs. Simpkin, 
arshall, and Co. 

Messrs. J. AND C. Moztey will commence with 
the 1st of November a new cheap religious periodical, 
the Monthly Paper of Sundty Teaching, under the 
same editorship as the Afonthly Packet. 

Mr. Joun Saunpers, formerly editor of the 
People’s Journal, and author of “ Love’s Martyrdom,” 
has on the verge of publication a new novel, ‘‘ The 
Sbadow in the House.” 

Tue “ Drau” is not, after all, to become an inde- 
endent daily. At a recent meeting of the share- 
olders, it was resolved, instead of risking the issue 

of a daily Dial, to amalgamate with the Jorning 

Star. 

Messrs. JAMES Hoce anp Sons have in the press 
a new work by Grace and Philip Wharton, the 
authors of “ The Queens of Society.” It will be of 
the same cast as its predecessor, biographical and 
anecdotical, and will range from De Grammont and 
Beau Fielding to Theodore Hook and Sydney Smith. 

Messrs. BINNS AND GoopwIn, of Bath (says the 
Publisher's Circular), are about to publish what is at 

least a novelty, being a reprint of a story first pub- 
lished in Australia. It is entitled ‘“‘ Marian, a Tale 
of Australian Bush Life,” by Maud J. Franc, and 
depicts, we believe, the somewhat unexpected phase 
of Australian “ genteel life ” in that country. 

THE CONTINUOUS INTEREST taken in Hogarth is 
evidenced not only by Mr. Sala’s sketches in the 
Cornhill, but by such an announcement as that just 
made by Messrs. R. Griffin and Co., who will publish 
in November, in one volume small folio, a complete 
edition of the works of Hogarth, comprising 150 
engravings. Descriptions wil be furnished by Dr. 
Trussler, and Mr. James Hannay will prefix an in- 
troductory essay on the genius of Hogarth. 

Me. Tr1ns.ey, of the Strand, has in the press a new 
work by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, entitled ** The 
Chronicles of the Crutch.” It will consist of a series 
of tales and sketches, contributed by Mr. Jerrold 
to Household Words. They will be arranged in 
somewhat the same manner as the Christmas num- 
ber of that periodical, to which several of them were 
contributed. The same publisher is just issuing a 
new edition, revised and enlarged, of Dr. Wardrop’s 
work on * The Diseases of the Heart.” 

Messrs. SmitH, ELDER, AND Co. announce that 
they will publish, contemporaneously with the Ame- 
rican edition, an English one—in which the author 
has a pecuniary interest—of Mr. R. W. Emerson's 
long-expected work, ‘On the Conduct of Life.” 
This work will, we believe, be the exponent of the 
matured philosophy of the Transatlantic sage. Mr. 
Emerson has of late years, as formerly, figured fre- 
quently as a lecturer in the States; but we have had 
no book from him since the publication, some four 
years ago, of his ‘* English Traits.” 

Messrs, CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN inform 
the Trade that at the end of the present year they 
will discontinue the issue of their Popular Educator, 
Youth’s Educator, French Dictionary, Classical Li- 
brary, German Dictionary, Latin Dictionary, Art 
Treasures, and Cassell’s Library, the issue of which 
in numbers and parts has been continued, for the 
convenience of subscribers, to the present time, 
although the works have long been completed. 

Messrs. R. GrirFin AND Co. promise in October 
an elaborate and comprehensive ecclesiastical lexicon, 
of a kind much needed. The author is Dr. Eadie, 
Professor of Biblical Literature in the United Presby- 
terian Church. This new “ Ecclesiastical Dic- 
tionary ” will comprise Christian and Jewish Sects, 
Denominations, and Heresies; History of Dogmas, 
Rites, Sacraments, Ceremonies; Liturgies, Creeds, 
Confessions, Monastic and Religious Orders, &c. 

THe ApmirErs oF CoLoneL HAMLEY, the author 
of “Lady Lee's Widowhood,” and _historiographer 
(in Maga) of the Siege of Sebastopol, will be happy 
to hear that the Messrs. Blackwood have in the 
pres3 a new work from the pen of the gentleman who 
18 at once a most successful novelist and Professor of 
Military History and Art at the Staff College, Sand- 
burst, It will be entitled ‘‘ Wellington’s Career, a 
military and political summary.” Colonel Hamley, 
we may add, has recently been visiting with a pro- 
fessorial, and perhaps with a literary object, the 
battle-fields of the recent war in Italy. 

. VE FORMERLY MENTIONED the approaching pub- 
lication, by the Messrs. Longman, of a new work on 
the Development of Christian Architecture in Italy 
between the Fourth and Fifteenth Centuries inclusive, 
by Mr. W. Sebastian Okely, M.A., of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and late Travelling Bachelor of the 
University. This work, which is intended for the 
information of general readers, is divided into three 
Parts, treating respectively of the interiors, facades, 
and towers of the Italianchurches. In each part the 
Consecutive phases of the mechanical and decorative 
Construction are described and illustrated in a series 
of sixteen plates, and finally classified; and the 
agreement of this classification with the chronological 
order in which the different churches stand is pointed 
out. A separate treatise is added on Vaulting, in 
Which almost all the varieties of Italian vaulting are 
passed in review, and methods of constructing some 
of the most ingenious and unique of them are stated. 


Mr. WALTER THORNEURY, report says, proceeds to 
the United States with an eye to a volume of sketches 
of men and things Transatlantic. 

Tue * G. W.,” who figures on the title-page as the 
author of the pleasant resuscitation of Richardson’s 
manner, The Tin Box,” recently published by Messrs. 
Bradbury and Evans, is, we believe, Mr. George 
Wightwick. Mr. Wightwick is chiefly known as 
the author of the ‘ Palace of Architecture’’ and other 
professional works. “The Tin Box” is not, how- 
ever, his first contribution to light literature, as he 
contributed to the “Blue Friar Pleasantries” of 
Fraser’s Magazine, and more than thirty years ago 
made his d¢dut in ficticn by the production of a series 
of tales, in the manner of Washington Irving. Mr. 
Wightwick, we may ald, is the author of the inter- 
esting “ Life of an Architect,” contributed to Bent- 
ley’s Miscellany. 

Lapy Scorr aGAtx.—In publishing the following 
communication from Messrs. Saunders, Otley, and 
Co., we may remind them, with reference to its closing 
sentence, that for many years Sir Walter Scott him- 
self ‘‘ did not care to put his name ” to the Waverley 
novels.—‘* 50, Conduit-street, Hanover-square, W. 
London, 3rd Sept. 1860.—Sir,—We shall feel obliged 
by your allowing us to express our regret that we 
omitted to contradict the erroneous announcement 
that Lady Scott, whose new novel we are about to 
publish, was the author of ‘Trevelyan.’ We can 
assure Mr. Bentley and the public that Lady Scott is 
not anxious to arrogate to herself the credit of a work 
to which the author of ‘ Trevelyan’ himself did not 
care to put his name.—We are, Sir, yours, &c., 
Saunpens, Or.ey, and Co.” 

Tue EpIrorsuiP OF THE “* QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 
—“ A blundering paragraph,” says the London cor- 
respondent of the Manchester Guardian, “ has been 
going tbe round of the press about the editorship of 
the Quarterly Revicw. The new editor is to be Mr. 
M‘Pherson. But Mr. M‘Pherson is also the ex-Indian 
official referred to in the paragraph in question. Mr. 
M‘Pherson’s distinctions hitherto have been more as 
a writer on law, and as a judge in India. He has 
not been a contributor to the Quarterly, and is only 
known in literature by some highly-esteemed law 
treatises. But I have no doubt Mr. Murray knows 
what he is about, in transferring to him the post 
vacated by the Rev. Mr. Elwin. Mr. M‘Pherson is 
an old schoolfellow and intimate personal friend of 
Mr. Murray’s. Mr. Elwin resigns the editorship of the 
Quarterly that he may devote himself, with less inter- 
ruption, to the literary plans of hisown. At present, 
I believe, he is engaged on a biography of Pope. He 
has for the same reason relinquished the task of 
finishing and preparing for the press the Life of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, left incomplete by Leslie. It was 
Mr. Leslie’s wish that Mr. Elwin should have worked 
out the task he left unfinished; but that task must 
now be entrusted to another hand.” 

SmirH y. DANKS.—PRINTERS AND MACHINE 
Boys.—On Monday, in the Sheriff's Court, the plain- 
tiff, who is a machine boy, sued the defendant, a 
master printer. The action was brought to recover 
12s. wages stopped, and 7s. 6d., one week’s wages, in 
lieu of notice. Defendant pleaded on the first occa- 
sion, that by the rule of the trade the plaintiff was 
not entitled to notice, and as to the 12s., plaintiff had 
been fined that amount for breaking aform. His 
Honour adjourned the case for consideration, and 
said he had consulted two printers of great stand- 
ing in the trade, and they are both positive 
upon one point—the machine boy is entitled toa 
week’s notice. Mr. Danks: Then as to the 12s, 
His Honour: You must show negligence on the part 
of the boy. If he wilfully or negligently broke a 
form containing type, you would be justified in dis- 
missing him on the spot and stopping all his wages. 
Plaintiff: I couldn’t help breaking the form, and no 
type was spilt. His Honour: A great many people 
employ wretched little girls as servants, and these 
wretched little girls break plates. That case applies 
here, You, Mr. Danks, employ little boys as machine 
boys, and then forms are broken. ‘There is no negli- 
gence shown here, and plaintiff must have a verdict 
for the whole amount. 

AFTER THE LAPSE OF SEVENTEEN YEARS since the 
first announcement of his intention to that efiect, 
Mr. G. M. Tweddell, of Stokesley, intimates that he is 
preparing for the press a new history of the important 
Yorkshire district of Cleveland, from the earliest to the 
present time. ‘‘ The history,” says the prospectus, after 
referring to the author's design of seventeen years ago, 
“by the Rev. John Graves, had been printed thirty-tive 
years, and had become scarce as well as antiquated ; 
though it must ever remain a monument of its 
author's industry. Finding, however, that the late 
Mr. John Walker Ord was undertaking to write one, 
the author of the present work determined to suspend 
his project for some years, rather than interfere with 
the labours of a literary friend. But Mr. Ord’s History 
(which was published at a price beyond the reach of 
the bulk of the population), being now out of print, 
this obstacle no longer exists; besides, during the 
fourteen years that have elapsed since its publication, 
the mighty resources of this ‘‘ land, whose stones are 
iron,” have been so wonderfully developed, that a new 
era in its history has been inaugurated. Middles- 
brough, from a town containing 5709 inhabitants, 





has become a corporate borough, with a population of 


18,000 persons, governed by their own mayor, alder- 
men, and common council; Guisbrough has doubled 
its population; Eston, Ormesby, Normanby, and 
Swainby, have risen into places of local importance; 
our then thinly inhabited coast and heath-clad hills 
now afford employment to thousands of stalwart men, 
laying bare the hitherto hidden mineral wealth of 
Cleveland; whilst the Tees and its estuary are nightly 
illumined by the lurid light of the blast furnace.” 
We are further informed that, ‘‘instead of tedious 
tables of genealogies and musty records distasteful to 
the general reader, the information such documents 
contain likely to interest the public will be embodied 
in the book, and told in the language of everyday 
life. In short, the work will not merely be the 
chronicle of a few great families, but (as far as 
possible) a history of and for the people. Thus the 
legends and traditions, sports and pastimes, manners 
and customs, employments and wages of the popula- 
tion, with the condition of their benetit clubs, schools, 
and mechanics’ institutes, will be fully treated of as 
properly coming within the scope of this volume: it 
will also contain biographical notices of such natives 
of Cleveland and its vicinage as have distinguished 
themselves by their abilities and their virtues, been 
remarkable for their eccentricities, or rendered them- 
selves notorious by their crimes; and such extracts 
from the local writers will be given as space will 
permit. A glossary of the dialect will also be 
added.” 

Tue AvutHor or “MEDITATIONS AMONG THE 
Tomss.”—From a graphic description of a visit 
recently paid to the birthplace, residence, and tomb 
of Hervey, which appeared from the pen of the editor 
in the .Vorthampton Express of Saturday, we take the 
following interesting extract: ‘In one of the rooms 
of the present rectory at Weston Favel may be seen 
Williams’s portrait of Hervey. The library contains 
a most valuable relic, namely, the identical Bible 
which was the constant companion of Mr. Hervey in 
the pulpit. It is preserved with the greatest care, 
and is naturally very highly prized by its present 
possessor. It is a small edition, containing the 
Prayer-book at the beginning, and the old version of 
the Psalms at the end. It was printed by T. Baskett 
in 1748, is bound in black calf, and is somewhat muti- 
iated. The ‘Promises of Scripture,’ selected by Mr. 
Hervey, are pasted on the covers. It appears to have 
been his constant vade mecum, and to have been a 
veteran in his service. ‘I am inclined to think,’ ob- 
serves the late Rev. Mr. Knight, ‘ from the state in 
which it appears, having been so much handled and 
worn, that this same Bible was hisconstant companion 
in the study and closet, and in the family as well as in 
the pulpit, when he expounded the Scriptures in that 
wonderful manner that Mr. Ryland, in such glowing 
terms, describes.’ In this library, too is to be found the 
edition of ‘ Houbigant’s Hebrew Bible,’ which was 
presented to Mr. Hervey by Lady Shirley. Amongst 
other books which belonged to Mr. Hervey, and 
which may here be seen, are ‘ Henry’s Bible,’ folio ; 
‘ Cruden’s Concordance,’ quarto; and ‘ Young’s Night 
Thoughts,’ with the name of its possessor, ‘James 
Hervey,’ and these words, ‘The gift, the very accept- 
able gift, of — Hewitt, counsellor-at-law.’ Here 
appears also his own copy of ‘ Theron and Aspasio.’ 
The easy chair, in which it is supposed Hervey 
expired, stands in a room adjoining the library, and 
will ever be inspected with pecular interest. It 
appears well to have deserved the appellation of 
‘easy,’ being large and comfortable, moving on 
castors, and having the seat, back, and sides weil 
stuffed with hair. Two sets of engravings, which 
serve to illustrate the Dutch translation of the 
‘Meditations’ and ‘Theron and Aspasio,’ and the tele- 
scope Mr. Hervey used for making himself acquainted 
with the wonders of creation, are also preserved at 
the present rectory. In 1746 he published his first 
volume of the ‘ Meditations,’ his ‘ Reflections upon a 
Flower Garden,’ and a ‘ Descant upon Creation.’ 
These were written for the most part at Bideford, 
and a manuscript of them we had in our hands the 
other day at Weston. The handwriting of Mr 
Hervey was beautiful, resembling copper-plate 
small, neat, and well punctuated. He seldom made 
any erasures, but at times he crossed out a sentence, 
and occasionally substituted one word for another.” 


AMERICA.—Boston Trape Sare.—We 
conclude from our last publication the rather amusing 
report given by our New York contemporary, th: 
American Publisher's Circular, in the form of a 
diary :—“ Fourth Day, Saturday, 4th August—The 
sales commenced on the invoice of William Gowans, 
New York. ‘The list included works on Freemasonry, 
scientific, mechanical, and miscellaneous writings. 
The prices were fair. The next lot was that of 
Walker, Wise, and Co., Boston. The list embraced 
literary, juvenile, and theological works, and sold 
well. Next came the invoice of the well-known house 
of T. B. Peterson and Brothers, Philadelphia. The 
list covered eighteen pages, and included the works of 
Dickens, ‘done’ all the way from cheap and nasty 
yellow to the finest of Turkey bindings; Walter 
Scott, also in all manner of suits, plain and ornamen- 
tal; Caroline Lee Hentz, Mrs. Southworth, including 
that everlastingly-exposed ** Hidden Hand,” Reynolds, 
Doesticks, Lola Montez, James, Miss Bremer, Arthur, 








Lover, and a long procession of other authors of the 
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*novel’ school. The invoices following the Peter- 
sons’, are Collins and Brother, New York, J. Munroe 
and Co., Boston and Cambridge, whose list embraced 
many excellent works, J. B. Smith and Co., Phila- 
delphia, and others. Among the prominent pur- 
chasers this forenoon we recognised the familiar 
names of Tom, Bangor, South, Jenkins, Peleg, Snap, 
Jim, Duzenberry, Lollypop, Squibob, Ramrod, Pumps, 
West, Snodgrass, Junk, and other distinguished 
myths. Ambuscade trading is amusingly prevalent. 
Who the real purchasers often are the outside public 
cannot easily determine. The invoice of Collins and 
Brother, New York, followed. The catalogue in- 
cluded school, scientific, and religous works, and sold 
at good prices. The invoice of James Munroe and 
Co., Boston and Cambridge, came next. The sale led 
off with text books for schools and colleges, got up in 
excellent style. Fifth Day, Monday, 6th—The sales 
were resumed to-day with a good attendance. Those 
present gave evidence that they had passed the Sunday 
‘placidly, pleasantly, and profitably. This is a good 
starting-point for the week. The sale commenced 
on the invoice of W. F. Draper, Andover. The list 
included religious, moral, and scientific works, which 
were sold for fair prices. The consignment of the 
popular house of J. E. Tilton and Co., Boston, came 
next. Those in attendance pricked up their ears, 
sharpened their pencils, lit fresh cigars, got their feet 
at anewaltitude, and awaited the books with evident 
interest and expectation. The works of this house 
are so well known to our readers that a detail is 
almost unnecessary. The invoices of W. B. Keen, 
Chicago; James Miller, New York; Childs and 
Peterson, Philadelphia; and George G. Evans, 
*hiladelphia, were the next in order. Childs and 
Peterson’s consisted of historical, biographical, and 
Jaw works. These included those of Alibone, Kane, 
Sparks, Franklin, Blackstone, and others. The in- 
voice of Mr. Evans was long, and included many 
excellent works in various departments of literature, 
art, science, morals, and religion. The prices were 
good, and paid seller and purchaser. Mr. Smith’s 
spread was very excellent, and was of course appre- 
ciated. Smith is an institution, and going up one 
flight, an ‘event. The sale was continued yesterday 
afternoon, the first in order being the invoice of H. 
Dayton, New York. It contained many works in 
the different departments of literature. Among the 
features of the sale were edititions of the Arabian 
Nights and Robinson Crusoe, which were magnificent 
specimens of book-making. Henry Carey Baird, of 
Philadelphia, presented a short consignment. This 
was foliowed by the invoice of Brown and Taggard, 
of this city. The list embraced many fine works, 
which met an active demand. Their works are so 
generally known to the public, that it is unnecessary 
tonamethem. The beautiful editions of Carlyle and 
Bacon, among the best offered since the commence- 
ment of the trade sale, found ready purchasers at 
good prices. The invoices of T. F. Bell, Philadelphia, 
J. Cook, London, and 8. G. Drake, Boston, were next 
in order. The lists were not numerous, but embraced 
many excellent works. Then came the invoice of 
Crosby, Nichols, Lee, and Co., Boston, which covered 
nineteen pages. It was one of the most attractive 
and valuable on the catalogue. The beautiful 
Ambrotypes of Charles Taber and Co., New 
Bedford, were next sold, and realised fair prices. 
The sale of the evening closed with the con- 
signment of Charles Desilver and Co., Philadelphia.” 
The Atlas and Bee says of the sale: ‘‘ We believe 
that, as a whole, it has proved successful and satis- 
factory. The sales will amount to some [25,000 dols 
Those who have disposed of invoices have reason to 
be satisfied. Good books have brought fair, and 
generally remunerative prices. It isto be borne in 
mind that some of the consignments, at least, have 
been filled in with books of an extremely ordinary 
mature. Dealers, very naturally anxious to get rid 
of old, stale, and unsaleable books, have sandwiched 
them with such as were good. But the trade have 
generally seen through the plan, and have only bid 
and bought where it was an object. The really 
marketable books—and we are happy to say that 
several of our Boston publishers have had such — 
realised such prices as leave no regret to those who 
submitted them for sale. On the whole, the gather- 
ing of the trade has been profitable in various ways. 
The weather has been rather unfavourable, or, at least, 
uncomfortable. We should judge that could a cooler 
time be selected, it would prove every way not 
only more pleasant, but pecuniarily profitable. Cool, 
fresh weather is always more provocative of enter- 
prise and trade.” 

Tue Hovse or Derspy axnp JAcksoy, NEW 
York.—We find in the Home Journal (New York) 
the following account of the house of Derby and 
Jackson, whose announcements frequently appear in 
our columns: ‘‘Perhaps no branch of business in 
this country has more rapidly increased during the 
past thirty or forty years than the book-publishing. 
During this period we have become, from being one 
of the least, among, if not the largest, of those nations 
whose yearly publication of books and other printed 
matter forms a most important item in their sources 
of wealth. In the three cities of New York, Boston, 
1 Philadelphia, we doubt not that more books were 
li in the past year than were issued in the 
the frst quarter of the present 

















century. To enable our readers to judge some- 
what of the extent of the business, we will cite 
the annual sales of one house alone—Derby and 
Jackson’s, of this city—which exceed half a million 
of bound volumes—a larger number of books than 
is contained in any library, we believe, in the world. 
Many of these volumes comprise editions of the most 
valuable works in the English language. Among 
them are the celebrated British Classics in fifty 
volumes, comprising the works of Addison, Gold- 
smith, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Swift, Johnson, 
Defoe, Lamb, Hazlitt, and Hunt; the French Classics 
in fifteen volumes, comprising the translated works 
of Montaigne, Voltaire, Fenelon, Pascal, De Staél, 
Chateaubriand, and La Fontaine; and the Librarv of 
Sacred and Ancient Classics in twelve volumes. The 
‘Life and Works of Jefferson,’ possessing a national 
value, is published by this house, in twelve volumes. 
Another valuable work is the ‘Natural History of 
the Animal Kingdom,’ by the lete S. G. Goodrich 
(Peter Parley), illustrated with fifteen hundred 
engravings. The first edition of this work was 
brought out at an expense of thirty thousand dollars, 
Still another work, superb in its character, issued by 
this house, is Frank Goodrich’s ‘ Portrait Gallery of 
Celebrated Women,” in two quarto volumes. Of 
their other publications, the most noticeable are the 
standard works of female novelists, by such writers as 
Jane Austin, Charlotte Bronté, Hannah More, Jane 
Porter, and Anne Radcliffe. In their Library of Wit 
and Humour, we find Cozzens’ ‘ Sparrowgrass Papers,’ 
‘Jack Downing’s Letters,’ Mrs. Partington’s ‘ Life 
and Sayings,’ and John Brougham’s ‘Irish Stories.’ 
In their popular biographies, containing six volumes, 
we notice Marshall’s ‘Life of Washington,’ and W. 
Gilmore Simms’s ‘ Francis Marion,’ and * Nathaniel 
Greene.’ Their Library of Travels and Adventures 
includes some of the most brilliant works of the kind 
ever written ; among which are the ‘ Adventures of 
Gerard, the Lion Killer,’ Cumming’s ‘ Hunter’s Life,’ 
Stephens’s ‘Egypt and the Holy Land,’ and ‘ Sou- 
venirs of Travels,’ by Mme. Le Vert. Of modern 
popular novels recently published by this house, the 
best, we think, are ‘ Rutledge,’ ‘ Beulah,’ by Miss 
Evans, ‘ Sylvia’s World,’ by Mrs. King, ‘ Alone,’ and 
‘Moss Side,’ by Marion Harland, and ‘Married, Not 
Mated,’ by Alice Cary. In the list of recent announce- 
ments by Derby and Jackson of works in press, and 
soon to be published, we notice ‘The Actress in 
High Life,’ an episode in winter quarters, re- 
printed from ‘Russell's Magazire;’ ‘The House- 
hold of Bouverie, or the Elixir of Gold,’ by 
a southern lady; a new novel, by Marion Harland ; 
Mary Forrest’s ‘ Women of the South distinguished in 
Literature ;’ ‘ Poets and Poetry of the South,’ edited 
by John Esten Cooke and John R. Thompson; and 
last, though not least, ‘‘The Loves and Heroines of 
the Poets,” illustrated with real and ideal portraits, 
by R. H. Stoddard. The three great Italian poets— 
Petrarch, Dante, and Tasso—open the volume, inas- 
much as they, particularly Petrarch, seem to be the 
fathers of all modern love poetry. It will be full in 
English poetry, particularly that written in the time 
of Elizabeth and Charles I. and II. The English 
poets begin with Chaucer and come down to those of 
the present day, including Scottish and American 
poets. Thus have we in a brief summary noticed a 
few of the important publications of this house, and 
endeavoured to place before our readers a sign-post, 
as it were, to guide them in obtaining some little 
insight as to the extent to which the publishing busi- 
ness is carried on in this city. Most, if not all of the 
works above enumerated, were issued by this house 
before it removed to its present spacious and hand- 
some quarters in Broadway, nearly opposite the St. 
Nicholas ; and we may reasonably expect that, with 
the increased facilities for carrying on its business, 
the house of Derby and Jackson will find itself at the 
close of each year more prosperous, and with a larger 
list of publications than it before possessed.” 








TRADE CHANGES. 


Mr. Witrr1aM TEGG has relinquished the retail 
business at 85, Queen-street. The wholesale trade 
will in future be conducted at the country and foreign 
department, Pancras-lane, Queen-street. 

PARTNERSHIPS DissoLvEp.—Charles and George 
Frederick Swan, pen and quill merchants, sealing- 
wax mannufacturers, stationers, and portmanteau- 
manufacturers, College-hill, and High-street, South- 
wark, 

W.S. Tracy and E. H. Woodward, Manchester, 
letterpress- printers. 

G. C. and C. W. Green and H. Rowson, White- 
brook, Monmouthshire, paper-manufacturers. 








BOOKS WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


By Messrs. Bell and Daldy, 186, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C. 

Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s Concordance to Shakespeare. 
By H. W. Ball, Bookseller, Barton-on- Humber. 

Heath’s Picturesque Annual, 1836. 

The Keepsake, 1847 to 1849. 

Knight’s Shakespeare, National Edition. 
of Tragedies and Poems. 


Vol. I. 





Parker Society’s Publications: Bradford, Vol. II. ; 
Whitgift, Vol. II.; Hooper, Vol. Il.; and General 
Index. 

Scott’s Commentary. 4to. Vols. IV. and VI. 1828. 

Barfield’s Watts’s Works. Vol. 1V. 1810. 








COMING SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Saturday, September 1, and 
Monday, September 3, a collection of ancient and 
modern music, in all classes. 

By Mr. H. HARTUNG, at Leipzig, on October 
22, and following days, the library of the late Chr. 
Henry Monicke, rich in linguistic literature, Cata- 
logues to be had on application to Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate, importers of foreign books, 14, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-garden, London. 








REPORT OF SALES BY AUCTION. 


By MESSRS. 8. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, at No. 13, Wellington-street. Strand, 
on Wednesday, 29th August, and four following 
days, the library of J. Knight, Esq.; also a portion 
of the library of a dignitary of the Church, deceased. 
We conclude from our last publication (in which it 
was by a misprint attributed to Messrs. Puttick and 
Simpson) our report of this interesting sale :— 

Peele (G.) Works, with Life by Dyce. 3 vols. 


1829-39. 10. 11s. 

Perey Society’s Publications. Early English 
Poetry, Ballads, and Popular Literature of the 
Middle Ages. Edited from original manuscripts and 
scarce publications. 30 vols. With the suppressed 


Tract of ‘‘ Quippes for a Newfangled Gentlewoman,” 


in Vol. XXX., having the indecent words printed at 
length. Only twelve copies reserved. Half. morocco 


extra, top edges gilt. 1840-52. 15d. 5s, 

Shirley (G.) Dramatic Works and Poems. By 
Dyce. 6 vols. 1833. 2. 7s. 

Lowndes (W. T.) Bibliographer’s Manual of 

English Literature. 4 vols. 1834. 11. 13s. 
Behn (Mrs.) Plays. 2 vols. Tonson, 1702. 11. 7s. 
Shakespeare Society Publications. 46 vols. v.y. 
Raynouard (M.) Lexique Roman, ou Dictionnaire 
de la Langue Troubadour. 6 vols. Roy. 8vo. Paris, 
1838-44. 31. 16s. 

Wither (G.) Juvenilia, a Collection of those Poems 
which were heretofore imprinted. Rk. Allott, 1626. 
21. 15s. 

Wither (G.) Emblems Illustrated. 
Portrait of the Author. 1635. 2U. 18s. 

Mytton (John, of Halston), Memoirsof. By Nimrod. 
(Apperley). Large paper, coloured plates, vy Alken, 
with three from the small paper edition, not printed 
with the royal copies. Autograph notes of Mr. Mytton, 
and of his mother, cuttings of newspapers, &c., are 
inserted. 10, 2s. 

teynolds (J. of Oswestry, Antiquary) Scripture 
Genealogy, &c., with the gentlemen of North Wales 
and those on the borders for several hundred years. 
Excessively rare. Chester, for the author, 1739, 5/. 

Owen and Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury, 2 
vols. 1825. 51. 7s. 6d. 

Owen and Blakeway, History of Shrewsbury, 2 
vols. 4to. 101, 15s. 

Dibdin (T. F.) Bibliographical, Antiquarian and 
Picturesque Tour in France and Germany, 3 vols. 
1829. 21. 5s. 

Bray (W.) Collections relating to Henry Smith, 
Esq., some time Alderman of London, very rare, 
privately printed, 1800. Bray’s Sale, 51. 2s. 6d. 
21. 3s. 

Fosbroke (T. D.) Original History of the City of 
Gloucester. 1819. 32 10s. 

Hunter (H.) History of London and its environs, 
2 vols. plates, 1811. Roy. 4to. We know of no copy 
of the above work so profusely illustrated having ever 
occurred for sale. 7/. 17s. 6d. 

Jackson (Dr. T.) Works, 12 vols. Oxford, 1844. 
2. 6s. 

Lodge (E.) Portraits of Illustrious Personages of 
Great Britain. Imp. 8vo. 1823-32. 61. 15s. 

Shakespeare (W.) Plays, Poems, and Biography. 
8 vols. Knight’s Pictorial Edition. 1843, &e. 4l. 10s. 

Vilson (W.) Memoirs of the Life and Times of 
Daniel De Foe, 3 vols. 1830. 11. 6s. 

Fox (J.) Book of Martyrs. Eighth edition, black 
letter. 1641. 12 10s. 

Richardson (W. H.) Reprints of Rare Tracts. and 
Imprints of Antient Manuscripts, &c., chiefly illus- 
trative of the History of the Northern Counties. 
7 vols. Only 100 copies printed. Newcastle, 154/- 
49. 87. 

Newcastle Reprints of many Rare and Singular 
Tracts, and Private Publications from 1817 to 1507. 
16 vols., plates and cuts by Bewick, &c, A very 
rare and probably unique set. 91. 

Archzeologia Eliana; or Miscellaneous Tracts re- 
lating to Antiquity, published by the Society of 
Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 4 vols. plates. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 1822-55, 41. 4s. : 

Chalmers (A.) General Biographical Dictionary, 
82 vols. 1812-17. 5/. 2s. 6d. ; 

Curtis (W.) Botanical Magazine, continued by 
Sims, with the new series by Curtis and Sir W. J. 


Four books. 
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Hooker, 69 vols. in 48—General Index for vol. 1 to 
42, with Herbert’s Appendix, 1821, in one vol. 
together 70 vols. in 49. 1793-1843. 351. 

Prayers. An Important, very valuable, and 
extraordinarily extensive Series of Set Forms of 
Prayers and Thanksgivings for divers Private and 
Public Occasions, extending from the 5th year of 
Queen Elizabeth, a.p. 1563, to 1849. One hundred 
and ninety pieces, many very rare and difficult to 
obtain. Arranged in 6 vols. calf, g. e. and ten other 
of a later period unbound. Several of the early ones 
are printed in black letter. 231. 

Wilson (Lea) Catalogue of English Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Psalms, and other Books of the Holy Scrip- 
tures in English, with collations of the same. Pri- 
vately printed. 1845. 82. 18s. 6d. 

Ames (J.) Typographical Antiquities, by Dibdin, 4 
vols. 1810-19. 5l, 12s. 6d. 

Quatuor Sermones. An Exposition, or Short Ser- 
mons on the Creed, Belief, X Commandments, & 
Seven Sacraments. (Gothic letter, printed by Caxton, 
extending from A 1 to D d inclusive, therefore 
wanting the nine following leaves, morocco extra, 
g.e, Caxton me fieri fecit, circa 1483. 21/. 10s. 

More (Sir Thomas) the Workes of; as wrytten by 
him in English tonge, bound in 2 vols. Black letter, 
some leaves at the end of Vol. II. are tender. Printed 
at London, at the costes and charges of John Cawood, 
John Waly, and Rich. Tottell, anno 1557. This copy 
possesses ‘ The Fowre things here folowinge Mayster 
Thomas More wrote in his youth for his pastime.” 
(8 unnumbered leaves), and the leaf respecting the 
printer's faults between 1138-9. 7/. 10s. 

Calvini (J.) Opera Omnia, 9 vols. Amst. 1667. 
5l. 12s. 6d. 

Prayer. Book of Common Prayer, with the form 
of making Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; the forms 
for the 5th November, January 30th, and twenty- 
ninth of May, ruled throughout with red lines, 
engraved title by Williamson, with an autograph of 
“Rupert Clarke” on the title. Black letter, large 
paper, King Charles the Second’s copy, having the 
Royal Arms painted underneath the gilding of the 
fore-edge. 1660. 51. 10s. 

By MESSRS. PUTTICK and SIMPSON, at 47, 
Leicester-square, on Monday, Aug. 27, and four fol- 
lowing days. The following are some of the more 
important lots disposed of: 

O’Conor (C.) Memoirs of the late Charles O’Conor, 
of Balangare, Vol. I., all ever published, suppressed 
immediately after publication by the author, in whose 
hand (apparently) are two MS. corrections at pages 
189 and 202, very rare; Dublin, 1796. A copy sold 
in Sir M. M. Sykes’s sale for 142 31. 3s. 

Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
for 1856, 1857, 1858, and 1859, 10 parts (published at 
162. 5s.) 1856-9. 92 
sa (Dr. C.) History of Music, 4 vols. 1776-89. 


. 18s. 

Nash (Dr. Treadwav) Collections for the History of 
Worcester, 3 vols. 1781-89. 7l. 17s. 6d. 

Whitaker (Tho. Durham) History and Antiquities 
of the Deanery of Craven, large paper. 1812. 7. 7s. 
: Greek Testament, by H. Alford, 3 vols. 1856-7. 
at 43. 

Horne (Tho. H.) Introduction to the Critical Study 
of the Holy Scriptures, 4 vols. 1856. 22. 6s. 

London (J. C.) Arboretum et Fruticetum Britanni- 
cum, § vols, 1838. i. 4s. 

Sowerby’s English Botany, 24 vols. 10/7. 10s. 

Britton and Brayley’s Beauties of England and 
Wales, 18 vols. in 26. 1801-8. 41. 2s. 

Kett (Francis, M.D.) Glorious and Beautiful Gar- 
land of Man’s Glorification, black letter, printed by 
Roger Ward, 1585—Leonard Wright, A Summons 
for Sleepers, with a Patterne for Pastors, black letter, 
1589—Victorinus Stragelius’Exposition of the Psalms, 
1562, transl. out of Latin, by Richard Robinson, black 
letter, the four parts, 1591-93-95-96; in 1 vol. 54. 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


APPLETON’s Illustrated Handbook of American Travel. Cr 
_, 8¥0 ol 9s. (New York.) Triibner and Co 
a8ntUs—The Fables of Babrius, in Two Parts. Translated 
into English Verse from the Text of Sir G. C. Lewis. By 
pe nga Jas, Davies, M.A. Fep 8vo cl 6s. Lockwood 
Bearp—A Revised English Bible the Want of the Church 
and the Demand of the Age. By Jno. R, Beard. New 
= edit., er Svo cl 5s. Simpkin, Marshall and Co 
DEARD—Home, sweet Home. A tract for families. By Jno. 
s R. Beard. 12mo swd 2d. Simpkin, Marshall and Co 
»RovGA—Ulph the Minstrel: or, the Princess Diamonduez 
and the Hazel Family. By R. B. Brough. New edit., 
fep 8vo bds 1s. Ward and Lock 7 
CaRLETON—The Evil Eye; or, the Black Spectre: a Ro- 
mance. By W. Carleton. Illustrated. Cr 8vo ci gilt 
edge, 10s 6d. James Duffy. 
LARKSON—Ancient Iron Work, by D. A. Clarkson, from the 
- 13th Century, Folio cl 424s, Atchley and Co 
I TOTIONARY ( The) Appendix and Guide to correct Speaking 
= nung. New edit. enlarged. Fep 8vo cl 5s. J. F. 
Etuis (Mrs), The Mother's Mistake. New edit. cr 8vo bds 2s. 
x Ward and Lock 
“ie” ae a agp Controversy; with an 
Appendix. By G. E. Ellis, New edit. cr &yv 5s. 
i Simpkin, Marshall and Co i eee 
SENN 8 Compen lium of the English and Foreign Funds, &e. 
“th scone vised and corrected, and brought down to 
Ey: LE Wison P. L. Simmonds, F.R.G.S.  Fep 8vo 









Mazurkas, and Gorlitzas for the Pianoforte. By the most 
eminent English and Foreign Composers. Edited by J. 
Wade. Oblong roy 8vo sewed ls. Musical Boquet 
Office 

Forp—Mary Bunyan, the Dreamer’s Blind Daughter; a 
Tale. By Sallie Rochester Ford (Run and Read Library). 
Fep 8vo bds Is 6d. Simpkin, Marshall and Co 

GANTRELET—The Christian Nurse, and her Mission in the 
Sick Room. Translated from the French of Father Gan- 
trelet. Fep 8vo cl limp 2s. J. T. Hayes 

Garratr—Electro-Physiology and Electro-Therapeutics ; 
showing the best Methods for the Medical Uses of Elec- 
tricity. By Alfred C. Garratt. Roy 8vo cl 25s. (Boston, 
N.Y.) Triibner and Co 

GeoGrapny and Atlas; comprising thirty Engravings and 
fifteen Maps, for home and school use. By Peter Parley. 
New edit. 8vocl ls 6d. Cassell and Co. 

GERSTACKER—A Wife to Order. By F. Gerstacker. Trans- 
lated by Edmond Routledge (Routledge’s Standard Novels, 
vol. 119). Fep 8vo cl 2s 64a. Routledge and Co. 

Goocu—The Church Catechism Expanded, Illustrated, and 
Proved from Scripture. By Rev. J. H. Gooch. 2nd edit. 
revised. Fep 8vo cl 2s 6d. Longman and Co. 

Hami_tton—A Grammar of the Modern Irish Language, de- 
signed for the use of the classes in the University of 
Dublin. By C. H. H. Hamilton, M.A. Cr 8vo swd 2s 6d. 
Williams and Norgate. 

Haturpay—The Adventures of Mr Wilderspin on his Jour- 
ney through Life. By Andrew Halliday. Illustrated by 
Wm. M‘Connell. Newedit. Small 4to bds 2s. Wardand 


Lock. 

Hoox—Gilbert Gurney. By Theodore Hook. New edit 
(Railway Library, vol 210). Fep 8vo bds 2s. Routledge 
and Co, 

HorpERN—Sermons preached to Seafaring Men. By Joseph 
Calveley Hordern. Fep 8vo cl limp 2s. (Jas. Griffin, 
Portsea.) Hamilton and Co. 

JERROLD—The French under Arms: being Essays om Mili- 
tary Matters in France. By Blanchard Jerrold. . Fep 8vo 
cl 3s 6d. L. Booth 

Kmten—Religion in Everything: An Address dedicated to 
those converted in the great Ulster Revival of 1859-60. 
By the Rev. J. M. Killen. 12mo swd 4d. A. Elliot, Edin- 
burgh 

Lewis's Illustrated Hand-book of Portsmouth, and Guide to 
the Royal Dockyard, Harbour, Haslar Hospital, Gosport, 
Fortifications, cc. Fep 8vo swd ls. (H. Lewis, Ports- 
mouth.) Hamilton and Co. 

Litre ENGINEER (The), or How a Child may make a card- 
board Railroad and Station without using any adhesive 
material. Roy 4to swd, 2s 6d¢. Ward and Lock. 

Lvucien.—Hints on Illuminating, with an Essay on the Art 
of Ornamenting in Gold or Metals. By H. Montanell 
Lucien. Illustrated, 12mo swd, Is. Barnard and Sons. 

Maxwetu.—Erin-go-Bragh; or, Irish Life Pictures. By 
W. H. Maxwell. New edit fep §vo cl 2s. R. Bentley. 

M‘Cosu.—The Method of the Divine Government, Physical 
and Moral. By James M‘Cosh, LL.D. 7th edit svo cl 
10s 6d. Sutherland and Knox, Edinburgh. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 

Minutes of Several Conversations between the Methodist 
Ministers in the Connexion established by the late Rev. 
John Wesley, at their 117th Annual Conference, begun in 
London on Wednesday, July 25, 1860. 12mo bds, Is. 4d. 
John Mason. 

Naporeron I. (History of), compiled from the most reliable 
authorities, French and English. Ilustrated. 8vo cl 5s. 


H. Lea 
Nicott—Combination Tables, to facilitate Mental Arith- 
metic, compiled and arranged for the use of schools. By 
G. Nicoll. 4th edit. enlarged andimproved. 18mo swd 4d. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Patience (The) of Hope. By the Author of “A Present 
Heaven.” New edit. 12mo cl 3s. (A. Strahan and Co., 
Edinburgh.) Hamilton and Co 
Popge—The Corsair and his Conqueror; a Winter in Algiers. 
By Henry E. Pope. Cr 8vo cl 10s 6d. R. Bentley 
PRincLe—The Meat Manufacture ; a Practical Treatise on the 
tearing and Feeding of Live Stock. By R. O. Pringle. 
8vo swd Is. (W. Robertson, Dublin.) Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 
Sappatu Leisure; or, Religious Recreations in Prose and 
Verse. Edited by the Rev. Jno. R. Beard. New edit cr 
8vo cl 5s. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
SavaD for the Social. By the Author ot “ Salad for the Soli- 
tary.” New edit fep 8vo cl 2s. 6d. R. Bentley 
SincLarr—Sketches and Steries of Scotland and the Scotch, 
and Shetland and the Shetlanders. By Catherine Sinclair. 
(Cheap Liby.) Fep 8vo bds Is. 6d. Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co 
Srxry Selected Popular Songs and Ballads by the best Poets 
and Composers. Vocal Music and Words, without Piano- 
pons Accompaniment. Roy 8voswd6d. Musical Bouquet 
)ffice 
Souvesrre—Contes par Emile Souvestre. Edited, with 
Notes Grammatical and Explanatory, and a short Bio- 
graphy of the Author, by Augustus Jessopp. 1!2mo clo 
3s. D. Nutt 
VERNoN—A Narrative of the Royal Scottish Volunteer Re- 
iew in Holyrood Park, on the 7th of August, 1860. By 
Ernest Ralph Vernon. Svoswdls. (W.P. Nimmo, Edin- 
burgh.) Simpkin, Marshall, and Co 
Wixstow—Morning Thoughts; or, Daily Walking with God. 
A portion for every day in the year. By Octavius Wins- 
low. January toJune. New edit i8moclo 2s. 6d. J. E. 
Shaw and Co 
Witson—Our Farm Crops; being a popular scientific de- 
scription of the Cultivation, Chemistry, Diseases, Reme- 
dies, &c., of the various crops cultivated in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Jno. Wilson. Vol2. Cr 8vo clo 6s. 6d. 
Blackie and Son 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE SCALE of CHARGES | for 


APVERTISEMENTS in the CRITIC is as follows: 















£ 8. d. 
Four Lines, or Thirty Words ...cccccocccsceseoes 0386 
Each additional Line (about Ten Words) . 006 
Half Column .... ae 110 0 
210 0 


Whole Column 





WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
( M LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
SEE THAT YOU GET IT, 

AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED. 











’ 
Firty Selected Varsovianas, Redowas, Mazurkas, Polka- 


r J Ta a] 
OCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS for 
Indigestion, Bilious, Liver, and Stomach Complaints. 
Prepared only by JAMES COCKLE, Surgeon, 14, New 
Ormond-street, and to be had of all medicine vendors, in 
boxes at ls. 14¢., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 

9 ’ v . . 
Blak S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
PILLS. 

Price 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science of 
modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind ; for during the 
first twenty years of the present century to speak of a cure for 
the gout was considered a romance; but now the efficacy and 
safety of this medicine is so fully demonstrated, by unsoli- 
cited testimonials from persons in every rank of life, that 
public opinion proclaims this as one of the most important dis- 
coveries of the present age. These pills require no restraint of 
diet or confinement during their use, and are certain to pre- 
vent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Venders. Observe “Thomas Prout, 
229, Strand, London,” on the Government stamp. 


1c r <r 

} OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS. 

—DIARRHGA—CHOLERA.—The victims of these 
diseases are again enumerated in the weekly bills of mortality. 
With the hot damp weather, defective drainage, and impure 
exhalations, the number of deaths from these two diseases 
will steadily increase, unless some treatinent be found capable 
of counteracting and overcomingthem. When flatulence and 
indigestion first give warning of the coming evil, Holloway’s 
| Ointment should be assiduously rabbed over the abdomen, 
while his Pills are taken internally. These remedies act har- 
moniously together, and effectually arrest diarrhoea or cholera. 
Under the judicious use of Holloway’s preparations the tongue 
becomes less furred, the failing appetite returns, and vigour is 
renewed; the nervous system invigorated, and health restored. 


x The ’ . Te 
(HE COMFORT of a FIXED CLOSET 

for il. Placesin gardens (usually so offensive) converted 
into comfortable water-closets by FYFE’S PATENT 
HERMETICALLY SEALED PAN, with its self-acting valve, 
preventing the return of cold air or effluvia. Any carpenter 
can affix it to the seat. Price ll. Also hermetically-sealed 
inodorous chamber commodes, I/. 2s., 2/. 4s., and 5/.; and 












portable water-closets with pump, cistern, and self-acting 
valve. A prospectus with engravings, sent for two post 
stamps.—At FYFE and Co.'s Sanitarium, 46, Leicester-square, 


(west side), W.C. 

rt’ ALA ans be Pl _ T ‘ ry’ . 

TOILETTE REQUISITE for the 
a SPRING.—Among the many luxuries of the present 
age, none can be obtained possessing the manifold virtues of 
OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. If applied to the roots 
and body of the hair, it imparts the most delightful coolness, 
with an agreeable fragrance of perfume. It also, at this 
period of the season, prevents the hair from falling off, or, if 
already too thin or turning grey, will prevent its further pro- 
gress, and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to 
have beautiful hair, either with wave or curl, should use it 
daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, freeing 
it trom scurf, and producing new hair, whiskers, and mous- 
taches. Established upwards of thirty years. No imitative 
wash can equal it. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. only.—C. and A. 
OLDRIDGE, 22, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


a na Trey 
Dp? YOU WANT LUXURIANT, HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—Dr. RUSSELL’S LIXIVENE, an 
elegantly pertumed toilet compound, is guaranteed to produce 
Moustachios, Whiskers, Eyebrows, &c., in two or three weeks, 
strengthen weak hair, prevent its falling off, check crevnessin 
all its stages, restore the original colour, and reproduce the 
hair in baldness, from whatever cause, and at any age. Price 
2s., sent anywhere, free by post, on receipt of 24 penny stamps, 
| by Dr. RUSSELL, 1, Raglan-street. Kentish-town. London. 
TDTTY . PEROT , — . 
| F2UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
| A WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. THOMSON’S celebrated 
| REMEDY has been successful in curing thousands of cases, 
} and is applicable to every variety of SINGLE or DOUBLE 
KkUPTURE, however bad or long-standing, in male or female 
of any age, causing no inconvenience in its use, and doing 
away with any further necessity for wearing trusses, {c. Sent 
post free, on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps or post-office 
order, by Dr. RALPH THOMSON, 28, Clarence-road, Kentish- 
town, London.—Attendance daily, except Sunday, from 11 till 
12 o'clock. An explanatory book and testimonials sent, post 
free, for six penny stamps. 


Stay x x 5 

EWARE of Spurious and Dangerous 
Compounds, sold in imitation of Dr. J. COLLIS 
BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE, a name invented and applied 
by Dr. J. C. BROWNE, M.R.C.S. (ex-Army Medical Staff) to 
his great discovery, which is so extraordinarily curative in 
Consumption, Coughs, Asthma, Croup, Bronchitis, Neuralgia, 
Head-A ches, Hysteria, Diarrheea, and Diphtheria. As a proof 
of its efticacy, a few extracts from numerous testimonials by 

physicians and surgeons are given : 

From W. VESALIUS PETTIGREW, M.D., Hon. F.R.C.S., Eng- 
land, formerly Lecturer upon Anatomy and Physiology at St. 
George's School of Medicine: “I have never met with any 
medicine so efficacious as an anti-spasmodic and sedative. I 
have used it in Consumption, Asthma, Diarrhea, and other 
diseases, and am most perfectly satisfied with the resuits.”’ 

From Dr. M‘MILLMAN, of New Galloway, Scotland: “1 con- 
sider it the most valuable medicine known.” 

Dr. M'Gricor Crort, late Army Staff, says: “ It is a most 
invaluable medicine.” 

Dr. Grespon, Army Medical Staff, Calcutta: “Two doses 
completely cured me of Diarrhea." 

From C. V. Rrpovut, Esq., Surgeon, Egham: “ As an astrin- 
gent in severe Diarrhoea, and an anti-spasmodic in Colic with 
Cramps in the Abdomen, the relief is instantaneous. As a 
sedative in Neuralgia and Tic Doloureux, its effects were very 
remarkable. In Uterine Affections | have found it extremely 
valuable." 

Sold only in bottles, at 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6¢., by the Sole Agent 
and Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Iussell-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, London ; or sent carriage free on receipt 
of stamps or Post-office order. 

None genuine without the words “Dr. J Collis Browne's 

Chlorodyne ” engraved on the Government stamp 


y tL RI’ as 

] R. BUCHAN’S PATENT SUGAR- 

COATED VEGETABLE PILLS, Vegetable skin Oint- 
ment, and Concentrated Vegetable Essence for pur 
blood, regulating the bowels, and removing vitiated humours, 
bilious and liver complaints, rheumatism, gout, scorbutic 
affections, costiveness, skin eruptions, deep-seated ulcers, and 
all diseases of the nervous system, from whatever cause, &c.. 
affording at once a new lease of life to the sickly and aged of 
both sexes, whilst in addition imparting a beautiful and clear 
complexion, so anxiously sought for by all. Proved by the 
sworn testimonies made beforethe Lord Mayor of London and 
sitting magistrates. Sold by Buchan and Co., Patent 22 
Newman-street, Oxford-street, London, W., and al sts 
in town and country. Prices: pills, per box, 1s. 1}// 










































and lis.: ointment, per pot, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d.; essence, per 
bottle, lls., or family bottle containing four times that quan- 


titv, 33s. Agents: Barclay, 75, Farringdon-street; . 
150, Oxford-street; Hannay, 63, Oxtford-street: 

Cheapside; Hooper, 43, King William-street. Lond 
Rh. Howden, 78, Gracechurch-street; Prout, 
Just published, gratis, or post free for one 
of all agents, and at 22, Newman-street, Extra 
Buchan’s Work, entitled “Buchan’s Domestic 

being a book of reference, containing instructions 


Sanger, 


tler, 4 

















WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow and London. 


ol every ailment incidental to man, woman, or chi.d. 
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ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, AND 
ROUTLEDGE’'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


——@———— 


The TOMMIEBEG SHOOTINGS; or, 
A Moor in Scotland. By THOMAS JEANS. With 
large Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s, 


ODD PEOPLE. By Capt. Mayne Rerp. 


With Illustrations by ZWECKER. Fecp. 8vo. cl. extra, 5s. 


GARIBALDI’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
Edited by DUMAS. The Fourteenth Thousand. Fecp. 
8yvo. boards, 2s. 

SUNSHINE and CLOUDS in the 
MORNING of LIFE. By Miss BOWMAN. With 
Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d, 


GODOLPHIN. By Sir Epwarp Butwer 
LYTTON, Bart. Fep. 8vo. cloth extra, 2s. 6d. 


A WIFE to ORDER. By GerstarEcker. 
Fep. 8vo. boards, 2s. 


D’'EWES’S SPORTING in 
HEMISPHERES. With Illustrations. 
cloth. New Edition. 5s. 

BEACH RAMBLES in SEARCH of 
SEA-SIDE PEBBLES and CRYSTALS. By J. G. 
FRANCIS. With Coloured Illustrations. Square 12mo. 
cloth gilt, 5s. 

MANUAL of HOUSEHOLD LAW: 
the Rights and Wrongs of Men and Women. By 
ALBANY FONBLANQUE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The SHOT-GUN and SPORTING 
RIFLE: a os Manual. By STONEHENGE. 
Post 8vo. half-bound, 10s. 6d, 

The MONARCHS of the MAIN; 


or 
The Buccaneers. By WALTER THORN BURY. 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


WALSH’S (Dr.) MANUAL of DO- 
MESTIC ECONOMY. With 200 Illustrations. One 
thick volume, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

The BOY’S PLAYBOOK of SCIENCE. 
By JOHN HENRY PEPPER, late of ‘*The Poly- 
technic.’’ With 470 Practical Illustrations, Post 8vo. 
cloth, 63 

BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. By W. S. 
COLEMAN. Fep. 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, 3s. éd.. 


OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and 
HEDGES. By W.S. COLEMAN. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 
Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

COUNTRY BOOK. By Wittiam Howirr. 
With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WILD FLOWERS. By 
THOMSON. Coloured Illustrations. 


3s. 6d. 


WALTON and COTTON’S COMPLETE 


BOTH 
Post 8vo. 


Dr. SPENCER 
Fep. 8vo. cloth, 


ANGLER. By EPHEMERA. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
MILLER’S (THOMAS) ENGLISH 


COUNTRY LIFE. Illustrated. Post 8vo. cloth, gilt 
edges, 6s. 
The COMMON OBJECTS of the 
COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Fep. Svo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The COMMON OBJECTS of the 
SEA-SHORE. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD. With 
Coloured Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BRITISH FERNS. By Tuomas Moors, 
F.L.S. With Illustrations. Fep. 8vo. boards, 1s. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

GAY’S FABLES. With 126 beautiful 
Engravings by WILLIAM HARVEY, finely printed. Post 
8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

NORTHCOTE’S FABLES. With 
beautiful Engravings. Post 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

MITCHELL’S POPULAR ASTRO- 
NOMY. Revised and Edited by TOMLINSON, With 
Coloured Illustrations. 1 vol. crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

ONE HUNDRED and ONE PSALM 
and HYMN TUNES. Edited by C. H. PURDAY. 
Square royal, cloth limp, 1s. 

ROUTLEDGE’S UNIVERSAL ME- 
TRICAL PSALMODY and HYMNAL. 640 Hymns, 
with 101 Tunes. Square royal, cloth limp, 2s. 


PROFESSOR ANSTED onthe EARTH 


and OCEAN; or, Geological Gossip. 1 vol. fep. 8vo. 


cloth, 2s. 6d. 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE. By W. 
With Illustrations by 
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HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Puiz. Demy 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


The PIG. By Wiruam Yovart, V.S. 
Enlarged and re-written by SAMUEL SIDNEY, 
Member of the Central Farmer's Club. With Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo. half-bound, 5s. 





London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and 


ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 





THE CRITIC EDUCATIONAL 
REGISTRY. 
T WILL BE SEEN that we have 


commenced in “THE Critic,” of August 11, a 
GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY. The object 
and plan of this ReGisTRY are to furnish to the public, 
without charge, the fullest information that can be 
obtained respecting the Colleges, Schools, and other 
Educational Establishments of the kingdom, and to give 
a weekly list of Wants and Vacancies in connection 
with the profession of Education. No charge will be 
made for registering either Schools or the Appeintments 
Offered and Wanted, and letters will be received and 
forwarded for the cost of postage only. The conductors 
of the REGISTRY will not undertake negotiations for 
pupils or for educational appointments, but will content 
themselves with putting advertisers and applicants into 
communication with each other free of charge—thus per- 
forming a service nowhere else attainable, and for which 
all concerned will be mutually indebted. 

The necessity which exists for such a registry has for 
a long time been forced on our attention alike by heads 
of schools, parents who seek schools for their children, 
and by tutors and others requiring appointments. Tue 
Registry was originally announced in September of last 
year as a part of the Clerical Registry, which is con- 
ducted in connection with the Clerical Journal; but the 
extent of the scheme compelled us at a very early date 
to detach the Educational portion, and to reserve it for 
afuture opportunity when it could be more fully and 
more easily developed. Since September we have been 
making the very extensive and complicated arrange- 
ments necessary for carrying it out—the first step having 
been to collect as full a list of schools, colleges, &c., as 
could be obtained. This list we have succeeded in nearly 
perfecting, and we believe it forms the most numerous 
and ample Index of Educational Establishments to be 
found in the kingdom. 

Should this plan of an Educational Registry prove as 
serviceable as it is intended to be, and as those of our 
subscribers who have suggested its formation assure us it 
must be, we need hardly say that it will from time to 
time be improved and expanded in the way which expe- 
rience may suggest. When our list of Establishments is 
quite complete, we purpose publishing it as an Edu- 
cational Directory, and in the form which has made 
the Clerical Directory so_ useful and acceptable to those 
for whom it was designed. 

In our last number we opened (page 143) an Educa- 
tional Department for collecting information respecting 
the work and progress of education. This department 
wil! be more fully developed, and articles, useful alike to 
the educator and the general public. will be contributed. 
It willin future give close and careful attention to Edu- 
cational and School Books, and University Correspon- 
dents will communicate the latest news and facts 
respecting our great seats of learning. 

Heads of Schools who have not forwarded prospectuses 
of their establishments will oblige us by doing so without 
delay. Forms, to fill in with particulars of Educational 
Appointments Wanted and Vacant, will be supplied 
gratuitously an application by letter or otherwise. 

THE CRITIC GRATUITOUS EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY, 

10, Wellington-street, Strand, 9th August, 1860. 

HE EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY 

(gratuitous) contains lists of Educational Wants and 
Vacancies in schools and private families. Particulars 
of Scholastic Establishments, &c. &c. Further particu- 
lars supplied to applicants without charge. An abstract 
of each week’s Wants and Vacancies appears in THE 
Critic every Saturday, price 6d., or a copy for 7 stamps. 
—THE CRITIC EDUCATIONAL REGISTRY Office, 10, 
Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. 


EPOSIT, ASSURANCE and DIS- 

COUNT BANK.—FIVE PER CENT. on sums for fixed 
periods or at seven days’ notice, or Three per Cent. at Call. 

ffices, 5, Cannon-street West, E.C. G. H. LAW, Manager. 


ENSON’S WATCHES. — 
“ Periection of mechanism.” —Morning Post. 
Gold, 5 to 100 guineas; Silver, 2 to 50 guineas, 

Send two stamps for “ Benson's Illustrated Pamphlet.’’ de- 
scriptive of every construction of watch now made, with their 
prices. 

Watches sent to all parts of the kingdom, free by post, or to 
India and the Colonies for 5s. extra. 

33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, London, E.C. Established 1749. 


OR FAMILY ARMS—Send Name and 


County to the Royal Heraldic Studio and Library; ina 
few days you will receive a correct copy of your Armorial 
Bearings. Plain Sketch, 3s.; in Heraldic Colours, with writ- 
ten description, 6s.; Large ‘size, 12s. Family Pedigrees, with 
original grant of Arms, to whom and when granted, the origin 
of the name, all traced from authentic records, fee two guineas. 
An Index, containing the names of nearly all persons entitled 
to use Arms, as extracted from the British Museum, Tower of 
London, Heralds’ College, &c., &c. The Manual of Heraldry, 
400 Engravings, 3s. 6d.. post free.—By T. CULLETON, Genea- 
logist, Lecturer on Heraldry at the Mechanics’ Institute, 
25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin's-lane, London, 
W.C. The Heraldic Colours for Servants’ Liveries, 5s. 

‘Tt’ _ bd 

A®MS, CRESTS, &c., Engraved in the 

Best Style. Crest on Seals or Rings, 7s. On Steel Die, 
6s. Initials, 1s. 6d. per letter. Book Plate, Engraved with 
Arms, 10s.: or Crest. 5s. Postage and Registered Letter, 1s. 
extra.—T. CULLETON, Heraldic Engraver by Appointment 
to the Queen, 25, Cranbourn-street, corner of St. Martin’s- 
lane, London, W.C. 


OLID GOLD RINGS (18 Carat, Hall 
Marked), Engraved with Crest, 42s.; Large Size, for 
Arms, 75s. On receipt of P.O. order the sizes will be sent to 
select from.—T. CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn- 
street, corner of St. Martin’s-lane, London, W.C. 


TAMP YOUR OWN PAPER with 
Arms, Crests, Initials, or Name and Address, means 
of CULLETON’S PATENT EMBOSSING PRESS. 15s. ; 
Rest make, 2Is. Any person can use them.—T. CULLETON, 
Die Sinker to the Board of Trade, 25, Cranbourn-street 
corner of St. Martin's-lane, London, W.C. 

LIN- 


fEHOUSANDS are now getting 
DERFF'S new DISCOVERY for TAKING PORTRAITS 
and LANDSCAPES by day or night without apparatus. The 





























secret. with + eee ms and specimens, sent to any part of the 


world for 2s. 1/ 





Address 2, Denmark-bill, Camberwell. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 
——_~>_——_ 


i e 
The ATLAS is DEDICATED, by PERMISSION, 
to her MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 
1n9 vols. Text 4to. and 1 vol. of Illustrations in folio. 
RESULTS 
OF A 
SCIENTIFIC MISSION TO INDIA 
AND HIGH ASIA. 
By HERMANN, ADOLPHE, and ROBERT DE 
SCHLAGINIWEIT. 
Undertaken between 1854 and 1858, by order of the 
Honourable East India Company. 
2. K 
AUTHORISED EDITION. e 
Immediately, price 15s. cloth lettered, 21s. half-morocco, 
DR. KARL VON SPRUNER’S 
HISTORICO-GEOGRAPHICAL 
HAND ATLAS. 
CONTAINING 
Twenty-six Coloured Maps, engraved in Copper. 
Twenty-two Maps devoted to the General History of 
Europe, 
And Four Maps specially illustrative of the History of 
the British Isles. 


The deserved and extended reputation which the 
Historical Atlas of Dr. Spruner has attained in German 
has led to the preparation of an English Edition, wit 
the Author’s co-operation and the Authority of the 
German Publisher, Mr. Justus Perthes. The announce- 
ment of the design has been rendered necessary, inas- 
much as an inferior and carelessly-prepared Atlas is 
stated to be on the eve of publication, in which Dr. 
Spruner’s Maps have been reproduced without refe- 
rence to the Copyright of the Author or to the demand 
which the Public make for accuracy and fullness. 

A detailed Prospectus, with a Specimen Map, is now 
ready for gratis distribution. The same will be for- 
warded on application, on receipt of one postage stamp. 


3. 
COMMENTARY ON THE HINDU 
SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. 
By T. A. WISE, M.D., Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, &c., New York. 
8yo. pp. xx. and 432, cloth 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


4. 
PRELIMINAIRE DE LA QUESTION 
ROMAINE DE M. FE. ABOUT. 
Par F. PETRUCELLI de la GATTINA. 
In 1 vol. Svo., of about 330 pp. 


5. 


CIVILISATION IN HUNGARY: 
Seven Answers to the Seven Letters 
Addressed by M. Barth de Szemere, late Minister of the 
Interior in Hungary, 

To Richard Cobden, Esy., M.P. fer Rochdale. 
By an HUNGARIAN. 


Cr. Svo. pp. xii., 232, cloth, 6s. [Now ready. 


6. 
GOETHE’S CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH A CHILD. 
Cr. 8vo. pp. 504, cloth, 7s. 6d. [Now ready. 


7 


THE EIGHTH COMMANDMENT. 
By CHARLES READE. 
In 1 vol. 8yo. [In the Press. 


8. 
A PRACTICAL GRAMMAR OF 
PORTUGUESE AND ENGLISH. 


Exhibiting, in a Series of Exercises in double translation, 
the Idiomatic Structure of both Languages, as now 
Written and Spoken. Adapted to Ollendorf’s System. 


By the Rev. ALEX. J. D. D’ORSEY, R.D., 


Fellow-Commoner of CorpusChristi College, Cambridge; 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Gibraltar; . 
Late Chaplain in Madeira; and formerly Master in 
the High School of Glasgow. 


Crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 298, cloth, 7s. [Now ready. 
9. 
A NEW PRACTICAL AND EASY METHOD OF 
LEARNING 
THE ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

By FRANZ AHN, Ph.D. 

First and Second Course, with a Key to the Exercises. 
AUTHOR’S OWN EDITION. 


12mo. pp, iv., 200, and 22, cloth 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


London : 
TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row, 
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